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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS 



OB 



fJAJPTAINS LEWIS AOT) .QL^BKE, 
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IH TH£ T£ABS iSO^^ 1805» A?I|' 'fOQ,' 

: ::..•:.• ••. :.: •/ 



CONTAXNIKQ 

In accurats account oy their adysnturzs, bu- 

RING THREE YEARS AND VOVR MONTHS. ■ > WHICH 
WERE CHIEFLY CONFINED TO THE RIVER MISSOURI.—^ 
THEN DESCENDED THE COLUMBIA TO THE PACIFIC 
OCEAN.-^ASCERTAINED WITH ACCURACY THE GEOGRA- 
PHY OF THAT INTERESTING COMMUNICATION ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT.— -LEARNED THE CHARACTER OF TMB 
COUNTRY) ITS COMMERCE, SOIL, CLIMATE, ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS.-— ALSO, THE MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE DIFFERENT TRIBES 09 INpIANft 
THROUGH WHICH THEY PASSE0. 



COMPILED BY WILLUH FISHEB, ESQ. 

VRlCfi OVl} BVNDESB AfiD TWDTT^rXYft 6BNT$. 
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THE FOLLOWING 

RECOMMENDATION, 

From the President of the IJmisd States to f^on- 
gressy explains the nature; (m4 1^qrs *arfi^l€i f«- 
timony (f the value of this ; , ,, ^ .^/ 

NOVEl. ANE^ ARDUOUS tj N I> EJR £ A S I^^ . , 

~ :" r***!!** /• '^' *.•*" 

** THE expedition of Messrs. Xewi^ and 
** Clabke, for exploring the river Missouri, and 
** the best cominunication from that to the Pacific 
^^ Oceany has had all the success which could be ex- 
** pected. They have traced the Missouri nearly 
^ to its source; descended the Columbia to the Pa- 
** cijic Ocean; ascertained with accuracy the geo- 
'^ graphy of that interesting communication across 
**the continent; learned the character of thecoun- 
** try, its commerce and inhabitants; and it is but 
** justice to say, that Messrs. Lewis and Clarke, and 
** their brave companions, have by this arduous 
" service deserved well of their country." 

TH. JEFFERSON. 
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message; 

FROM THE PRESIDENT, TO THE SENATE AN» 
HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

IN purduanee of a measwe pr^iosed to con- 
gressby a message of January 18th, one thousand! 
^ght Randfe^ ^Aai.Aree, and sanctidned by Aeir 
^]^p0CJbatK>n ^ oarr^mg it into execution, captain 
MeriwthaB.Ij^a of dte fe^ regiment of infantry, 
was 2rp^m|Afi^yith a party of men^ to explwe the 
riv4r;^^^ii]i^*fii:>TA ita mouth to its source, and» 
€i:os6ii%-tfieH%hkffds by the shortest portage, to 
seek the best water comniimicatioa dience to ihi 
l^acific oceans and lieutenant Clarkeji^as.appoint# 
ed secoad in command/ Tlfey were to enter i^to 
«>nferen€e with the hK&m nations on thdr route^ 
vHth a view to the establbhment of commerce with 
Ihem^ They entered the Missouri, May four, 
teenth, one thousand eight hundred and four, and 
on the first of November took up their winter quar* 
tens near the Mandan towns, 1,609 miles above the 
mouth of the river, in lat. 47^ 21' 47" north, and 
Icmgitude 99^ 24 56" west from Greenwich. On 
the eighth of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and five, they proceeded up the river in pursuance 
of the objects prescribed to them. A letter of the 
preceding day, April seventh, from Captain Lewis, 
is herewith communicated. During his stay among 
the Mandans, he had been able to lay down the 
Missouri, according to courses and distances ta- 
ken on his passage up it, corrected by frequent 
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Message, &c. 

observations of longitude and latitude; and to add 
to the actual survey of this portion of the river, a 
general map of the country between the Mississip- 
pi and Pacific, from the thirty-fourdi to the fifty- 
fourth degrees of latitude. These additions are 
from information collected from Indians with whom 
he had opportunities of communicating, during his 
journey and residence with them. Copies of this 
map are now presented to both houses of congress^. 
With these I communicate also a statistical view^ 
procured and forwarded by him, of the Indian na- 
tions inhabiting tl^ territory of Louisiana, and the 
countries adjacent to its northern and western bor- 
ders; of their commerce, and of other interesting 
circumstances respecting them. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 
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The advantages, that arise from the discoveries 
of unknown regions, are too numerous to be men- 
tioned* TKey arise one after another in continual 
succession. Geography, Civilization, Humanity, 
and the Arts and Sciences, receive aid from them. 

From the knowledge of geography accrues the 
most intrinsic advantages of any science extant. It 
not only feasts the imagination with the amuse- 
ment of novel descriptions; but is the life of com- 
merce, whence the arts and sciences receive suc- 
cour, and a reciprocal exchange. 

It cannot fail of giving pleasure to the philan* 
thropic mind, to behold implements of agriculture 
put in the hands of the uncivilized barbarian, to 
provide and protect him from the precarious re- 
liance on the chase for a scanty sustenance. The 
time is not far distant, in all moral probability, 
when the uncultivated wilds of the interior part 
of the continent, which is now only inhabited by 
the tawny sons of the forest^ and the howling 
beasts of prey, will be exchanged for the hardy vo- 
taries of agriculture, who will tunj those steril wU- 
dernesses into riciv cultivated and vefdant fields. 
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It may be suggested, that the intolerable suffer- 
ings of the Aborigines, from the importation of 
foreign diseases, and the more baneful influence of 
spirituous liquors, more than counterbalance the 
benefits that they receive from civilization. These 
objections, it must be frankly confessed, are very 
powerful. But it is hoped, that vigilant measures 
will be pursued, by a government professed to be 
founded on the principles of humanity and wis- 
dom, to prohibit the introduction of spirituous li- 
quors among them. The small-pox has raged, 
when little or no communication was held with 
them. Provisions are already made to introduce 
vaccine inoculation among them, which will pre- 
vent those horrid ravages which are mentioned in 
the course of the work- 
Curiosity is often excited to contemplate, that 
regions, upwards of three thousand miles in length, 
bordering on a country inhabited by an inquisitive 
and enterprising people, who could avail them- 
selves of the benefit of a lucrative fur trade, should 
remain so long unexplored. Many impediments 
have retarded the tour, that has laid open to view 
a coui^try hitherto hidden from the knowledge of 
the civilized American. 

Attempts have been made, by the great disco- 
verer, captain Cook, to find a communication by 
water in the northern regions between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Ocean. Whether the two great oceans 
are joined together in those regions remains an un- 
certainty; but the rigors of a frigid zone evinced, 
that though they joined, it was impracticable to 
navigate, between them* 

To travel among the Indians, is but too often 
thought the road that inevitably leads the unfortu- 
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nate adventurep to an untimely death. The barba- 
rity of the Indi^^ns in war is proverbial; but in time 
of peace, hospitality and humanity are traits justly 
due to their character. It is a judicious saying <rf 
an emifient traveller amcmg them, that, ^^ in time 
of peace no greater frienckt in time of war no great*- 
er enemies." 

Before the acquisition of Louisiana by the Uni- 
ted Stajbes, the jealous disposition of the Spaniards 
debffitxed.all adventures for discoveries from that 
quarter^ 

These impediments would compel the discove- 
ries of the wesiem part of the continent, to be made 
by a voyage by the way of Cape Horn, which 
would be tog Ipn^ arduous and expensive to en- 
tice the enterprise. 

In the year 1789, the celebrated traveller Alex, 
ander Mackenzie embarked from Fort Chepewyan, 
ialat. 58, N. Ion. 110, W. from Greeiiwich, and 
with the greatest fortitude, under embarrassing and 
perilous circumstances, he with assiduity explored 
the northern region to nearly the 70th degree of 
north latitude, where obstruction by ice compel- 
led him to return to Fort Chepewyan. Thence he 
ascended the Peace River to its source, and thence 
to the Pacific Ocean; making many discoveries, 
which he judiciously narrated in his Journal. 

The following statement of the commerce of ihe JffiA' 
soMvi, is made by a gentteman^ which wilt sufficknt* 
ly show the advimtages that arise from it. 

** The products which are drawn from the Mis- 
souri, are obtained f^rom the Indians and hunters in 
exchange for merchandise. They may be classed 
according to the subjoined table. 
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Cftstor, .... 12281 lbs. ftt 1 20 14737 ^ 

Otursy 1267 skins 4 00 9068 00 

Foxs *> 

Pouha Fozi» C 802 skins 50 401 00 

Tiger cats, 3 

Raccoons - - - .42488kins 25 10S2 00 

S^y^l 2541skin. 2 00 5082 00 

Puces, 2541 skins 2 00 5082 €0 

Buffidoes, .... 1714 skins 3 00 5142 00 

Dressed cow bides, 189 skins 1 50 283 50 

Shorn deer skins, 96926 lbs. O 50 38770 40 



Deer.8kiiis, 7 



withhair, 5 6381 skins 50 3190 50 

TaUow and fat, - - 8313 lbs. 20 1662 60 

Bear's oil, . - . . 2310gaUs. 128 2572 00 

MuskratSy ... — — — — 

Martens ... - — - _ _— — . 

877971 20 

*' The calculation in this tabic, drawn from the 
most correct accounts of the produces of the Mis- 
souri, during fifteen years, make the average of a 
common year 77,971 dollars, 

" On calculating, in the same proportion, the 
amount of merchandise entering the Missouri, and 
^ven in exchange for peltries, it is found that it 
amounts to 8.61,250, including expenses, equal to 
one fourth of the value of the merchandise. 

" The result is, that this commerce gives an an- 
nual profit of 8.16,721, or about 27 per cent. 

" If the commerce of the Missouri, without en- 
couragement, and badly regulated, gives annually 
so great a profit, may we not rest assured that it 
will be greatly augmented, should government di- 
rect its attention to it? It is also necessary to ob- 
serve, that the price of peltry, fixed by this table, is 
the current price in the Illinois: if it were regulated 
by the prices of London, deducting the expenses 
of transportation, the profit, according to our calctr- 
lation, would be much more considerable. 



XI 



^^ If the Missouri, abandoned to savages, and 
presenting but one branch of. commerce, yields 
such great advantages, in proportion to the capital 
employed in it, what might we not hope, if some 
merchants or companies with large capital, and aid- 
ed by a population extended along the borders of 
the river, should turn their attention to other 
branches of the trade, which they might undertake 
(I dare say) with a certainty of success, when we 
consider the riches buried in its banks, and of 
which I have endeavoured in these notes to give 
an idea." 
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AN ESTIMATE 
Of the Produce of' the siveral Mihesi^ 

^Mine aBurton...5?50,0001bs. 
mineral, estimated to pro- 
duce 66|, is 33(5,6661 lbs. 
lead, at g.5 is . . . • 18,333 33 
To which add S.30 (on 
120,000 lbs. manufactu- 
red) to each thousand, is 3,670 00 

————21 933 33 

«OIdMines...200,000Ibs. mi- 

neral, estimated to produce 

66|, is 133 333ybs. lead at 

B.5 per cwt. is . . . 6,666 67 

'^ Mine a la Mott....200,000 

lbs. lead, at S.5 per cwt. is 10,000 00 
^* Suppose at all the other 
Mines 30,000 lbs, lead, 
at 85, is .... 1,500 00 

18,166 67 



Total amount, is . . . 2f. 40,100 OO 



" When the manufacture of white and red lead 
is put into operation, the export valuation will be 
considerably augmented pn the quality of lead^'^ 
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PACiriC 43CEAN. 



ON the 14th of May, 1«04, we embarked 
from St. Louis on the expedition. Having, pre- 
vious to our setting out, |M*ovided ourselves with 
every thing requisite for the prosecutic^ of the 
voyage, which consisted of large quantities of am- 
munition and fire-arm3, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting us from the hostile attacks oX the natives, 
and for procuring us food. We likewise took a 
large quantity of ornaments, counting of medals, 
trinkets, &c. for the purpose of gaining a favour- 
able reception among the Indians, and to procure 
us such articles of use as our situation required* 

Our company, consisting of forty-three, wefc 
generally divided into two companies; the one 
for hunting, who travelled by land, and overtook 
the other party at night, who were in our w^r 
conveyance, which consisted only of two small 
perogues and a battean. Larger vessels would 
obstruct us in ascending the Missouri near its 
source. We were compelled to encamp by night 
on the banks of the river; our vessel b^^ too 
Ught to sail except by d^y. 

B 
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14 NEW TRAVELS 

The great object of our expedition was to aid 
Commerce and Population. 

The countr}^ bordering on tjie Missouri pro- 
duces immense quantities of fur, which can be 
purchased of the Indians for a mere trifle, and 
which can be easily transported from the head of 
the Missouri to the Columbia river with very lit- 
tle expense, considering the low rate that horses 
can be purchased from 3ie ^nake Indians (who in- 
habit the country at the head of the Missouri) to 
transport them to the Columbia river, and thence 
to China by a very short route. 

This trade would give employment to an im- 
' mense number of inhabitants, and the country is 
• sufficiently luxuriant for the population of ah im- 
mense Colony. 

MISSOURI. 

THE Missouri is already ranked among the 
greatest rivers. It is an object of astonishment to 
the whole world. The uninformed man admires' its 
rapidity, its lengthy bourse, salubrity of its waters, 
aruHs astonished at its colour, while the reflecting 
jpnind admires the innumerable riches scattered on 
■its banks, and foreseeing the future, beholds already 
this rival of the Nile flowing through countries as 
fertile, as populous, and as extensive as those of 
Egypt. 

A traveller, however intelligent he may be, can 
give but a faint idea of the innumerable riches ac- 
cumulated on its banks. This sketch will barely 
.point out the most important. 

The Missouri joins the Mississippi five leagues 
above the town of St. Louis, about the 40th deg. 
of north lat. It is necessary to observe, that, after 
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JIMONG THE INDIANS. 15 

unitbg with the Mississippi ,k flows through a 
space of 1200 miles, before it empties itself into the 
Gulf of Mexico. As this part of it^s course is well 
known, 1 shall speak of the Missouri only. I as- 
cended about 600 leagues, without perceiving a 
diminution either in its width or rapidity. — The 
principal rivers which empty into the Missouri are 
as you ascend, the Gasconade, the river of the Osa- 
ges, the two Charaturns, the Great river, the ri- 
ver Des Canips, Nichinen, Batoney, the Great and 
Little Nimaha, the river Plate, the river des Sioux, 
and L'Eau Qui Court. 

As far as twenty-five leagues above its junction 
with the Mississippi, are to be found different set- 
tlements of American families, viz. at Bonhomme, 
and Feme Osage, Scc.j beyond this its banks arc 
inhabited only by savage nations — the Great and 
Little Osages, settled one hundred and twenty 
leagues on the river of that name: the Canips, the 
Ottos, the Panis, the Loups or Panis Mahas, the 
Mahas, the Poukas, the Ricaras, the Mandanes, 
the Sioux: the last nation is not fixed on the banks 
of the Missouri, but habitually goes there to hunt. 
The banks of tlie Missouri are alternately woods 
and prairies: it is remarked that the higher you 
ascend this river, the more common are these prai- 
ries, and they seem to increase every year by the 
fires which are kindled every autumn by the sava- 
ges or white hunters, either by chance or with the^ 
design of facilitating their hunting. 

The waters of the Missouri are muddy, and 
contain throughout its course a sediment of very 
fine sand, which soon precipitates; but this cirt 
cumstance, which renders them disagreeable to 
the sight, takes nothing from their salubrity. 
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Experience has proved, that the waters of tlwJ 
Hi^souri are more wholesome than those of the 
Ohio, and the upper Mississippi. The rivers and 
i^Hrtcams, which empty into the Missouri, below the 
river Plate, are clear and limpid, but above this 
river, they are as tnuddy as those of the Missouri 
itself. This i^ occasioned by beds of sand, or hilli^' 
rfa very fine white earth, whence tiiey take rise. 

The bed of the Missouri is obstructed widb 
banks, sometimes of sand, and sometimes of gra- 
vel, which freqnentty- change their place, and con- 
sequently render the navigation always uncertain^ 
Its course is generally West by North West. 

To give a precise idea of the incalculable riches 
scattered on the banks of the Missouri, would re- 
quire unbounded knowledge. 

The flats are covered with huge trees; the lAtmt 
or poplar. The sycamore, out of one piece of 
which are made canoes, which carry almost 18,000 
QWt. The maple which affords the inhabitants an 
agreeable and wholesome sugar. — The wild cher- 
ry tree, and the red and black walnuty so useiul 
in joiners* work.— The red and white elm^ neces- 
sary to cartwrights. — The Triacanthos, which, 
when well trimmed, forms impenetrable hedges. 
—The water- willow, the white and red mulberry 
Iree, fee. 8cc. 

On the shores are found, in abundance, the white 
wd black oak, proper for every kind of ship- 
wrights' and carpenters* work.— The pine, so easi- 
ly worked, and on the stony mountains, the dura? 
b|e cedar. 

It would be impossible to detail all the species 
•f trees, even those unknown in other eountries,^ 
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AMONG THE INDIANS. 17 

and the use that can be made of them, of which 
we are still ignorant. 

The plants are still more numerous; I will pass 
lightly over this article, for the want of sufficient 
botanical knowledge. The Indians are well ac- 
quainted with the virtues of many of them: they 
liiake use .of them to heal their wounds and to 
poison their arrows; they also make use of differ- 
ent kinds of Savoyanues^ to dye different colours; 
they have one which is a certain and prompt cure 
fc«r the venereal disease. 

The lands on the borders of the Missouri are 
excellent, and when cultivated are capable of yield- 
ing abundantly all the productions of the temper- 
ate, and even some of the warm climates; wheat, 
maize, and every species of grain, Irish potatoes, 
and excellent sweet potatoes; hemp seems here to 
be an indigenous plant: even cotton succeeds, 
though not as well as in more southerly countries; 
its culture however yields a real advantage to the 
inhabitants settled on the banks of the Missouri, 
who find in a crop a field of about two acres suffi- 
cient for the want of their families. 

The^iatural prairies are a great resource, being 
jof themselves excellent pasturages, and facilitating 
the labours of the man who is just settled, and 
' who can thus enjoy, with little labour, from the 
first year a considerable crop. Clay fit for makii^ 
bricks is very common: there is also Fayance clay, 
and every species of clay, which in the opinion qj' 
" intelligent persons is the real koaolin to which the 
pwcelain of China owes the whole of its reputation. 

There are found on the borders of the Missouri, 
many springs of salt water of every kind, which 

B 2 
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KB N£W TRAVELS 

will be more dian sufficknt for the eonsnmptioii 
of the couiitnr, when it shall become inhabited. 

Salt-petre is found here in great abundanee, in 
numberless caves, which are met with along the 
banks of the river. 

The stones are generally calcareofis and gales. 
There is one found also, which I beiicre to be pe- 
culiar to the hanks of the Missouri. It is c€ a 
blood-red colour, compact, soft tinder the chise^ 
smd hardens in tbs air, and is susceptiUe of a mo^ 
beautiful polish. The Indians make use of it for 
€beir calumets; but from the extent of ite layers 
it might be easily employed in more important 
woii^s. They have also quarries of martde, of 
which we only know the colour; thqr are streak- 
ed with red. One quarry is well known and easi- 
ly worked, namely, a species of plaster, which wt 
are assured is of the same nature as that of Paris^ 
and of which the United States make a great use; 
we also £Dund volcanic stones, which demonsti^C 
the ancient exbtence of unknown volcanoes. 

We were confirmed in the belief, that therti 
\^ere volcanoes in some of their mountains, t^tfao 
intelligence that we received from the Indians; 
who iiaformed us, ** that the Evil Spirit was mad 
^/at the Red people, and caused uie mountains 
** to vomit fire, sand, wavel, and large stcmes, t(i 
** terrify and destroy them; but the Good Spirif 
^ had compassion on them, and put out the firei 
^* chased the EvU Spirit out of the mountains, ani 
**left ihem unhurt; but when they returned to 
'^ their wickedness, the Oreat Spirit hsA permitted 
^* the Evil /Spirit to return to the mountains a^n^ 
** and vomit up fire; but on their becoming good 
^ and making sacrifices, the Great Spirit c^c]^' 
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^^ awajf tfie evil spirit from disturbing tbnn, and 
** for forty snows^ he had not permitted faj«i t» 
" rettmi.'* 

The ^ort stiiy we have generally made amon|^ 
Ae savage nations, has prevented us from making 
dias^ researdies uriiieh would have supplied us 
i^4th more extensive information^ respecting the 
various mines found en the borders of * the Mis- 
souri; we know with certaint)', only of those of 
iron, lead, and coal; there is, however, no doubt, 
but that there are some o£ tin, of copper, of silver, 
and even of gold, according to the account of the 
Indians, who have found some particles cm* dust 
•f these metals either on the surface of the earthy 
or on the banks of small torrents. 

I consider it a duty at the same time to give an 
idea of the salt mines and the salines, which are 
found in the same latitude on the branches of th^ 
river Arkansas. At about 300 miles from the 
vJfl^e of the Great Osages, in a ^veste^^y direp- 
tion, after having passed several branches of the 
river Arkansas, we find a flat suirounded by hills 
^ an immense extent, and about 15 leagues in di- 
ameter; the soil is a black sand, very fine, and so 
hard rfiat the horses hardly leave a kace. During 
a 'Warm and dry season, diere exhales from this 
flat, vapours, which, after being condensed, fall on 
Ais black stod, and cover it with an incrustation 
•f salt, very white and fine, and about half an inch 
diick; and nuns destroy this [^enomenon. 

At about 16 miles from diis fiat, there are found 
^«»ines of genuine salt, near die surface of the 
earth: the Indians who are well acquainted with 
^lem, are obliged to use levers, to break and raiae 

• Forty TsAinf* ^ t 
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At a distance of about 15 leagues from the flat, 
of which we have just spoken, and in a southerly' 
direction, there is a second mine of genuine salt 
of the same nature as the other. These two mines 
differ only in colour; the first borders on a blue, 
the second approaches a red. In short, much fur- 
ther south, and still on the branches of the Arkan- 
sas, is a saline which may be considered as one oi 
the most interesting phenomena in nature. 

On the declivity of a small hill there are five 
holes, about a foot and a half in diameter, and two 
in depth, always full of salt water, without ever 
overflowing. If a person were to draw any of this 
^It water, the hole would immediately fill itself; 
and about ten feet lower, there flows, from this 
same hill, a large stream of pure and sweet water. 

If this country was peopled, the working of th^c 
genuine salt mines would be very easy, by means 
of the river Arkansas. This species of salt is found 
by experience to be far preferable to any other fiwr 
saltitig provisions. 

. Should these notes, imperfect and without order, 
but in every respect founded on truth, and obser* 
vations made by myself, cite the curiosity of men 
of intelligence, capable of investigating the objects 
which they have barely suggested, I do not doubt 
but that incalculable advantages would result to 
the United States, and especi^ly to the District of 
Louisiana. 

It is impossible to give an exact account of the 
Peltries, which are brought down the Mississippi, 
as they are all immediately transported to Canada 
without passing any port of this country: we can 
ftbtain a true statement only from the settlements 
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611 the Lakes. It is but a ^ort time since tbe Bed 
river hio been explored. 

After leavkig the river Des Moens, the Fur tradei 
from the Upper Missouri is carried on entirely by 
British houses, and almost the whole of the Furs 
which are obtained from the other Indian ti^aders, 
sffe also sent to Canada, where they command 
much hi^i^ prices than at New-Orleans; where, 
in &ct, there is no demand for dienu It is also 
necessary to observe, that the further north we go^ 
the greater the value of the peltries. It is but a 
few years since peltries haVe been exported from, 
America by vny of die Ohio. Itis to be de^dt^ 
that the eastern part of Ameriea should encountge 
this exportation, by raisin|^ th^ prices of pdtrie3 to 
nearly diose ef Gfuiiada. 

Tl^ country at die head of the Nfisymri and 
C^umbia river bears a great similarity; being cold 
and veiy steril, except in pasturage only. At the 
foot of the mountaki, at the head oi the Missouri, 
lives a tribe of Indimis, called Serpentine, y or Sngke 
Indians; who are the most abject and miserable of 
the humim raee, having little besides the features 
of human beii^. 

They live in a most wretched state of poverty, 
subsisting on berries and fish; the former they ma- 
nufacture into a kind of bread, which is very pa- 
latable, but possesses very little nutritious quality. 
The only urtiele of vrfue which they possess is 
hor^esy in which the country abounds, and in very 
severe winters they «re compelled to subsist on 
diem, for the want of a better substitute for food 
They are a very harmless inoffensive people; wheA 
we first made our appearance among them, they 
%Twc filled with terror, many rfthem lod, wha« the 
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Others who remained were in tears, but were soon 
pacified by tokens of friendship, and by presents 
of beads, &c, which soon convinced them of our 
friendly disposition. 

The Snake Indians are in their stature crooked^ 
which is a peculiarity, as it does not characterize 
any other tribe of Indians, that came within the 
compass of our observation. To add to this de- 
formity, they have high cheek kones, large light 
coloured eyes, and are very meagre, which gives 
them a frightful aspect. 

With an ax we could purchase of them a good 
horse. We purchased twenty- seven from them, 
which did not cost more than one hundred dollars; 
which will be a favourable circumstance for trans- 
porting Fur over to the Columbia river. 

At 3ie head of the Columbia river, resides a 
tribe by the name of Pallotepallor$^ or Flatheads; 
the latter name they derive from an operation, 
which renders the top of the head flat; which is 
performed while they are infants, when the bones 
of the cranium are soft, and elastic, and are easily 
brought to the desired deformity. The operation 
is performed by tying boards, hewn to a proper 
shape for the purpose, which they compress on the 
Head. In performing this eccentric operation, 
many infants, I think without doubt, lose their 
lives. The more they get the head misshapen, it 
is considered with them the greater beauty. 

They are a very kind and hospitable people. 
We left in charge with them, when we descended 
the Columbia river, our horses, which they kept 
safe. They likewise found where we had conceal- 
ed our ammunition in the earth; and had they not 
been an honest people, and preserved it safe, oujr 
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lives must have been inevitably lost; they deliver- 
ed up the whole, without wishing to reserve any, 
or to receive for it a compensation. 

They, like the Snake Indians, abound in horses, 
which subsist in the winter season on a shrub, 
which thfey call evergreen; which bears a large 
leaf, which is tolerably nutritious; they likewise 
feed upon the side of hills which gush out small 
springs of water, which melt the snow, and affords 
pasture. In this manner our horses subsisted 
while going over the rocky mountains. 

The country inhabited by the Snake and Flat- 
head Indians produces but very little game. 

Captain Clarke kept an account of the distances 
of places from one to 'another; which were not 
kept by myself, for which reason I hope it will be 
a sufficient apology for subjoining two of his state- 
ments. 

LETTER FROM CAPT. CLARKE TO HIS EXCELLENCY 
GOVERNOR HARRISON. 

Fort Mandan, ^pril 2d. 

** DEAR SIR, 

^* BY the return of a party which we sent 
from this place with despatches, I do myself the 
pleasure at giving you a summary view of the 
Missouri, &c. 

** In ascending as high as the Kansas river, which 
is 334 miles up the Missouri: on the S. W. side, 
we met a strong current, which was from five to 
seven miles an hour; the bottom is extensive, and 
covered with timber, the high country is inter- 
spersed with rich handsome prairies, well watered, 
and abound in deer and bears; in ascending as high 
as the river Plate, we met a current less rapid, not 
exceeding six mites an hoiir. In this distance we 
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passed severaT smsSl rivers on each side, which vfi^ 
ter some finely xliversified ccmntry principally prai- 
rie, as between Vincennes andlUmois, the bottoms 
continue wide,<itfid covered with tknben this river 
is about 6000 yards wide, at the mouth, not luvl^ 

fible; it heads in the rocky mountains, with the 
orth river, and Yellow Stone River, auod passes 
through an o^n country. Fifteen leagues up this 
riv^ the Ottoes and Uiirty Missouries Uve^ in one 
village, and c^i raise two hundred men; fifteen 
kagues higher up, the Paneas and Panea Repub- 
licans live in one village, and can raise seven hun- 
dred men. Up the wolf fork of this river, Papia 
Louisis live in one village, and can raise two hun- 
dred and eighty men; these Indians have partial 
ruptures frequently* River Plate is six hundred 
and thirty mUes up the Missouri, on the Simth- 
West side. Here we find the Antelope or Goat 
The next river of size ascending, is the Stone ri- 
ver, commonly called by the Ingaseix, Little river 
Desious; it takes its rise in lake Dispice, fifteen 
miles from the river Demoir, and is sixty-four 
ysu-ds wide; here commences the Sioux country. 
The next by note is the Big Sioux river, whkb 
heads with the St. Peters, and waters of lake Win- 
nepie, in some hi^ wooded country. About 
ninety miles still higher, the river Jacque falls m 
the same side; and about one hundred yards wide. 
This river heads with the waters of lake Winnepie, 
at nogreat distance East from the place, the head 
4)f the river Demmi in Pelican lake, between the 
Sbux rivers and St. Peters. The countr}- on bolh 
sides of the Missouri, from the river Plate to ths^ 
place, has very much the same appearance;^ extra- 
stvely fertile plains^ containing but littk timl^r, 
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^nd tiiat little, principally confined to the river bot- 
toms and streams. The country East of this place, 
and off from the Missouri as low as Stone river, 
contains a number of small trees, many of which 
are said to be so much impregnated with glaubcr 
salt as to produce all its effects: certain it is that 
the water in the small streams from the hill below 
on the South-west side possesses this quality. 

" About the river Jacqua Bruff, tlie country con- 
tains a great quantity of mineral, cobalt, cinnabar, 
alum, co^jperas, and several other things; the stone 
coal whidh is on the Missouri is very indifferent. 
Ascending fifty-two miles above the Jacqua, the 
river Quicum falls in on the south-west side of 
this river, is one thousand and twenty-six miles up, 
one hundred and fifty yards wide, not navigable; 
it heads in the black mountains which run nearly 
parallel to the Missouri from about the head of the 
Kansas river, and ends south-west of this place. 
Quicum waters a broken country one hundred and 
twenty-two miles by water higher. White river 
falls in on the south-west side, and is three hun- 
dred yards wide, and navigable, as all the other 
streams are which are not particularly mentioned. 
This river heads in some ismall lakes, short of the 
black mountains. The Mahan and Poncan nations 
rove on the heads of this river and the Quicum, 
and can raise two hundred and fifty men; they 
were very numerous a few years ago, but the small 
p&x and the Sioux have reduced them to their 
present state — the Sioux possess the south-west 
side of the Missouri above White river, one hundred 
and thirty*- two miles higher, and on the West side. 
Teton river falls into it; it is small, and heads in 
the open plains; here we met a large band of Si- 
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oux, and the second which we had seen, called 
Tetons; those are rascals, and may be justly termed 
the pirates of the Missouri, They made two at- 
tempts to stop us. They are subdivided, and 
Stretching on the river near to this place, having 
reduced the Racres and Mandans, and drove them 
irom the country they now occupy. 

" The Sioux bands rove in the country to the 
Mississippi. About forty-seven miles above the 
Teton river, the Chyanne river falls in from the 
south-west, four thousand yards wide; is -naviga- 
ble to the black mountains, in which it takes its 
rise, in the third range. Several bands of Indians, 
but little known, rove on the head of this and the 
river Plate; aiKi are stated to be as follow: Choar 
enne three hundred men; Staetons one hundred; 
Canenaviech four hundred; Cayanwa and W^eta- 
^SLto two hundred; Cataha seventy; Detame thir- 
ty; Memesoon fifty; Castaliana one thousand 
three hundred men. It is probable that some of 
those bands are the remains of the Padoucar na- 
tion. At fourteen hundred and forty miles up the 
Missouri, (and a short distance above two hand- 
some rivers, which take their rise in the black 
mountains) the Kicaras live in three villages, and 
are the remains of ten different tribes of Paneas^ 
who have been reduced, and drove from their 
country lower down by the Sioux; their number 
is about five hundred men; they raise com, beans, 
&c. and appear friendly and well disposed. They 
were at war with the nations of this neighbour- 
hood, and we have brought about peace. Between 
the Recars and this place, two rivers fall in on the 
south-west, and one on the north-east, not very 
long, and take their rise in the open country. This 
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country abounds in a great variety of wild ani- 
mals, but a few of which the Indians take; many 
.of those animals are uncommon in the United 
States, such as white, red and gray bears; long 
eared muls, or black tail deer, (black at the end 
of the tail only) large hare, antelope or goat; the 
red fox; the ground prairie dogs, (who burrow in 
the ground) the braroca, which has a head like a 
dog, and the size of a small dog; the white brant, 
mag-pie, calumet eagle, &:c., and many others are 
said to inhabit the rj)cky mountains. 

" I have collected the following account of the 
rivers and country in advance of this, to wit: two 
days' march, in advance of this, the Little Missouri, 
falls on the south side, and heads at the north-west 
extremity of the black mountains; six days' march 
further, a large river joins the Missouri, affording 
as much w^ater as the main river; this river is rapid, 
without a fall, and navigable to the rocky moun- 
tains, its branches head with the waters of the river 
Plate; the country in advance is said to be broken. 

" The trade of the nations at this place is from 
the north west, and Hudson's Bay establishments, 
on the Assinneboin river, distant about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles; those traders are nearly at o|>en 
war with each other, and better calculated to de- 
stroy than promote the happiness of those nations 
to which they have latterly extended their trade, 
and intend to form an establishment near this place 
in fhe course of this year. 

" Your most 

** Obedient servant, 

Wm. CLARKE." 
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Letter from Capt. Clark ^ to his Brother. 

SLLouh^^Sd. Sefit. 1806. 
** DEAR BROTHER, 

** WE arrived at this place at 12 o'clock to 
day, from the Pacific ocean, where we remained 
during the last winter, near the entrance of the Co- 
lombia river. This station we left on the 27th of 
31arch last, and should have reached St. Louis 
eariy in August, had we not been detained by the 
snow, which barred our passage across the Rocky 
Mountains until the 24th of June. In returning 
through those mountains, we divided ourselves in- 
to several parties, digressing from the route by 
which we went out, in order the n^ore effectual^ 
to explore the country, and discover the most 
practicable route which does exist across the Con- 
tinent by the way of the Missouri and Columbia 
rivers: in this we were completely successful, and 
have therefore no hesitation in declaring, that, such 
as nature has permitted, we have discovered the 
best route which does exist across the Continent 
of North America in that direction. Such is that 
by way of the Missouri to the foot of the rapids, 
below the great falls of that ri>er, a distance of 
two thousand five hundred and seventy -five miles, 
thence by land, passing by the Rocky Mountains 
to a navigable part of the Kooskooske three hun- 
dred and forty; and with the Kooskooske seventy- 
three miles, Lewis's river one hundred and fifty- 
four miles, and the Columbia four hundred 
thirteen miles to the Pacific ocean, making 
total distance, from the confluence of the Mi 
souri and Mississippi to the discharge of the C2 
lumbia into the Pacific ocean, three thousand five 
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htindred and fifty-fire miles. The navigation of 
the Missouri may be deemed good; its difficulties 
arise from its falling banks, timber imbedded in 
the mud of its channel, its sand-bars, and steady 
rapidity of its current, all which may be over- 
come with a great degree of- certainty, by using 
the necessary precautions. The passage by land 
of three hundred and forty miles, from the falls 
of the Missouri to the Kooskooske, is the most 
formidable part of the track proposed across the 
Continent. Of this distance, two hundred miles is 
along a good road, and one hundred and forty 
miles over tremendous mountains, which for six- 
ty miles is covered with eternal snows. A passage 
over these mountains is, however, practicable from 
the latter part of June to the last of September; 
and the cheap rate at which horses are to be obtain- 
ed from the Indians of the Rocky Mountains, and 
West of them, reduces the expenses of transporta- 
tion over this portage to a mere trifle. The navi- 
gation of the Kooskooske, Lewis's river, and the 
Columbia, is safe and good, from the first of April 
to the middle of August, by making three porta- 
ges on the latter river; the first of which, in des- 
i^ending, is twelve hundred jiaces at the falls of 
Columbia, two hundred and sixty-one miles up 
that river; the second of two miles at the long 
narrows, six miles below the falls, and a third, 
also of two miles, at the great rapids, sixty-five 
miles still lower down. The tide flows up the 
Columbia one hundred and eighty-three miles, 
and within seven miles of the great rapids. Large 
sloops may witli safety ascend as high as the tide 
Avater, and vessels of three hundred tons burthen 
reach the entrance of the Multnomah river, a 
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large Soutltern branch of the Columbia, which 
takes its rise on the confines of New Mexico, Xvith 
the Calkrado an^ Apostle's rivers, discharging it- 
self into the Columbia, one hundred and twenty- 
five miles from its entrance into the Pacific ocean. 
1 consider this track across the Continent of im- 
mense advantage to the fur trade, as all the furs 
ccdlected in nine-tenths of the most valuable fur 
country in America, may be conveyed to the 
mouth of the Columbia, and shipped from thence 
to the East Indies, by the first of August in each 
year; and will of course reach Canton earlier than 
the furs which arc annually exported from Mon- 
treal arrive in Great Britain. 

" In our outward bound passage we ascended to 
the foot of the rapids, below the great falls of the 
Missouri, where we anived on the 14th of June, 
1805. Not having met witli any of the natives of 
the Rocky Mountains^ we were of course igno- 
rant of the passes by land, which existed through 
those mountains to the Columbia river: And had 
we even known the route, we were destitute of 
liorses, which would have been indispensably ne- 
cessary to enable us to transport the rcquisite 
quantity of ammunition and other slorcs to en- 
sure tte remaining part of our voyage down the 
Columbia; we therefore determined to navigate 
the Missouri as far as it was practicable, or unless 
we met with some of the natives, from whom we 
could obtain horses and information of tlie coun- 
try. Accordingly, M^e undertook a most laborious 
portage at the falls of the Missouri, of eighteen 
miles, which we effected with our canoes and bag- 
gage by the 3d of July. From tence, ascending tte 
Missouri, we penetrated the Rocky Mountains at 
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the distance of seventy-one miles above the upper 
part of the portage^ and penetrated as far as the 
three forks of that river, a distance of one hun-* 
dred and eighty miles furtter. Here the Missouri 
divides into three nearly equal branches at the 
same point. The two largest branches are so near- 
ly of the same dignity, mat we did not ccMiceive 
that either of them could with propriety retain 
the name of the Missouri; and therefore called 
ttese streams Jefferson's, Madison's, and Gallatin's 
rivers. The confluence of those rivers is two thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-eight miles from the 
mouth of the Missouri, by the meanders of that 
river. ^Ve arrived at the three forks of the Mis- 
souri on the 27th of July. Not having yet been so 
fortunate i\s to meet with the natives, although I 
had previously made several excursions for that 
purpose, wt were compelled still to continue our 
route by \\^ter. 

" The most northerly of the three forks, that 
tO: which we had given the name of Jefferson's 
river, was deemed the most proper for our pur- 
pose, and we accordingly ascended it two hun- 
dred and forty-eight miles, to the upper forks, 
luid its extreme navigable point; making the to- 
tal distance to which we had navigated the waters 
of the Missouri three thousand and ninety-six 
miles, of which four hundred and twenty-nine lay 
within the Rocky Mountains. On the morning 
of tlie 17th of August, 1805, 1 arrived at the forks 
of Jefferson's river, where 1 met captain Lewis, 
who had previously penetrated, \>'ith u part}'- of 
three men, to the waters of the Columbia, disco- 
vered a band of the Shoshone nation, and had found 
means to induce diii^-five of their chiefs and war- 
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riors to accompany him to that place. From these 
people we learned that the river on which they re- 
sided Was not navigable, and that a passage through 
the mountains in that direction was impracticable. 
Being unwilling to confide in this unfavourable ac- 
count of the natives, it was concerted between cap- 
tain Lewis and myself, that one of us should go for- 
ward immediately with a small party, and explore 
the river; while the other in the interim should lay 
up the canoes at that place, and engage the n^ives 
with their horses to assist in transporting our stores 
and ba^age to their camp. Accordingly I set out 
the next day, passed the dividing mountains be- 
tween the waters of the Missouri and Columbia, 
and descended the river which I call the East Fork 
of Lewis's river, about seventy miles. Finding that . 
the Indians' account of the country, in the direc- 
tion of this riverwas correct, I returned and joined 
captain Lewis on the 29th of August, at the Shos- 
hone camp, excessively fatigued, as you may sup- 
pose; having passed mountains almost inaccessible, 
and compelled to subsist on berries during the 
greater part of my route. We now purchased 
twenty-seven horses of these Indians, and hired a 
guide, who assured us that he could in fifteen 
days take us to a large river in an open country, 
west of these mountaiils, by a route some distance 
to the north of the river on which they lived, and 
that by which the natives West of the mountains 
visit the plains of the Missouri, for the purpose of 
hunting the bufialoe. Every preparation being 
made, we set forward with our guide on the 3 1st 
of August, through those tremendous mountains^ 
in which we continued until the 22nd of Septem- 
ber, before we reached the lower country beyond 
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them; on our way we met with the Olelachshoot, 
a band of the Tuchapaks, from whom we obtain- 
ed an accession of. seven horses; ancl exchanged 
eight or ten others. This proved of infinite ser-. 
vice to us, as we were compelled to subsist on 
horse beef about eight days before \ye reached the 
Kooskooske. 

" During our passage over those mountains, 
we suffered every thing which hunger, cold, and 
fatigue could impose; nor did our difficulties, with 
respect to provisions, cease on our arrival at the 
Kooskooske; for although the Pallotepallors, a nu- 
merous nation inliabiting that country, were ex- 
trem^ely hospitable, and for a few trifling articles 
furnished us with an abundance of roots and 
dried salmon, tlxe food to which they were ac 
customed, we found tliat we could not subsist on 
these articles, and almost all of us grew sick on 
eating them; we were obliged, therefore, to have 
recourse to the flesh of horses and dogs, as food, 
to. supply the deficiency of our guns, which pro- 
duced but little meat, as game was scarce in the 
\icinity of our camp on tne Kooskooske, where 
we were compelled to remain, in order to con- 
struct our perogues, to descend the river. At this 
season the salmon are meagre, and form but in- 
different food. While we remained here, I was 
myself sick Tor several days, and my friend cap- 
tain Lewis suffered a severe indisposition. 

" Having completed four perogues and a small 
canoe, we ^ave our horses in charge to the Pallote- 
pallors until we returned, and on the 7th of Octo- 
ber re-embarked for the Pacific ocean. We de- 
scended by the route I have already mentioned. 
The water of the river being low at this season, ^ye 
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experienced much difficulty in descending: we 
found it obstructed by a great number of difficult 
and dangerous rapids, in passing of which our 
perogues several times filled, and the men escaped 
narrowly with their lives. However, this difficul- 
ty does not exist in high water, which happens 
within the period which I have previously men- 
tioned. We found the natives extremely nume- 
rous, and generally friendly, though we have on se- 
veral occasions owed our lives and the fate of the 
expedition to our number, which consisted of thir- 
ty-one meth On the 17th of November we reach- 
ed the ocean, where various considerations induced 
us to spend, the winter; we therefore searched for 
an eligible situation for that purpose, and selecte^d 
a spot on the south side of a little river, called by^ 
the natives NetuU which discharges itself at a smalT 
bar on the south side of the Columbia, and four- 
teen miles within Point Adams. Here we con- 
structed some log houses, and defended them with 
a. common stockade work. This place we called 
Fort Clatsop, after a nation of that name who 
were, our nearest neighbours. In this country we 
found an abundance of elk, on which we subsist- 
ed principally during the last winter. We left Fort' 
Clatsop on the 27th of March. On our homeward 
bound voyage being much better acquainted with 
the country, we were enabled to take such pre- 
cautions as in a great measure secured us from the 
want of provisions at any time, and greatly lessen- ^ 
ed our fatigues, when compared with those to' 
which we were compelled to submit in our out-* 
ward bound journey. We have not lost a man 
since we left the Mandans, a circumstance which 
I assure you is a pleasing consideration to mQ. As 
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1 shall shortly be with you, and the post is now 
waiting, I deem it unnecessary here to attempt 
minutely to detail the occurrenct^s of the last eigh- 
teen months. 

" I am, &c. 

" Your affectionate brother, 

WM. CLARKE." 

THE treatment that we received from the 
Indians, during nearly three years that we were 
with them, was very kind arid hospitable; except 
tlie ill treatment that we received from tlie Sioux 
tribe, who several times made attempts to stop us; 
and we should have been massacred, had we not 
terrified them from their murderous intention, by 
threateping them with the small-pox, in such a 
manner, as would kill the whole tribe of them. 
Nothing could be more horrible to them, than the 
bare mention of this fatal disease. It was first com- 
municated to them by the Americans, and spread 
from tribe to tribe with an unabated pace, until it 
extended itself across the continent. 

** This /atal infection, spread around with a 
baneful rapidity, which no flight could escape, and 
with a fatal effect that nothing could resist. It de- 
stroyed, with its pestilential breath, whole families 
jind tribes; and the horrid scene presented to those 
Ivho had the melancholy and affecting opportunity 
)f beholding it, a combination of the dead and dy- 
ng, and such as to avoid the horrid fate of their 
riends around them, prepared to disappoint the 
)lague of its prey, by terminating their own ex- 
Btence. The habits and lives of those devoted peo- 
ple, who provide not to day for the wants of to- 
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morrow, must have heightened the pains of stich 
an affliction, by leaving them not only without 
remedy, but even without allevlatioii. But no- 
thing was left them, but to submit in agony and 
despair. To aggravate the picture, if aggravation 
was possible, may be added the sight of the help- 
less child beholding the putrid carcass of its belo- 
ved parents dragged by the wolves from their hats, 
(who were invited hither by the stench) and wWi 
a furacious voracity, satiate their hunger on & 
mangled corpse. Or in the same manner, sei^ 
the dog with food, from the body of his once tie- 
loved master. Nor was it uncommon for tht fit- 
ther of a family, whom the infection had just reap- 
ed, to call his family around him, to represent tSc 
sufferings and cruel fate from the influence of sofce 
evil spirit, who was preparing to extirpaftc thfir 
race; and to invite them to baffle death, with iJl 
its horrors with their own weapons; and at Ae 
same time, if their hearts failed in this necessSry 
act, he was himself ready to perform the deed t)f 
mercy with his own hand, as the last act of his M- 
fection, and instantly follow them to the chambers 
of death."* The Indians being destitute of Phyi- 
ciansy living on animal food, plunging themseli*s 
into cold water, on the first discovery of the cfe- 
case, rendered it generally mortal. 

While we were at Fort Mandan, the Sioux ridb- 
bed several of our party when they were retuA- 
ing, to the fort, with the fruits of an excursion a^ 
game; and murdered several of the Mandan ti^ 
in cold blood, without provocation, while repfts- 
ing on the bosom of friendship. On hearing of tlus 
massacre, captain Clarke and the greater part of us 
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y^iuntccited tx> mttifp At murder; but "Wtn de- 
terred by m)t recetvmg succour from the Mand^ti 
warriQKSdTv^ helmed to avenge the outr^e com- 
mitted oik tktnc The probability of their not eur 
listing, was, that they were afraid of the superior 
nuiSiber of the Sioux to warrant an engagement. 

Soon after thia massaere^ we received authentic 
lAtdiigen^, that the Sipux had it in contempla<* 
tion f if their diveats: were true} to mwder U3 in 
tlie s^iii^ but were ^rented from making the 
attack, by Qwr threatisning^ to spread the smaU-jSkaa^ 
vnA aU its bocrors, amrnig them. They, knowing 
that it first origimited »aeag the white people^ 
w^ having heard of inoculation and the mode of 
keeping tbs infection in vials, which they had but 
an imperfect idea of, that bareiy a threat filled them 
with bcnrror, and was sufficient to dieter them fromr 
their resohite and bloody purpose. This strata*- 
gem may appear inaignificaoil to the reader, but 
wm^ ©f the greatest consequence to us; for to it 
ahme we owed not only tl^ ^te of the expeditioQ, 
butourlives« 

Most of the tribes of Indians that we becamp s^^^ 
quainled w'tAk (except the Sioux) after being in- 
troduced by our interpreter, and found th^t oup: 
i»tentic«is were frimdly towards th^n, neve^ failed 
of greeting us witb many tokens of their friendly 
dispositicm. Soon after our interview, we were 
invited to smoke the calumut of peace, and tp par* 
take freely of their venison. The women aftd 
children in particulai*, were not wanli«g in ^ctw^ 
ing tokens of friendship, by endeavourin^.to make 
our stay agreeable. On our firsi mectir^,. they 
generally held ax^cmncil, ^ they term it, when their 

. n .... 
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chief ddivcrs a " talk," in which they give their 
sentiments respecting their new visiters; which 
were filled with professions of friendship, and often 
were very eloquent, and abounded with subHnie 
and figurative language, 

Wnen we departoi, after taking leave, they 
would often put up a prayer; of which the follow- 
ing is a sample, which was put up for us by a 
Mandan: ^' that the great spirit would £ivour us 
with smooth water, with a cleso* sky by day, and 
a bright star-light by night; that we mi^at not be 
presented witii the red hatdiet of war, but, that 
die great pipe of peace might ever ^ne upon us, 
as the sun shines in an unclcmded day, and that we 
might be overshadowed by the smoke there<^ 
that we might have sound sleep, and that the bird 
of peace might whisper in our ears jdeaasmt 
dreams; that the deer might be taken by us in 
plenty; and that the great spirit would take us home 
in safety to^our women and children.'* These 
prayers were generally made with great farven^, 
often^ smiting with great vehemence, their hands 
upon their breast, their eyes fixed in adoration to- 
wards heaven. In this manner they would continue 
their prayers until we were out of sight. 

In the fore part of autumn we experiencai slight 
typhus indisq;)ositions, caused by great vicissitudes 
of weather, which at times was very damp. 

Our affectionate companion sergemit Floyd \i^s 
seized with a severe astenic disease, of which he 
f^ a victim. He was seized with an acute pais 
in his intestines, accompanied with a great sup^ 
pression of the pulmonary function. Every elfiMt 
that our situation allowed, was in vain used for his 
recovery; we buried him in the most decent man- 
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ner that our circumstances would admit. He was 
universally lamented by us. 

Several times, many of our party were in immi- 
nent danger of being devoured by the wild beasts 
of prey; but happily we escaped^ Frequently we 
were annoyed by a kind of light coloured bear, of 
which the country, near the head of the Missouti, 
abounds. After being attacked, they give no 
quarter, but rush with gr&tt fury tow^s their 
^lemy. One erf our party shot at one of them, 
and wounded him; the bear, msteid of beine in- 
tsmidated by the smart of the wound, was stimu- 
lated into r^e, aikl rushed with great fury to de- 
vour the assailant; who saved his life by running 
headlong down a steep prec^ce, that formed the 
bank of the river; but was severely brubed by the 
precipitant retreat. 



The following narrative of cm encountet with a 
&iakey is t(dd by a companion j whose veracity 
can be relied on. I will give it in his own words^ 
as he related it in a letter to his friend. 

" Some time," says he " before we reached 
Fort Mandan, while I was out on an excursion of 
hunting, one of die ^eatei^ monsters that ever 
shocked the mind with horror was presented to 
my sight. When passing deliberately in a forest 
tl^t bordered on a prairie, I heard a rustling in the 
bushes; I leaped towards the object, delighted with 
the prospect of acquiring game. But on proceed- 
it^ a few paces further, my blood was chilled 
with horror, by the appearance of a serpent of an 
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enormous size. On discovering me, iie immedi- 
ately erected his head to a great height; fais Kxiem 
was of a yellower hue than the ^Mits of aASttle- 
snake; mA on the top of his back were spots of a 
redcfifidi colour. His eyes emitted fire; hb tongue 
darted, as though he menaced i»iy d^ttnictioD. 
He was evidently in 1^ attitude of springmg at 
me, when I levelled my rifle at him; but probabfy 
owing to my coiuttemation, I only wounded ham; 
but theexpioston of the gun and JAie wx>und tcmi- 
ed to flight &c awful enemy. Perhaps you may 
thiidc, ^aak my liright has inagntted ttlie desdr^lioo. 
I can xmidtdty aver, diat he was in bulk half 4s 
. laroe as a midcBe^siaed maa.^' 

In the Indian trat^es liietie is«o greotia tsBaniho^ 
in tibeir t^aitawe, colour, govermnent^iaiid ndigioiB 
tenets, that it will be requisite, for persptcasty^ to 
rank them under one general head. And when 
there is a contrast in the course of the description^ 
It will be nuntioned. 

Th^ wre ail {except the Snake Indians) tdl in 
stature, sindght, and robust it is very seldom 
they are deformed, which has giveniise tothe sup- 
position, that they put to death their deformed 
cfaitA^n, which is not the case. Their skin is of a 
cc^per colour, their eyes large, black, and of a 
bnght and sparkling colour, indicative of a s«d^ 
and discerning mind. Their hak is of the sasbe 
coioiir, and prone to grow loi^, straight, and sel- 
dom or never curled; their teeth are targe se^ 
white. I never observed any decayed among them, 
wttc^ mokes 44ieir breath as sweet as the air they 
exhale. The women are about the stature of Ae 
Englidi women, and much in^ned to oorpul^icy, 
which is seldom the case with the other sex, 
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I shall not enter into a discussion about the cause 
of their hue. I shall barely mention the supposi- 
tions that are made respecting it. Some have assert- 
ed, that it is derived principally from their anointing 
themselves withfatin the summer season,, to prevent 
profuse perspiration and this, combined M^ith the in- 
fluence of the sun, has given the tincture of their 
complexion. To support the hypothesis they assert, 
that the repeated above mentioned causes give co- 
lour to the parent, who procreates his own like- 
ness, until at length it is entailed on posterity. But 
notwithstanding this curious reasoning, others arc 
of opinion, that the hand of the Creator gave the 
reddish hue to the Indians, the sable colour to the 
African, and that of white to the civilized nations. 

They esteem a beard exceedingly unbecom- 
ing, and take great pains to get rid of it; nor is 
there ever any to be perceived on their faces, ex- 
cept when they grow old and become inattentive to 
their appearance. Every crinose excrescence on 
other parts of their body is held in as great abhorrence 
by them, and both sexes are equally careful to exn 
tirpate it, in which they often employ much tinie. 

The Pallotepallors, Serpentine, Mandan, and 
other interior tribes of Indians, pluck them out with 
bent pieces of hard wood, formed into a kind of 
nippers, made for tliat purpose; while those that 
have a communication with Americans or Eu- 
ropeans, procure from them wire, which they in- 
geniously make into an instrument resembling a 
3crew, which will take so firm a hold of the beard, 
that with a sudden twitch they extirpate them out 
by the roots, when considerable blood never fails 
to flow. 

The dress of the Indians, varies acccording to die 
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tribe diat thejr belong to; but in genend, it is veiy 
commodious, not to encumber diem in pursuii^;^ 
the chase, or their enemy; those diat inhabit the 
Missotui, I have often seen, in cc4d weather, widi- 
out any apparel to screen themselves from the in- 
cfcmency of the weather. The lower rank of the 
Pallotepallors and Clatsops, wear nothing in the 
summer season, but a small garment about thek 
hips, which is either manufactured out of bark or ^ 
skins, and which would vie with, if not excel, any 
European manufacture, being diversified with dif- 
ferent colours, which give it a gay appearance. 
Their kings are generally dressed in robes that arc 
made out of small skins, (which takes several hun- 
dred for a garment) of different colours, neatly tait 
ned, which they hang loosely ovei* their shoulders. 
In deep snows they wear skins, which entkeljr 
cover their legs and feet, and almost answer §6t 
breeches: being held up by strings tied to the 
lower part of the waist. Their bodies, in the 
winter season, are covered with different kind^^of 
' skins, which are tanned widi the fur on, which 
they wear next to the skin. Those of the men, 
who wish to appear more gay than others, pluck 
out the greatest part of their hair, leaving only 
small lodks as fancy dictates, on which are hung 
different kinds of quills, and feathers of elegant 
plumage superbly painted. The Sioux and Osages, 
who traffic with the Americans, wear some of 
our ai^arel, such as shirts and blankets; the for- 
mer they cannot bear tied at the wristbands and 
collar, and tl^ latter they throw loosely over their 
shoulders. Their chiefe dress very gay; about 
their heads they wear all kinds of ornaments that 
can well be bestowed upon them, which ate cu- 
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ricmsly wrought, and in tl^ winter kmg rt^s of 
the ricl^st fur that trail on the grouml. 

In the summer tiiere is no great peculiari^, orfjr 
what the higher rank wear is excessively oma- 
mentecL 

The Indians paint their beads and faces yellow, 
green, red, and black; which they esteem very 
ornamental. They also paint themselves when 
they go to war; but the method they make use of 
on this occasion differs from that which diey wear 
merely as a decoration. 

The Chipawat/ youn^ men, who are emulous of 
excelling their compamons in finery, slit the out- 
ward rim of both ears; at the same time they take 
care not to separate them entirely^ but leave the 
jBesh thus cut, still untouched at both extremities; 
around this spungy substance, from the upper to 
the k)wer piut, they twist brass wire till the weight 
draws the amputated rim in a bow of five at ax 
inches diameter, and drags it down almost to tlie 
«hotdder. This decoration is esteemed gay and 
becoming* 

It is also a custom among them, to hc^t their 
noses, and wear in ihem pendants of different sorts. 
Shells are often wore, which when painted are reck- 
oned very ornamental. 

The dress of the Indians who inhabit the borders 
of Loui^ana, is fw their legs a kind of stock- 
ing, either of slyns or cloth; these are sewed up 
as much as possible in the shape of their leg, so as 
to admit of being drawn on and off; the edges of 
the stuff, of which they are composed, are left an- 
nexed to the seams, and hang loose about the 
breadth of a hand; and this part, which is placed 
on the outside of the leg, is generally ornament- 
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ed with lace and ribbons, and often with embrd^ 
dery and porcupine quills variously coloured. Thp 
Imnters from Louisiana find these stockings much 
more convenient than any others. Their shoes are 
made of the skins of deer or elk: these, after be- 
ing dressed with the hair on, are cut into shoes, 
and fashioned so as to be easy to their feet, and 
convenient for walking. The edges around the 
ankle are decorated with pieces of brass or tin, 
fixed around a leather string about an inch long, 
which being placed very thick, make a very de- 
lightsome noise when they walk or dance. 

The dress of the wonien in the summer season 
consists only of a petticoat that does not reach 
down to their knees. In the winter they wear a 
shift, made of skins, which answers a vary good 
purpose when they stand erect, as it is sufficiently 
low but when they bend over they often put 
modesty to the blush. Their feet and legs arc 
covered similarly to the other sex. 

Most of the female Indians who dwell on the west 
side of the Mississippi, near its confluence with tl^ 
Missouri, decorate their heads by enclosing tlieir 
hair in plates of silver; it is costly ointment and 
is made use of by the highest rank only. Tho§e 
of tlie lower rank make use of bones, which they 
manufacture to resemble that of silver. The sil- 
ver made use of, is formed into thin plates of a- 
bout four or five inches broad, in several of whicji 
they confine their hair. That plate which is near- 
est to the head is of considerable width; the next 
narrower, and made so as to pass a little way un- 
der the other, and gradually tapering until tliey g<et 
19 a very considerable magnitude. 

This proves to be of great expense, for they of. 
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^ wear k ma^ bdck side oi ifee h^i4» extend- 
ing to the tiM Jength tstf ^ir Iiair, which is cam- 
rooiriyi'tay long, , 

The "vromesi <rf every nation ;^aciaUy jpaiat a 
s^pot agmnst cadh ew^^ about ^ si^e of ^ croM^ 
piece, some of (bem pmit iteir hair and sometioieB 
n spot on ^ mifldte <^ the foy^liead. 

The to^bas ihave no fiiced habitations when 
they are ihnnting; but build their houses where 
comgenicocy jireaents: \iAkich are nsade so (Sinall, 
i^t lit ohiijges the inhabitants ^ grope r^>Ottt in 
them, heing so low as not to admit one to cttand 
-enetct, said laieiiratfaoctt mstAowA. Those -that ^re 
.bditibra fermaKntiKBidenfieiine imif^fnoneiai^- 
:stantiid; rihey are luBb; «f iogs ^mA itmK i^^ 
enough teicocitasnsejreifilatHirtaients. Those bmk 
Jfer l£car rdiidb rare t)fi)egia very ckgant TJidIt of 
the dakfvBaanotttmf the A£q^s, is atdbast 69/Qet 
iin xipoani&fienoe, .and liKd ttridi .*ftiiis^ iand pw*- 
ing. 1^ ifora iore of tmAm^ ook>ws, tmmy: ^ 
ivhich I liad Jiever seen befiise, nd weee ex4retne- 
:}y beanti&I; ilhe imriety in cokwr fcnned a/con- 
43rasttiuift much udded to its ekgasnce. The ffmi^ 
ings were elegant, and would adcvrn iheKlwdUymgs 
of an opidenct £iun^>ean prinoe. But -the h<mses 
of the eoimmon people are but verykidiflferenit. 

They have also movedbfe houses, vikkk -they 
use for^fisbing^ and soraetin^sfidr huntaiag; vvbk^ 
ane made of ^er skins, or birch bxk ^twcd^aogft^ 
ther, which they cover over poles made fer Kite 
puiJpose; i§iey are bent over to ioxm. a semidrclc, 
whidi reseinbk those bttithy the Amecteans for 
beans or hopsto grow on, aad are oo^iaevod oiwas 
before mean^doned, wiuch are very light, and easify 
transported where necessity wquires. 
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The best of their cMas have no drnnneys^trnt 
a small hole to let the 9mckt through, which Acy 
are compelled to stop up in stc»tny weathei^ and 
when it is too cold to put out their fire, their huts 
are filled with douds of smoke, which render them 
insuTOortable to any but an Indian. 

Tne commcm people lie on bear ^ins, which 
are spread on the floor. Their chiefs lUeep on bea- 
ver skins, which are sometimes ekvated. 

Their utensils are few, and in point of useful- 
ness very defective; those to hold water in, arc 
made of the skins of animals, and the kno^ ex- 
crescences of hard wood; their spoons are manu- ; 
factured out oi wood, or the bones of a Buffido, ; 
and are tolerably commodious, and I have often 
seen them elegant, and sometimes painted. 

The Flatheads and Clatsc^ make baskets oi^ ! 
of rushes that will hold water, if they are not very ] 
dry. These/ two nations a^>ear to have more of ^ 
a mechanical genius, than any other people that I 
have ever been acquainted widi. And I think thqr 
are not oW^vafled by any nation on earth, when 
taking into consideration their v^ limited me^ 
chanic^ instruments. 

Many of the Indian nations make no use of 
bread, salt, and spices; and many live to be old 
without seeing or tasting erf either. Those thsSt live 
near the snowy mountains, live in a gr^it mea^ire 
an benies, which clothe the fields in great abun* 
dance. 

The Taukies, and other Eastern tribes, wbere 
Indian com grows, take green com and beans, boil 
them togetl^r wit^ bear's flesh, the fat erf which 
gives flavour and renders it beyond coQiparison de- 
licious: they call this dish Succatosh. 
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In general they have no i^a of the use of milk, 
altlK»}gh gtieat quantities might be collected frma 
the Buffiilo and Elk. Ttey only consid^ it pro- 
per for the nOrnishm^t of the young of these 
bea;^ in Aeir tender^tate. It cannot be perceiv- 
ed, that any inconvenience arises from the disuse 
of articlesso much esteemed by civilized nations, 
which they use to give a relish and flavour to their 
food. But on the contrary, the great healthiness 
of the Indians, and die unhealthiness of the sons 
of Epicurus, prove, that tlie diet of the former 
is the most salu^ry. 

They preserve their meat by exposing it to the 
sun in the summer, and in the winter by ptitting 
it between cak^ of ice, which keep it sweet, and 
free from any putr^ctive quality. 

Their food cons^s in a great measure of the 
flesh of the Bear, Buffitlo, ai^ Deer. Those that 
rcj^ide near tlie head of Missouri and Columbia 
Rivers, chiefly make use <rf the Buffalo and Elk, 
which are often seen fr^m fifty to an hundred in 
a drove. When there are plenty of the two last 
mentioned beasts there are but a few of the for- 
mer, and where there are many of the former, but 
few of the latter. 

The mode of roasting their meat, is by burning 
it underground, on ^ side of a hill, placing stones 
next to the meat: the mode of building to heat it^ 
somewhat resembles the fire made under a lime- 
kiln. In this manner they roast the largest of their 
animab^ * 

•The Bfiode of cooking smaller pieces, is to roast 
it in stones, that are hewn out for the puipose. 

The Jlatheadsand Clats^ps procure a rootabout 
the size of apotatoe, which grows spontaneously and 
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HI great abundance, and k tolerabtjr patambte, and 
perfectly agrees with the natives; but nude us «fl 
sick, while we werfe among them,. Byboe i9t 
ikscended Ac Crfuratoia river, we ware unaUe 
to procure game, and had recourse tot ^e^flosfe of 
dogs and horses to preserre Vtk^ as itese roote 
would, without doubt, have destitrpod* us^ and we 
were unable to procwe any other kimi rf food; 

Kfeny of Ae tribes of Indkns aw esMemely. dk- 
ty, I have seen the Maha Indfamsbriag^ water m 
the paunches of animals that w(tre ve*y dirt^, and 
in other things equally so. But the Maha Chiefe 
are veiy neat and cleanly in their tsaXSj aipfiaiiei, 
and food. 

The Indians commonly eat in large partaes^ so 
that their meals may, with propriety, be teimM 
feasts; they have not set hours for their mesals^ but 
obey die dictates of iKiture. 

Many of the tribes dam^e before or aftcnr^eir 
meals, in (tevotion to the Great Spirk^ iot tte 
bfessings they receive. Being informed of lib 
mode of our saying- grace^ they answered, ibsH 
they thought that we were stupni and ungya«ef«iy 
not to exercise- our bodies for die greaft beiidto 
that we received; but muttering with our^ irpsy 
they thought was an unacceptable sacrifice to ^tbe 
Great Spirit^ and the stupid mode of the cerennonjii 
ridiculous in the extreme. In their feasts^ the men 
and women cat apart; but in their domestie* vmf 
of living, they promiscuously eat together^ 

Instead, of getting together and drinking, as^te 
Americans do, they make use of feastiiigasasiiil- 
stitute. ' '- 

When th*ir chiefe are assembled togetW^; <m 
ahy oceilsion, they always conclude with a lesGst. 
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%t{ wh^p^, their Jt^tt^rity an4 cheerfulness know no 
bounds. . , 

No people iHi earth arc^ more bo^itable, kind, 
and free,; ii^ ^e Indians. They will readily share 
with any qi, tl^ir o^vn tribe the last part of their 
prqvisicms,aiid e;yen with thpse of adifferent nation. 
Though thi^y dp Qotk^^pone common stock, yet 
^hat com|^i|ni^ of goods, \5^hich is so prevalent 
among them^.a^ tl^ieir generous dispositions ren* 
der it nearly of the s^ne eflfipct. 
^ They strike, fii^ by rubbing together sticks of 
,iyopd, pf a p^prticular kind, which they procure 
with ea^f : ^Ompther kinds it is impossible to. pro- 
cure %€?;.; ,. . 

..They ajTe extremely circumspeict ^d deliberate 
in tvery w^d and action; there is nothing that 
hwrries them into any intemperate wrath, but that 
inveteracy to their enemies, lyhiph is rooted in 
every Indian's breast, and never can be eradicated. 
Jn ajl otjti^ir inj^^anoes they are^^ copl, and deliberate, 
t;aj^g^^are tp; suppress the,en^otk>ns of the heart. 
K ai^ Indiw has dbcpvered that a friend of hb is 
in danger of h^ng cut off by a lurking enemy, he 
dpe^ no|: teU him of hi^^anger in direct terms, as 
though h^ was in fear, but he first coolly asks him 
which way he is going that day; and haying his 
arjswer with the same indifference, tells him, that 
he .has? been informed, that an obnoxious beast 
Ups on th^ roitfe wh^re he is gpi^g,^ which might 
|?rc^)>ly ^hi)iK iWj3chief- Tji^is hint proves suffi- 
f;i;^it;i4nd his , friend avoids the danger with as 
ra^uc|i^9^^jtK)9, ^s. thpiigh every design and motion 
^ his.qneniy hafij h^n pointed out to him. 

This apathy oftei^ shows itself, on occasions that 
would call forth the fervour of a susceptible heart. 
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If &n Indian has been absent from hts family f^ 
several months, either on a war or hunting party, 
and his wife and chikfren meet him at some dis- 
t^ice from his habitation, instead^ bf tiie affection- 
ate sensations that naturally wise in the breast of 
more refined beings, andare'productive of mutual 
ixmgratulations, he cont^ues bis' course wiihot)t 
looking to the right or IdR^ without paying* tlw 
least attention te those around Mm, till he ar- 
rives at his house: He there sits ddwn, afid'witli 
the same unconcern as if he bad not been sibsent a 
day, smokes his pipe; those trf* hi& friends who 
followed him, do^ tk^ saraei perha^ it is several 
hours before he relates to them the incidents diat 
have befallen him during his absence, though per- 
haps he has left a father, a brotihcr, or a son dead 
on the field, (whose loss he onght^ to have lament- 
ed) or has been siiccessfiil in the undertaking that 
called him from his home. 

If an Indian has been engaged for several days 
in the chase, or any other laborious expeditibn, 
and by accident ceritinued long without food, 
when he arrives at the hut of a fi-iend, wh^re he 
knows that his waii^^ wiB^ be immediately ^up- 
plied, he takes care not to skow the least sjrniptoms 
of impatience, or betray the extreme hunger that 
he is tortured witib^ but on being invited in, sits 
contentedly down, and smokes his pipe with as 
much composure as if his appetite was cloyed, and 
he was perfectly at ease; he does the sanfye if 
among strangers. This custom is strictly adhered 
to by every tribe, as they esteem it a prd6f of for- 
titude, and think the reverse would 'entitle 1*ieiii 
to the appellation of old women. ^i - ^^^* - 
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If you tell an Indian, that his children have 
gceady signalized themselves against an enemy, 
mve taken many scalps, and brought home many 
prisoners, he does not appear to feel any great 
emotions of pleasure on the occasion; his answer 
gener^Iy is, " they have done well," and makes but 
very little inquiry about it; on the contrary, if 
you inform him that his children are slain or tak* 
en prisoners; he makes no complaints, he CMily re- 
plies, " it is unfortunate,'' and for some time, asks 
no questions about how it happened. 

This seeming indifference, however, does not 
piioceed from a want of the natural aiectiom^ 
for notwithstafidii% they are esteemed savages, I 
never saw among any other people greater proofe 
of filisd tenderness; and although they me^ their 
wives after a long absence with the stoical indiflfer- 
ence just mentioned, they are not, in general. Void 
of conju^ affection. 

Another peculiarity is observable in the manner 
of paying their visits. If an Indian goes to Visit 
a particular person in a family, he mentions to 
whom hi^ visit is intended, and the rest of the 
family immediately retire to the other end of the 
hut or tent, and are careful not to come near enough 
to intenaipt them during the whole conversation. 
The same method is pursued when a young man 
goes to p^y his iiddresses to a young woman; 
but then he must be careful nqt to let love be 
the subject oi his discourse, whilst the day-light 
remains. 

They discover m ama:2ing sagacity, and acquii^ 
with the greatest readiness any Uiing that depends 
upon the attention of the mind. By experience, 
axid m acute observation, they attoin many pec- 
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fections, to which Americans are strang^s. For 
instance, they will cross a forest or a plain, which 
is two hundred miles in breadth, ana i-each wifli 
great exactness the point at which they Intend to 
arrive, keeping during the whole of that space in 
a direct line, without any material deviations; ami 
this they will do with the same ease, let the Wea- 
ther be fair or cloudy. 

With equal acuteness they will point to that 
part of the heavens, the suri is in, though it be in- 
tercepted by douds or fogs: besides this, they are 
able to pursue with incredible facility the traces 
of nian or beast, either on leaves 6r grass; ^ff oi 
this account it is with great difficulty a fly&jg ene- 
my escapes discovery. 

They are indebted for these talents, not only to 

nature, but to an extraordinar}*^ command of Ae 

intellectual faculties, which can only be acqtiired 

' by an unremitted attention, and by long experi- 

■cnce.- ^ ' ' ■ '**,"' ■'' ■ '^ 

They are in general very happy in a xetentivc 
memory; they can recapitulate every particular 
that has been treated of in councils, and remember 
the exact time when they were held. Their beks 
of wampum, preserve the substance of the treaties 
they have concluded with the neighbouring; tribes, 
forages back, to which they will appeal) and refer 
with as much perspicuity and readiness,, as Euro- 
peans can to their written records. 

Every nation pays great respect to old age, Tftc 
advice of a father wUl never receive any extras- 
dinaiy attention from the young Indians; pro- 
bably they receive it with only a bare assent; but 
they will tremble before a grandfather, and sub- 
mil to his injunctions with the utmost afeicrity. 
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The Words of the tocknt part <rf their commmiiU' 
fire esteemed by the yoiing^as ofacles. If they take 
during hunting parties, any game that is reckoned 
hy them uncommonly dehcious, it is immediately 
presented to the eldest of their relatrons. 

They never suffer tiiemselves to be overbur- 
dened with cate; but Jive in a state of perfect tran- 
?!uillity and contentment, being naturally indolent, 
if provisions, just sufficient for their subsistence, 
can be procured with little trouble, and near at 
Jiand, they will not go far, or take any extraor- 
dinary pains for It, though by so doing tliey mig^t 
acquire greater plenty, and of a more estimable 
kind. 

Having much leisure time, they indulge this 
indolence to which they are so prone, by sleeping 
>acnd- rambling about among their tents. But whch 
necessity obliges them to take the field, either to 
O[ipofee an enemy^ or to procure themselves food, 
they are alert and indefatigable. Many instances 
of their activity, on these occasions, will be given 
wHen^ we treat of their wars. 

The greatest blemish in their character, is that 
slivage disposition, which impels them to treat their 
enemies with a severity, that fevery other natioii 
.shudders at: but if, they are thus barbarous to 
thoseiwith whom they are at w^r, they are friendly, 
hosintable, and humane in peace. It may witli 
truth be said of them, that they are the worst 
^^^lemies, and the best friends of any people in the 
world. 

They are, in general, strangers to the passion of 
jesdousy, and brand a man with foUv that is dis- 
trustful of his wife. Aftiong $Ome tnbes the very 
id^ is not known; as tfie most abaiidoned off 
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their youi^ men Tcry rarely attempt the virttt^^f 
married women, nor do these put themselves in 
the way of solicitations: yet, tlie Indian women 
in general) are. of an amcH'Ous dis{iosition; and 
before they are married are not the less esteemed 
for the indulgence of thei^; passions. 

The Indians, in their comnoon state, are stran- 
gers to all distinction of property, except in the 
articles of domestic use, which every one. consi- 
ders as his o^vn, and increpses as circumstances 
admit. They are extremely liberal to each othen 
and supply the deficiency cf tlieir friends with any 
superfluity of their own. 

In dangers they readily give assistance to those 
of their band who ^imd in nieed of it^^^ without 
any expectation of return, exafcpt those just*re- 
wairdsthat are always conferred by the Indians os 
merit. Governed by theplaih and equitable laws 
of nature, every one is rewarded according to hb 
deserts; and their equality of condition, manners, 
and privileges, with that constant and sociable & 
miliarity which prevails throughout every Indian 
fiafion, animates them with a pure and patriotic 
^l^it, that tends to the genei*al good of the society 
to which they belong. 

If any of their neighbours are bereaved by death, 
or by an enemy, of their children, those who are 
possessed of the greatest number of prisoners^ who 
are made slaves, supply the deficiency; and these 
are ^opted by them, and treated in every i^eq^eet 
as if they reaUy were the children of the person 
to which they are presented. . ' 

The Indians can form, to themselves no idea of 
the value of money; they considor it, when they 
are made acquainted with the uses to which it is 
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a{i)^Hed> hy 6d^f rmjtkmsi as. tiie source oi kmume- 
ratble evils. To it they attribute all the misehiefs 
that are prevalent among Europeans, such as 
ireaclteiy, phii^ering, devastation, and murder. 

They, esteem it iiratien^ that one-man should 
be possessed of a greater quanti^than another, and 
s^re amazed tkAts^y honour slukild be annexed to 
the possessicMi of itw 

But that the want of this useless metal sh6uld 
*bc the cause of depriving persons of their liberty, 
land that on the account of this particular distribu- 
tirni of it,i great numbers should be shut up with- 
in the dreary walls of a prison, cut oflP from soci- 
ety of which they constitute a part, exceeds their 
.belief; nor do tiiey foil, on^ hearing this^ part rf tite 
United States system of government related, to 
charge the institutors of it with a total want of 
fannumity, and to brand them with the names of 
^vages, brutes. 

They show almost an equal degree of indiffer- 
:^nee for the productions erf art. Wheh any of 
these are shown them, they say, " It ispretty, I like 
to look at it," a^d oft^n are not inquisitive abottt 
the construction of it, neither can they form pro- 
per c(Miceptions of its use. But if you tell them 
a person runs with great agility, is skilled in 
hunting, can direct with unerring aim a gun, o^ 
bend witli ease a bow, can dexterously work 
a canoe, understands the art of war, is acquainted 
.w^ the situations of a country, and can make his 
way without a guide through an immense forest, 
subsisting duiii^ this c^ a small quantky of pro- 
irisions, &ey are ia raptures; they listen with great 
attention to tl% pleasing t^^ and bestow the high- 
est commendation on me hero of it. 
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They ii^ke but very littte use of jphysici&nsi^ild 
medkirae, and consequ5©ntly they have but very 
few cjiseases aaiongst them, Th^re is seldom an 
Indian but what blooms with thfe appearance of 
bealth. They have rio midwives among ttem; 
and among several tribes the mother is without the 
assistante of tmy person being with hei- at the time 
of her delivery, not even a female attendance. 

Soon after the bk-th of a child, it is placed on 
a bo^d, which is covered with a skin stuffed wkh 
soft moss: the child is laid on its back and tied to 
it. To these machines are tied strings, by wl^ch 
they h^ng ihcv^ to branches of trees; or, if they 
4o iiot find trees handy,, they lean them against a 
sf^mp or stone while they dress the deer or fish, 
,or do any domestic business* In this position ihey 
are kept mitil they are several ttK)hths old. Whea 
<aken o«t they arc suffered td go inaked, and as^ 
daily bathed in cdd water, which renders than 
vigpfoals and active. 

The disteases manulacturied by the modern sons 
vi dissipation^ ^re not kAown by them. These 
hardy dliaciples of health, do not hear of thfe pbw- 
erful and pairtful eloquence of the Crouty Consump^ 
timy 4Jid the rest of the long catalogue of. Typhus 
diseases, which is preadiea to tbs votaries of 
Epicures md Bacchus, when their repentance ik 
too late. 

An Indian child is generally kept at the breast 
until it is two years old, and somietimes, though 
rarely, until three years. 

The Indiaps b&sat occasikm inAasmnatbry dis* 
eases, by excessive eatii^, after a fast of three txr 
four da3rs, when reta^es^ing from, or pursuing an 
enemy. 
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The inequality of riches^ the disappointment of 
ambition, and merciless oppressions, are not with 
them exciting causes of inmnity. I made great in- 
quiry, butAvas not able to learnf, that a single case 
oitnelaftcholy onnadness was ever known afeong 
themi 

iPhe dreadful havoc that the smalUpox has made, 
has necessarily been nientioned. 

The mode of curing a fever, is; by profuse? 
perspiration, which is effected by the patients be- 
ing confined in a close tent- or wig^vam, over a 
liole in the^^arlh, in whifeh red-hot stones are 
jdacedj k^ quantity of hot water is then tiirowh 
tijpbn the^tohes, which involves the patiei^t in a 
cloud df vapouns tad sweat; in this situation he 
ru^es out, arid plungfes into a river of water, and 
from hence he retires into a.tvarm bed. 

They never think of giving medicine, until 
th^y have fii^t made an attempt to remove the 
disease by sacrifi^fe aticl prayer; and if the patient 
recovers socm, it is attributed to the holy manage- 
ment of the priest; and if medicine is to be used 
as the last alternative, they never administer it 
without it6 beiftg ^c^ciomfjani^d \t^ith prayer, and a 
large quantity of mbat, which thej'^ consume on 
the fire for a sacrkice. ■ 

They have a plant among them; which has the 
power' of producing abOrtk>n. It is related by Mr. 
JeffetWnin his Notes on Virginia, that the Indians 
inhabiting the Irontiers |)Ossess a plant th&t- pro- 
duces the same effect. 

Considering their ignorance of astit)notny , time 
is very rationally divided by the Indians, Those 
in tiie interior parts (and of those I would: gene- 
rally be understood to speak) count their years by 
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winteiB; ot, as they express themselv^, by snows. 
Some nations among them reckon their yeai?s 
by moons, and make them consist of twelve &y- 
nodical or lunar months, observing, when tlntiy 
moons have waned, to add a supemumeiwy ^le^ 
which they term the Lost Moon; and then begin^ 
to count as befcffe. They pay ^ ^at regard to 
the first appearance of every moon; and cm the oc- 
casion alw^s repeat some joyful jaouftds, s^rttch- 
ingat the same time their hand$^ Awards it. 

Every numth has with them a nsfflie es^^s^ve 
of its season^ for instance, they <aU the month <jf 
March (in which their year igenemUy begins tit the 
first New Moon, after tl^e yemal E^mox) the 

Worm Month oc Moon; because at tWs titrte rile 

worms quit their retreat^ m the bstrk of the trtes^ 

wood, &c., where they have Weltered theH^chtS 

during the winter. 

Tb^ month of A^ is ters^d bjr therti tife 

Month of Plants. May, the m^^^th of Flower*. 

June the Hot Moon. July> the Bijick Moon. 

Their reason fw thusdeacHnina^tig these is rfm- 

ous. 

. August, the Sturgeon Moon; because in this 

month they catoh great numbers of that fish. 
September, the Com Moon, because in ttett 

month tbej gather in their Indian corn. 

Octpber, the Travelling Moon; as they leave 

ajttihis time their villages, and tii£fvel tosvards thfe 

place where they intend to hunt^ring tte v^^ 

ter. 

November^ the Braver Moon; for in this mt&ith 

the Beavers begin to take shelter in their houses, 

having laid up a suflkieiife store of provisions for 

the winter season. 
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December, the Hunting Moon, because they 
employ this month in pursuit of tfieir game. 

Jsmuary; the CoW Moon, as it generally freezes 
hartter, mid the<:(rfd is more intense in this than in 
any ofeer monA. 

' February, Aey call the Snow Moon, because 
more snow conimonly falfa during this month, 
than amy odicr itt the wkiter . 

When Ae moon A)es not shine they say the 
Moon is dead^ tod some call the three last days of 
k the n^ed days. The Mobn^s first appearance 
dley torm its coming to life again. 

They^make no tKvision of weeks; but days they 
aount by sleeps; half days by poiming to the sim 
atno6n5 and quarters by the ri^g and the set- 
iftg t)f'thfe fiutj; to express whiih in their traditions 
th^ make use of very significant hieroglyphics. 
■' The Indians are totally unskilled in geography 
afs weft as aB other sciences; and yet they draw 
on their birch bark very exact chaats or maps of 
the ootantries th^y are acquainted with. ITie la- 
titude and kmgitud^ is only wanting to make thenfi 
tdferabiy complete. ' 

, Their sole knowledge in ^tronomy consists in 
being able to point out the pole-star; by which 
they regulate their course when they travel in the 
ni^t. 

They ^eckCMj the distance of places, not by miles 
ot leases, but by a d?«r^^ jcfurney, which, accord^ 
ihg to the best icalctilatfens I could make; apipeiers 
to be abbitt twi^nty^ EngWsh ihiles. These they also 
dividfe itito halye^ and quarters, stnd wiH dcfman- 
f^ate^enr Wtheir map^ with great exactness, by 
the hiefeglyphics just Mentioned, when they re- 
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guhte in /couitcU their war part^s^ or tbejir bioi^ 
distant hunting excursions. 

They have no idea of arithmetic; and though 
they arc able to count to any number, figures ^s 
well as letters appear mysterious tp them, ^nd 
above their comprehension. 

Every separate body of Indians is divided ioto 
bands or tribes; which b^ qr tribe fpmasa lit- 
tle community with the naticm to ^hiqh it be- 
longs. As the nation has some particular symlyil 
by which it is distinguished from others, so each 
tribe has a badge from which it is denominated; 
^8 that <rf the Eagle, the Panther^ the Tig^^ the 
Buffalo, &c. One baiMi is represei^ted by a S^fce, 
another a TcMtoise, a third a Squirrel, ^ fc^rtha 
Wolf, and a fifth a Buffalo. Throijgitou t every na- 
tion they particularize themsf^Iyes, in tfac; sftcrie 
manner; and the meanest.person among them will 
remember his lineal desert, and distinguish him- 
self by his respective family. 

Did not many circums^tnooes ten4 toconfiitet^ 
supposition, I should be aUnqst mduf^d to c^i* 
elude from this distinction of tribesy and th^ pairti- 
cular attachment of the Indians to them, tha): they 
derive their origin, as some have asserted, from the 
Israelites. 

Besides this, every nation distinguishes therp^ 
selves by the manner of constructi^ their tents or 
bu^. And so well versqJ ^re allfth^ Indian^ in 
this 4istififitiQi|, thatthpHgh J^erpiS^e^ to.bi? 
pp. difference pn the nicest obpc^v^pns mad^ j^i?3f 
on American^ yet they will ip;xmle4ji^^ly.j4isC9yfip'r» 
from the positiw of a pole Iqft ;ia the.^pund, 
what natipn has encany^ed tOa^4?e. 3ppt nf\ar^ 
montlis before. 
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Every bai^ has a chief who is termed die great 
chief, or the chief warrior, and who is dK>8eti 
in consideration of his experience in war, and <tf 
his approved valour, to direct their military ope. 
radcms, and to regulate all concerns belonging to 
that department, ^ut this chief is not considered 
as the head of the state* Besides the grca* war- 
rior who is elected for his warlike qualifications, 
there is another who enjoys a pre-eminence as 
hia hereditary rights and ims the more immediate 
management of ^ir civil oSsdts. This chief might 
witfi great jwc^rkty be denominated the Sachem; 
whose assent is necessary in all conveyances and 
treses, to which he affixes the mark dT the tribe 
or nation. 

Though these two are considered as the heads 
of the band, and the latter is usually denominated 
their king, yet the Indians are seti^Uc of neither 
civU or military subordination* As every one of 
them entertains a high opini(Mn of his consequence, 
and is extremely tenacious of his liberty, all in- 
jyncticms tteit carry with them the appearance of 
a positive command, are instantly rejected wHh 
scorn. 

^ On this account, it is seldom tiiat their leaders 
are so indiscreet as to give out any of their orders 
in a peremptory style; a bare hint from a chief that 
he ^thinks such a thing ^lecessary to be done, in- 
stantly arouses 2m emulation among the inferior 
ranks, and* it is immediately executed with great 
alacrity. By this method tiie disgustful part of the 
command is evaded, and an authority that &lls 
little short of absolute sway instituted in its room. 
. AmcHig the Indians no visibly formiof govcnr- 
m^t is established; they allow'of *io such distinct 
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tion as magi^rate and subject, every one appear- 
ing to enjoy an indq)endence that cannot be con- 
troled. The object of government among them 
is rather foreign than domestic, for their attentkm 
seems more to be employed in preserving such a 
union among members of their tribes as will ena- 
ble them to watch the motions^f their enemi^, 
and act against them with concert and vigour, 
than to mmntaift interior order by any public re- 
gulations. If a scheme that appears to be of ser- 
vice tQ the community is proposed by the chief, 
every one is at liberty to choose whether he will 
assist in carrying it on; for they haye no compul- 
sory laws that lay them under any restrictions: If 
violence is committed, or blood is shed, the right 
of revenging these misdemeanors is left to the 
family of the injured: the chiefs.assume neither the 
power of inflicting or moderating the punishment. 

Some nations, where the dignity is hereditar}% 
limit the succession to the female line. On the 
death of a chief, his sister's son sometimes suc- 
ceeds him in preference to his own son; and if he 
happens to have no sister, the nearest female rela- 
tion assumes the dignity. This accounts for a wo- 
man being at the tead of the Winnebago nation, 
which, before I was acquainted with their law0^ 
appeared strange to n^. 

Each family has a right to appoint one of its 
chiefs to be an assistant to the principal chief, 
who watches over the interest of his family, and 
wthout whose consent nothing of a public nature 
can be carried into execution. These are gene- 
rally chosen for their ability in speaking; and such 
only are permitted to make orations in their cotm- 
cilsand general assemblies. 
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In Ais body, with the hereditary chief at its 
head, the supreme authority appears to be lodged; 
as by its determination every transaction relative 
to their hunting, to their making war or peace, 
aind to all their public concerns are regulated. 
Next to these, the body of warriors which com- 
pretends all that are able to bear arms, hdd their 
rank. This division has sometimes at its head the 
chief of the nation, if he has signalized himself by 
any renowned action, if not, some chief that has 
rendered himself famous. 

In their councils, which are held by the fore- 
going members, every a&ir of consequence is de- 
bated; and no enterprise of the least moment un- 
dertaken, unless it there meets with the general 
ajiprobation of the chiefs. They commonly assem- 
ble in a hut or tent appropriated to this purpose, 
and being seated in a circle on the ground, the 
eldest chief rises and makes a speech, when 
he has concluded, another gets up, and thus they 
speak if necessary, by turns. 

On this occasion their language is nervous, and 
their manner of expression emphatical. Their 
style is adorned with images, comparisons, and 
strong metaphors, and is equal in allegories to 
that of any of the eastern nation's. In all th^ir set 
speeches they express themselves with much ve- 
hemence, but in common discourse according to 
our usual method of speech. 

The young men are suffered to be present at the 
couneils, though they are not allowed to make a 
speech till they are regularly admitted; they how- 
ever listen with great attention, and to show that 
they both understand, and approve of the resohi- 
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tions taken by the assembled chiefs, they firequent- 
ly exclaim, " That is right.'* '' That is good.'' 

The customary mode among all the ranksof ex- 
pressing their assent, and which they repeat at the 
end of almost every period, is by uttering a kind 
of forcible aspiration, which sounds like an uxdon 
of the letters OAH. 

l>ancing isa favourite exercise^imong the Indi- 
ans; they never meet on any public occasion, but 
this makes a part of the entertainment: and when 
they are not engaged in war or hunting, the youth 
of both sexes amuse themselves in this manner 
every evening. 

They always dance, as I have just observed, at 
their feasts. In these as well as all other danees, 
every man rises in his turn, and moves- about vnih 
great freedom and boldness; sin^ng as^he does so^ 
the exploits of his ancest<H*s. Durin&p this tbe 
company who are seated on the ground m a circk 
around the dancer, join with him in making the 
cadence, by an odd tune, which they utter all toge- 
tiier, and which sounds, ** Heh, heh, heh." These 
notes, if they might be so termed, are articulated 
with a harsh accent, and strained out with the ut- 
most force of their lungs; so that one would ima- 
gine their strength must soon be exhausted by it; 
Instead of which, they repeat it with the same vio- 
lence during the whole of their entertainment. 

The women, particularly those of the western 
nations, dance very gracefully. They carry them- 
selves erect, and with their arms hanging down 
close to their sides, move first a few yards to the 
right, and then back again to the left. This move- 
ment they perform without taking any steps as an 
American would do, but with their feet conjoin- 
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ed, moving by turns their toes and heels. In this 
manner they glide with great agility to a certain 
distance, and then return; and let those who join 
in the dance be ever so numerous^ they keep time 
4SO exactly .with each other that no interruption 
^nsuesv During this, at stated periods, they min- 
gle their shrill voices, with the hoarser ones of the 
men, who sit around (for it is to be observed that 
the stxes never intermix in the same dance) wliich 
with the music of the drums and chichicoes, make 
an agreeaWe harmony. 

The Indians have- several kinds of dmices, which 
they use on different occasions, as the Pipe or Ca- 
lumet Dance, the War Dance, the Marriage dance, 
^nd the Dance of the Sacrifice. The movements 
in evf ry one of these are dissimilar; but it is al- 
most impossible to convey any idea of the points 
ill which they are unlike. 

Different nations likewise^ vary in their manner 
of dancing. The Chipeway throw themselves in- 
to a greater variety of attitudes than any oAer 
people; sometimes they hold their heads erect, at 
others they bend them almost to the ^ound; then 
recline (mi one side, and immediately after on the 
other. Others carry themselves more upright, 
step firmer, and move more gracefully; but they 
all accompany their dances with the disagreeable 
noise just mentioned. 

The Pipe Dance, is the principal, and the most 
pleasing to a spectator of ^ny of them, being the 
least frantic, and the movement of it most grace- 
ful* It is but on particular occasions that it is used; 
as when ambassadom from an enemy arrive to 
treat of peace, or when sttangers of eminence pass 
through their territories. 
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The War Dance, wUch Aey use both before 
they set out on their war parties, and on their re- 
turn from them, strikes terror into strangws. It 
is performed, as the ofl^rs, amidst a circle of the 
warriors; a chid* generally begins it, who moves 
from the r^t to t& left singing at the same time 
both his own exploits, and those of his ancestors. 
When he has concluded his account of ai^ men^o- 
rable action, he gives a violent blow with his war 
dub, against a post that is fixed in the ground, 
near the centre of the assembly fcwr this purpose* 

Every one dances in his turn, and recapitukites 
the wcmdrous deeds of his family, till they all at 
last join in the dance. Then it becomes truly 
alarming to any stranger tliat happens to be am<Hig 
them, as they throw themselves into every faorri* 
bk and terrifying posture that can be imagined, 
rehearsing at the same time the parts they espect 
to act against their enemies in the field. Durii^ 
this they hold theii- sharp knives in their hands, 
with which, as they whirl about, they are every 
moment dn danger of cutting each other's tlm>ats; 
and did they not shun the threatened n^iisc^ef 
with inconceivable dexterity, it could not be 
avoided. By these motions they intend to repre- 
sent the manner in which they kill, scalp, and tal^ 
their prisoners. To heighten the scene, they set 
up the same hideous yells, cries, and war* whoops 
they use in time of acticm: so that it is impossible 
to consider them in any other light than as an as- 
sembly of (kmons. 

After some hours q)ent in cbncing the feast be- 
gins; the dishes being brought near me, I perceiv- 
ed that they consi^ed of dc^'s flesh; and I was 
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inform^ diat at dil their pdt4ic grand feasts ibty 
never make use of my other kk^ of food. 

In this custom of eating tk)g's fiesh on particular 
occask>nSy they tesonble the inhabitants of some of 
the countries that lie on the northeast bcu^rs of 
Asia. The author .of the account of Kamschatka^ 
imblished by <»xler of the Empress of Russia: in* 
forms us^ that the pecqple inhabiting Kcnreka, a 
country north of Kamschatk^ who wander about 
in hords like the Arabs, when they fo^ their 
worship to the evil bemgs, kill a rein ^er or a dog, 
the flesh of which they eat, and leave the head and 
tongue lacking on a pole with the front towards 
the east* Also, that when they are afraid of any 
infectious distemper, they kill a dog, and winding 
the guts about two poles, pass between them. 
These customs, in whidi they are nearly imitated 
by the Indians, seem to add strength to my sup* 
positioD, tl^t America was first peopled from this 
quarter. 

" I know not," says a traveller among them, 
^^ under what class of dances to rank thi^ per«- 
formed by the Indkns who catbe to my tent when 
I landed near Lake Pe^o^ on the banks of the 
Mississii^L When I looked out^ as I there men- 
tioned, I saw about twenty naked young IiHii»is, 
the most perfect in their ^pe, and by iar the 
handsomest of any I had ever seen, coming to- 
wards me, and dancing as they s^proached, to the 
iXHisic of their drums. At every ten or twelve yards 
tliey lialted, and set up their yells and cries. 

** When they reached my tent, I asked diem 
to come in; which, without deigning to make 
me argr ahswer, they did. As I db^rved that they 
were painted red and black, ^ they usually are 
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vAitn they go against an enemy, and parceived 
that some parte of the war dance were intermixed 
with their other movements, I doubted not but 
they were set on by the inimical chief who had 
refused my salutation; I therefore <ktermin^ to 
sell my life as dear as possible. To this purpo^ 
I received them sitting on my diest with my g!ui^ 
aad pistols beside me, and ordered ray men to 
keep a watchful eye on them, and to be also upon 
their guard. 

" The Indians being entered, they continued 
their dance alternately, singing at the s^^e time of 
their heroic exploits, and the superiority of their 
race over every people. To enforce their language^, 
though it was uncommonly nervous and e;xpres- 
sive, and such as would of itself have carried ter- 
ror to the firmest heart, at the end of evoy period 
they struck their war-clubs against the poles of my 
tent w:ith such violence, that I expected every mo-* 
ment it would have tumbled upon us. As-each of 
them in dancing round, passed by me, they placed 
their right hand above their eyes, Bad coming 
close to me, looked me steadily in the face, which 
I could not construe into a token of friendship. 
My men gave themselves up for lost, and I ac- 
knowledge, for my own part, that I never found 
my apprehensions more tumultuous on any occa- 
sion, 

" When they had nearly en<kd tJieir dance, I pre- 
sent^ to them tlie pq)e of peace, but they woul4 
not receive it. I then, as my la^ resource, thought 
I would try wliat presents would do; accordingly 
I took jBrom my chest some ril^nds and trinkets, 
which I laid before them. Thiese seemed to stag- 
fijer theii? resolutions, and to avert in some degree 
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their ang^r; for aftor holding a consultation to- 
gether, they sat down on the ground, which I con- 
sidered as a favourable omen. 

" Thus it proved, that in a short time they re- 
ceived the pipe of peace, and lighting it, first pre- 
sented it to me, and tlien smoked with it them- 
selves. Soon after they took up the presents, which 
had hitherto lain neglected, and appearing to be 
greatly pleased with them, departed in a friendly 
manner. And never did I receive greater plea- 
sure than at getting rid of such formidable guests, 

^ It was not ever in my power to gain a thorough 
knoidedge of the designs of my visiters. I had 
sufficient reason to conclude that they were hos- 
tile, and that their visit, at so late an hour, was 
made through the insti^tion of the Grand Sautor: 
but I was afterwards mformed that it might be 
intended as a cotupliment which they usually pay 
to the chiefs of every other nation who hiappen to 
fall in with them, and that the circumstances in 
their conduct which had appeared so suspicious to 
me, were merely the effects of their vanity, and 
designed to impress on the minds of those whom 
they thus visited an elevated c^inion of their va- 
lour and prowess. In the morning before I con- 
tinued my route, several of their wives brought 
me a present of some sugar, for whom I found a 
few more ril)ands. 

** The dance of the sacrifice is not so denonii. 
nated from their oflTering up at the same time a sa- 
crifice to afty good or evil spirit, but is a dance to 
which the >faudowessies give that title from being 
used when zny public fortunate circumstance be- 
fals them. Whilst I resided amcHig them, a fine 
large deer accidentally strayed into die middle of 
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their encampment, which they ^oon destroyed. 
As this happened just at the new moon, they es- 
teemed it a lucky omen; and having roasted it 
whole, every one in the camp partook of it. After 
their feast, they all joined in a dance, which they 
termed, from its being somewhat of a religious 
nature, a dance of the sacrifice."* 

Hunting is the principal occupation of the Indi- 
ans; they are trained to it from their youth, and it 
is an exercise which is esteemed no less honoura- 
ble than necessary towards their subsistence. A 
dexterous and resolute hunter is held in nearly as 
great estimation by them as a distinguished war- 
rior. Scarcely any device, which tiie ingenuity of 
man has discovered, for ensnaring or destroying 
those animals that supply them witii food, or wh<^e 
skins are valuable, is unknown to them. 

Whilst they are engaged in this exercise, they 
shake off the indolence peculiar to their nature, 
and become active, persevering, and indefatigable. 
They are equally sagacious in finding their prey, 
and in the means they use to destroy it. They 
discern the footsteps of the beast they are in pur- 
suit of, although they are imperceptible to every 
other eye, and can follow them with certainty 
through the pathless forest. 

The beasts that the Indians hunt, both for their 
flesh, on which they subsist, and for their skins, of 
wliich they either make their apparel, or barter 
with the Europeans for necessaries, are the Buffa- 
lo, Elk, Deer, Moose, Carriboo, Bear, Beaver, Ot- 
ter, Martin, &c. I defer giving a description of 
these animals here, and shall only, at present, treat 
of the manner of hunting them. 

* See Dr. Hubbard's compilation of Indian History. 
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The route they shall take for this purpqse, and 
the parties that shall go on the different expeditions, 
^e fixed in their general councils, which are held 
some time in the summer, when all the operations 
for the ensuing winter are concluded on. The 
chief warrior, whose province it is to regulate their 
proceedings on this occasion, with great solemnity 
issues out an invitation to those who choose to 
attend him; for the Indians, as before observed, 
acknowledge no superiority, nor have they any 
idea of compulsion; and every one that accq>ts it, 
prepares himself by fasting during several days. 

Th^ Indians do not fast as some other nations 
do, on the richest and most luxurious food, but 
they totally abstain from every kind, either of 
victuals or drink; and such is their patience and 
resolution, that the most extreme thirst could not 
oblige them to taste a drop of water; yet amidst 
this severe abstinence they appear cheerful and 

hgippy. 

The reasons tliey give for thus fasting, are, that 
it enables them freely to dream, in which dreams 
tliey are informed where they shall find the greatest 
plenty of game; also tliat it averts the displeasure of 
the evil spirits, and induces them to be propitious. 
They also on these occasions blacken those parts 
of their bodies that are uncovered. 

The fast being ended, and the place of htinting 
made known, the chief who is to conduct them, 
gives a grand feast to those who are to form the 
dtfferent parties: of which none of them jlare to 
partake tillthey have bathed themselves. At this 
feast, notwithstanding they have fasted so long, 
thoy eat with great tnoderation; and the chief that 
presides employs himself in rehearsing the feats of 
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those who have been most succes^ul in the busi- 
ness they are about to enter upcMi. They soon 
after set out on the march towards the place ap- 
pointed, painted or rather bedaubed with black, 
amidst the acclamations of all the people* 

It is impossible to describe their aplity or p»- 
severance, ^ilst they are in pursuit c* their prey; 
neither thickets, ditches, torrents, pools, or rivers 
stop them; they always go straight forward in H^ 
most direct line they possibly can, and there arc 
few of the savage inhabitants of the woods that 
they cannot overtake. 

When they hunt for bears, they endeavour to 
find out their' retreats; for during the winter, ihtse 
animals conceal themselves in the hollow trunks of 
trees, or make themselves holes in the ^ound, 
where they continue without food, whHst the se- 
vere weather ksts. 

When the Indians think they have arrived at 
a place where these animals usually haunt, they 
form themselves into a circle jacconJing to their 
number, and moving onward, endeavour, as they 
advance towards the centre, to discover the re- 
treats of their prey. By this means, if any Jie m 
the mtermediate space, they are sure of arousii]^ 
and bringing them down, either with their bows 
or their guns. The bears will take to flight at 
sight of a man or a dog, and will only m^Ee re. 
sistance when they are extremely hungry, or after 
they are wounded. 

, I'he Indian method of hunting the buffalo is by 
forming a circle or a square, nearly in the sanm 
manner as when they search for the bear. Having 
taken their different stations, they set the grass> 
which at this time is rank and dry, on fire, and 
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these animals who are extremely fearful of that ele- 
ment, flying with precipitation before it, great 
numbers are hemmed in a small compass, and 
scarcely a single one escapes. 

They have different ways of hunting the elk, the 
doer, and the carriboo. Sometimes they seek them 
out in the woods, to which they retire during the 
severity of the cold, where they are easily shot 
from behind the trees. In the more northern cli- 
mates they take the advantage of the wether to 
destroy the elk; when the Sun has just strength 
enough to melt the snow, and the frost in the night 
forms a kind of crust on the surface, this animal 
being heavy, breaks it with his forked hoofs, and 
whh difficulty extricates himself from it: at thi» 
time therefore he is soon overtaken and destroyed. 

Some nations have a method of hunting these 
atiimals which is more easily executed, and free 
from danger. The hunting party divide them* 
selves into two bands, and choosing a spot near 
the borders of some river, one party embarks on 
board their canoes, whilst the other forming them- 
selves into a semicircle on the land, the &uiks of 
wliich reach the shore, let loose their dogs, and 
by this means rouse all the gante that lies withiii 
these bounds; they then drive them toward^ the 
river j into which tihey no sooner enter, than the 
greatest part of them are immediately despatched 
by those who remain in the canoes. 

Both the elk and bufialo are very furious when 
-they are wouhdecl, and will turn fiercely ootheir 
pujnsuexsi and trample them under their feet if 
jiie himter finds no means to Complete their de- 
struction, or docs not seek for security in flight 
tp some adjacent tree;' by this method they are 
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frequently avoided, and so tired with the pursuit, 
that they voluntarily give it over. 

But the huntbg in which the Indians, particu- 
larly those who iiuiabit the northern parts, chiefly 
employ themselves, and from which tihey re^ the 
greatest advantage, is the beaver hunting. The 
season for this is throughout the whole of the win- 
ter, from November to April; during which time 
the ftir of these animals is in the greatest perfec- 
tion. A description of this extraordinary animal, 
the construction of their huts, and the regulations 
of their almost rational community, I shall give 
in another place. 

The hunters make use of several methods to de- 
stroy them. Those generally practised, are either 
that of taking them in snares, cutting tlirough tiit 
ice, or opening thek causeways. 

As the eyes of these animals are very quick, and 
th^ir hearing exceedingly acute, great precautSon 
is necessary in approaching their bodies; for^ as 
they seldom go far from the water, and their houses ^ 
are always built close to the side of sbme large 
river or lake, or dams of their Own construction, 
upon the least alarm they hasten to the deqKSt 
part of the water, and dive immediately to the boti- 
tom; as they do this they make a great noise by 
beating the water with their tails; on purpo^ to 
jMit the whole fraternity on their guard. 

They take them with snares in the folloiviii^ 
manner; though the beavers usually lay up a suf- 
ficient store of provisions to ^rve fi3r their sub- 
sistence during the whiter, they make from timie 
to time excursions to the neighbouring ivoodffto 
procure further supplies of food. 
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The hunters having found out their haunts, ]^cc 
a tr^ in their way, baited with small pieces of bark, 
or young shoots of trees, which the beaver has no 
sooner laid hold of, than a large log of wood falls 
upon him, and breaks his back; his enemies, who 
are upon the watch, soon appear, and instantly 
despatch the helpless animal. 

At other times, when the ice on the rivers and 
lakes is about half a foot thick, they make an open- 
ing through it with their hatchets, to which the 
beavers will soon hasten, on being disturbed ^t 
their houses, for a supply of fresh air. As their 
breath occasions a considerable motion in the wa- 
ter, the hunter has sufficient notice of their ap- 
proach, and methods are easily taken for knocking 
them on the head the moment they appear above 
the surface. 

When the houses of the beavers happen to be 
near a rivulet, they are more easily destroyed: 
the hunters then cut the ice, and spreading a net 
under it, break down the cabins of the beavers, 
who never foil to make towards the deepest part, 
where they are entangled and taken. But they 
must not be suffered to remain there long, as they 
would soon extricate themselves with their teeth, 
which are well known to be excessively sharp and 
strong. 

Tfc Indians take great care to hinder their dogs 
from touching the bones of the beavers. The rea- 
sons they give for these precautions^ are, first, 
that the bones are so excessively hard, that they 
spoil the teeth of the dogs; and secondly, that 
they are apprehensive they shall so exasperate the 
spirits of the beavers by this permission, as to ren- 
der the next hunting season unsuccessful. 
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When the Indians destroy buffaloes, elks> deer, 
&c., they generally divide the flesh of such as they 
liave taken among the tribe to which they belong. 
But in hunting the beaver a few families usually 
unite and divide the spoil between them. Indeecl, 
in the first instarice they generally pay some atten- 
tion in the division to their own families; but no 
jealousies or murmurings are ever known to arise 
on account of any apparent partiality. 

Among the Naudowessies if a person shoots a 
deer, buffalo, &c., and it runs a considerable dis- 
tance before it drops, where a person belonging to 
another tribe, being nearer, first sticks a knife in- 
to it, the game is considered as the property of 
the latter, notwithstanding it had been mortally 
woimded by the former. Though this custom 
appears to be arbitrary and unjust, yet that people 
cheerfully submit to it. This decision is, however, 
very different from that practised by the Indians 
on the back of the colonies, where the first person 
that hits, is entitled to the best share. 

The Indians begin to bear arms at the age of 
fifteen, and lay them aside when they arrive at the 
age of sixty. Some nations to the southward, I 
have been informed, do not continue their military 
exertions after they are fifty. 

In every band or nation there is a select num- 
ber who are styled the warriors, and who are al- 
ways ready to act either offensively or defensively, 
as occasion requires. These are well armed, 
bearing the weapons commonly used among them, 
which vary according to the situation of tlieir 
countries. Some make use of tomahawks, knives,' 
and fire-arms; but those who have not ait oppor- 
tunity of purchasing these kinds of iveapons, use 
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bows smd arrpw$> and sJso tb^ C^isse Tctc, or War 
Club. . 

The Indiianfii that inhabit still further to the west- 
ward, a cwintry which extends to the South 3ea, 
use in fight a warlike instruineut that is very un- 
coiumon. Having great plenty of Ikh^s^ they 
alw3y$ atta<?k their enemies on horseback, ^nd 
ejKuniber themselves with no other weapon^ thgn 
a stone of ^ middling size, 9uriously wrought, 
which thi^y fasten by a string, about a yard ^^ ^ 
h^lf Jong, to their right arnis, a little above the 
elbow. These stcHies they conveniently carry pi 
their hand^) till they reach their enemies, and then 
swinging them with great dexterity, as they ride 
full speedy never fail of doing execution. The. 
country which th^se tribes posjsess, abounding w}th 
large ex;tensive plains, those who attack th^in ^- 
dom return; as the swiftness of their hprses^ On 
which they are mounted, enables them to ovemke 
even the fleetest of their invaders. 

I was informed that unless they found moiii^ses 
or thickets, to which they could retire, they were 
sure of being cut off; to prevent this they always 
took care whenever they made an onset, tp do it- 
near such retreats as were impassable for cavalry, 
they then having a great advantage ov^ their 
enemies, whose weapons would not there reach 
them. 

Some naticHi^ make use of a javelin, pointed 
with bone, wcMrked into different forms; but th^ 
Indian weapons in general are bows ^uid arrows, 
and the short club already mentioned. The latter 
is made of a very hard wood, and the head pf it 
fashioned rpuiKl Ijike a ball, about three inches ^d 
a half diameter; m this rptund part is fi^fd aA 
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c;dge resembling that of a tomahawk, either of 
steel or flint, whichsoever they can procure. 

The dagger is peculiar to some nations and of 
ancient construction, but they can give no account 
how long it has been in use among them. It was 
originally made of flint or bone, but since they 
have had communication tvith the European tra- 
ders, rtiey have fcM^med it of steel. TTie length of 
it is about ten inches, and that part close to the 
handle nearly three inches broad. Its edges are 
keen, and it gradually tapers towards a point. 
They wear it in a sheath made of deer's leather, 
neatly ornamented with porcupine quills; and it 
is usually hung by a string, decorated in the same 
manner^ which reaches as low only as the breast. 
This curious weapon is worn by a few of the priix- 
cipal chiefs alone, and considered both as an use- 
ful instrument, and an ornamental badge of supe- 
riority. 

I observed among them a few targets, or shields 
made of raw buffalo hides, and in the form of those 
used by the ancients: but as the number of these 
was small, and I could gain no intelligence of the 
aera in which they first were introduced among 
them, I suppose those I saw had descended from 
father to son, for many generations. 

The reasons the Indians give for making war 
against one another, are much the same as those 
urged by more civilized nations for disturbing the 
tranquillity of their neighbours. The pleas of the 
former are however in general more rational and 
just, than such as are brought by Europeans in 
vindication of their proceedings. 

The extension of empire is seldom a motive 
with these people to invade, and to commit depre- 
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dations on the territories ef those who happen to 
dwell near them. To secure the rights of hunting 
within particular limits, to maintain the liberty of 
passing through their accustomed tracks, and to 
guard those lands which they consider from a long 
tenure as their own, against any infringement, are 
the general causes of those dissensions that so often 
break out between the Indian nations, and which 
are carried on with so much animosity. 

Though strangers to the idea of separate proper- 
ty, yet the most uncultivated among them are well 
acquainted with the rights of their community to 
the domains they possess, and oppose with vigour 
every encroachment on them. 

Notwidistanding it is generally supposed tliat 
from their territories being so extensive, the 
boundaries of them cannot be ascertained, yet I 
am well assured that the limits of each nation in 
the interior parts are laid down in their rude plans 
with great precision. By theirs, as I have before 
observed, was I enabled to regulate my own; and 
after the most exact observations and inquiries I 
found but very few instances in which they erred. 

But interest is not either the most frequent or 
most powerful incentive to their making war on 
each other. The passion of revenge, which is the 
distinguishing characteristic of these people, is the 
most general motive. Injuries are felt by them 
with exquisite sensibility, and vengeance pursued 
with unremitted ardour. To this may be added, 
that natural excitation which every Indian is sen- 
sible of, as soon as he approaches the age of man- 
hood to give proof of his valour and prowess. 

As they are eariy possessed with a notion that 
war ought to be the chief business of their lives, 
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that thei^e is nothing more deskal;ile than the rep>fi- 
tation of being a great warrior, smd that the scalps 
of their enemies, ot a number erf prisoners are 
alone to be esteemed valuable, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the young Indians are continually 
restless and uneasy if thck ardour is repress^, and 
they are kept in a state of inactivity. Either qS 
these propensities, the desire of revenge, or the 
gratification of an impulse, that by degrees becomes 
habitual to them, is sufficient, frequently, to iudtice 
them to commit hostilities on some of tihte neigh- 
bouring nations. 

When the chiefs find any occasion for making 
war, they endeavour to arouse their habitudes, and 
by that means soon excite their warriors to take 
arms. For this purpose they make use erf their 
martial eloquence, nearly in the following words, 
which never fails of proving effectual; " the bones 
of our deceased countrymen lie uncovered, they 
call out to us to revenge their wrongs, and we 
must satisfy their request. Their spirits cry out 
against us. They must be appeased. The genii, 
who are the guardians of our honour, inspire us 
with a resdution to seek the enemies of our mur- 
dered brothers. Let us go and devour those by 
whom they were slain. Sit there no longer inac- 
tive, give way to the impulse of your natural valour, 
anoint your hair, paint your faces, fill your quivers, 
cause the forest to resound with your songs, con- 
sde the spirits of the dead, and tell them they shall 
be revenged." 

Animated by these exhortations the warriors^ 
snatch their arms in a transport of fury, sing the 
song of war, and burn with impatience to imbrue 
their hands in the blood of their enemies. 
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Sometimes private chiefs assemble small parties 
and make excursions dgainst those with whom they 
are at war, or such as have injured them. A sin- 
gle warrior, prompted by revenge or a desire to 
show his prowess, will march unattended for seve- 
ral hundred miles, to surprise and cut off a strag- 
gling party. 

These irregular sallies however, are not always 
approved of by the elder chiefs, though they are 
often obliged to connive at them. 

But when a war is national, and undertaken by 
the community, their deliberations are formal and 
slow. The elders assemble in council, to which all 
the head warriors and young men are admitted, 
where they deliver their opinions in solemn speech- 
es, weighing with maturity the nature of the en- 
terprise they are about to engage in, and balancing 
with great sagacity the advantages oi'inconvenien- 
ces that will arise from it. 

Their priests are also consulted on the subject, 
and even, sometimes, the advice of the most in- 
telligent of their wqmcn is asked. 

If the determination be for war, they prepare 
for it with much ceremony. 

The chief warrior of a nation does not on all 
occasions head the war party himself, he frequently 
deputes a warrior of whose valour and prudence 
he has a good opinion. The person thus fixed on 
being first bedaubed with black, observes a fast of 
several days, during which he invokes the Qreat 
Spirit, or deprecates the anger of the evil ones, 
holding while it lasts no converse with any of his 
tribe. 

He is particularly careful at the same time to ob- 
serve liis dreams, for on these do they suppose their 
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success will in a great nieasure depend; and from 
the firm persuasion every Indian, actuated by his 
own presumptuous thoughts is impressed with, 
that he shall march forth to certain victory ,^ these 
are generally favourable to his wishes. 

After he has fasted as long as custom prescribes, 
he assembles the warriors, and holding a belt of 
wampum in his hpBd, thus addresses them: 

"Brothers! by the inspiration of the Great 
Spirit I now speak unto you, and by him am I 
prompted to carry into execution the intentions 
which I am about to disclose to you. The blood 
of our deqeased brQthers is not yet wipfd away; 
their bodies ^re not yet covered, and I am going 
tp perform this duty tP them." 

Il^ving th^ m^e kr^pwn to iheM all the vcy^ 
Uv^§ that induce him to tiM^e up arms against the 
mtion with whom they are to ^^igage, ht thws 
proceeds: "I have therefore resolved to march 
through the warpath to surprise them. We will 
edX ih^vc flesh and drii^ their blood; we will lake 
scalps and make prigpners; and should we perish 
in this gloripus enterprise, \ve shall npt he forever 
hid in the dust, for this belt shall be a recompense 
to hin^ who buries the dead." Having said this, he 
l^ys the belt on the ground, and he who takes it 
up declares himself lus lieutenant, and is consider* 
ed as the second in command; this, however, is 
only done by some distinguished warrior who has 
4 right by the number of his scalps, to the post* 

Though the Indians thus assert that tihcy witt 
e?»t the flesh and drink the blood of their enemieSf 
the threat is only to be considered as a figurative 
expression. Notwithstanding they sometimes de- 
Youf the hearts of thpse they slay, and drink their 
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blood, by waiy of bravado, or to gratify in a more 
complete manner their revenge. 

The chief is now washed from his sable cover- 
ing, anoifited with bear's fat, and painted with 
their red paint, in such figures as will make him 
appear most terrible to his enemies. He then sings 
the war song, and enumerates his warlike actions. 
Having done this he fixes his eyes on the sun, anfl 
pays his adoration to the Great Spirit, in which 
he is accompanied by all the warriors. 

This cerem(»iy is followed with dances, such as 
I have before described; and the whole concludes 
with a feast which usually Consists of dog's flesh. 

This feast is held in the hut or tent of the chief 
warrior, to which all those who intend to accom- 
pany him in his expedition send their dishes to be 
filfed; and during the feast, notwithstanding he 
has fasted so long, he sits composedly wkh his pipe 
in his mouth, and recounts the valorous deeds of 
his family. 

As the hopes of having their wounds, should 
they receive any, prcqperly treated, and expeditious* 
ly cured, must be some additional inducement to 
the warriors to expose tliemsclves more freely to 
dai^er, the priests, who are also their doctors, pre- 
pare such n^dicines as will prove efficacious. Witfi 
^*eat ceremony they carry various roots and plants 
and pretend that they impart to them the power 
of healing. 

Notwithstanding this superstitious method <tf 
j^roceeding, it is very certeiin that they have ac-- 
quired a knowledge of many plants and herbs that 
are of a me^al quality, and which they know 
how to use y^ttk great skill. 

From the tlmt the resolirtbn of engaging in 
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war is taken, to the departure of the warriors, the 
nights arespent in festivity, and their days in mak- 
ing the needful preparations. 

If It is thought nece^ary by the nation going to 
war, to solicit the alliance of any neighbouring 
tribe, they fix upon one of their chiefs who speaks 
the language of that people well, and who is a good 
orator, and send to them by him a belt of warn- 
pum, on which is specified the purport of the em- 
bassy in figures that everj' nation is well acquaint- 
ed with. At the same time he carries with him 
a hatchet painted red. 

As soon as he reaches the camp or village to 
which he is destined, he acquaints the chief of 
the tribe with the general tenor of his commis- 
sion, who immediately assembles a council, to 
which the ambassador is invited. There having 
laid the hatchet on the ground he holds the belt 
in his hand, and enters more minutely into the 
occasion of his embassy. In his speech he invites 
them to take up the hatchet, and as soon as he has 
finished speaking delivers the belt. 

If his hearers are inclined to become auxiliaries 
to his nation, a chief steps forward and takes up 
the hatchet, and they immediately espouse with 
spirit the cause they liave thus engaged to support. 
But if on this application neither the belt or hatch* 
et are accepted, the emissary concludes that the 
people whose assistance he solicits have already 
entered into an alliance with the foes of his naticxi, 
and returns^ with speed to inform hi? countrymen 
of his ill success. -. . 

The manner in which the IndisiB^ depjacp way 
against each other, is by sending a slaye. with |i 
hatchet, the handle of which is painted red> to the 
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n^ioii wtuch the^ mtend to break Mrith; and tbe 
messenger, notwitl:^tanding the danger to which 
he is exposed from the sudden fury of those whom 
he thus s^s at defiance, executes his commission 
with great fidelity. 

Sometimes, this token of defiance has such an in^ 
stantaneous effect on those to whom it is present- 
ed, that in the first transports of their fury a smaU 
party will issue forth, without wsdting for the per- 
mission of the elder chiefs, and slaying the first of 
the offending nation they meet, cut open the body 
and stick a hatchet of the same kind as tl^t they 
just received, mto the heart of their slaughtered 
foe. Am<»ig the more remote tribes this is done 
with an arrow or spear, the end of which is painted 
red. And the more to exasperate, they dismem- 
ber die body, to show that they esteem them not 
as men, but as old women. 

The Indians seldom take the field in large bo- 
dies, as such numbers would require a greater de- 
gree of industry to provide for their subsistence, 
during their tedious mju-ches through dreary fo- 
rests, or long voyages over lakes and rivers, than 
they would care to bestow. 

Their armies are never encumbered with bag- 
gage or military stores. Each warrior, besides his 
weapons, carries with him only a mat, and whilst 
%t a distance from the frontiers of tlie enemy sup- 
ports himself with the game he kills or the fish he 
catches^ 

When they pass through a country where they 
have no apprehensions of meeting with an enemy, 
they use very tittle precaution, sometimes there aae 
scarcely a dozen wacricnrs teft together; the rest 
being ia pursuit of thek game; but though they 
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should have rored to a very, considemfole distma^^ 
from the war-path, they are sure to arrive at the 
yisice of rendezvous by the hour appointed; 

They always pitdi tJmr teats Jong before sua- 
set; and being naturally presumptuous, take r&rj 
Ut^ care to guard against a surprise. They place 
great confidence in their Mani^ous, or housdu>Id 
gods, which they ahvays csary with diem; and be- 
ing persuaded that they take upoa them the office 
of sentinels^ they sleep vay securely undo* their 
ipotection. 

Th^e Manitous, as they are called by some na- 
tions^ but which are termed Wakons, that is sjm- 
rits, by the Naudowessies, are nothing more thEui 
the otter and martin skins I have already dcscribedi 
for which, however, they have a great veneration. 

After they have entered the enemy's countiy, 
no people can be more cautious and circumspect; 
fires are no longer lighted, no mc^e shoutkig is 
heard, nor the game any l(Miger pursued. They 
are not even permitt^ to speak; bat mui^ convey 
whatever they have to impart to each other^ l^ 
signs and motions. 

They now proceed wholly by stratagem and 
ambuscade. Having discovered their enemies, itey 
send to reconnoitre themj and a council is imme- 
diately held, during which they speak only ia 
whispers, to consider of the intelligence impsuted 
by those who ^vere sent out. 

The attack is generally made just befcMr© dby- 
brcak, at which i^riod they suppose their fioes to 
be in die soundest sleep. Throughout ti^ whsrie 
of the preceding night they/wiU lie flat u|xm their 
feces, widiout 5*irring; and n^etthei^ approaches 
in the same posture, creeping upon their hands and 
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^t till, they are got vtithin bow-rfiot of tbose they 
have destined ta destruction. On a signal giv^n 
by the ciiief warrior, to which tf» whole body 
inakea miswer by the most hideous yells, they all 
stait up, and, discharging their arrows in the same 
instant, without giving their adrerssories time to 
recover from Ae confu^on into which they are 
thrown^ pour in upon them with thefr war-clubs 
or tom^wks. 

The Indians thiiA there is little glory to be ac- 
quired from attacking their enemies openly in the 
fteld; their greatest pride is to surprise and destroy. 
They %h^^ engage wirthout a manifest appeanmce 
of aidran^ge. If they fiiui the enemy on their guard, 
too strongly intrenched, or superior in nimibers, 
they retire, provided there is an opportunity of 
doifig so. And they esteem it the greatest qualifi- 
cation of a: chief wanw, to be able to manage an 
aCtSK^k, so as to destroy as many of the enemy as 
possible, at ^ expense of a few men. 

When t^ Indimis succeed in their sifent ^* 
proaches, and are able toforce tlie camp which they 
attack, a scene of horror that exceeds description 
ensues^ The savage fierceness of the conquerx>rs, 
and tiase de^)era1^>n of the conquered, who well 
know what they have to expect should they Ml 
alive into the hands of their assailants, occasion the 
most extraordinary exertions dn both sides. The 
fi^re of tfie combatants all besmeared with black 
and red paii^ and covered with the blood of the 
slain, their horrid yells and> ungovernable fury, 
are not to be conceived by those who have never 
seen them. Thou^ tlw Indians are negligent 
in guan^ng against surprise, they are alert and 
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dexterous in surprising their enen»es. To tlieir 
caution and perseverance in stealing on the party 
they de^gn to attack, they add tiiat admirable ta- 
lent, or rather instinctive qualification I have alrea- 
dy described, of tracing out those they are in pur- 
suit of. On the smoothest grass, on the h^dest 
earth, and even on the very stones, will they dis- 
cover the traces of an enemy, and by tl^ shape of 
the footsteps, and the distance between the prints, 
distinguish not only Mother it is a man or woman 
who has passed that way, but even the nation to 
which they belong. However incredible this might 
appear, yet, from the many proofs I received whil^ 
among them of their amazing sagacity in Ais 
point, I see no reason to discredit even these extra- 
ordinary exertions of it. 

When they have overcome an enemy, and vic- 
tory is no longer doubtful, the conquerors first des- 
patch all such as they think they rfiall not be able 
to carry off without great trouble, and then endea- 
vour to take as many prisoners as possiWe; after 
this they return to scalp those who are either dead, 
or too much wounded to be taken with them. 

At this business they are exceedingly expert. 
They seize the head of the disabled or dead enemy, 
and, placing one of their feet on the neck, twist 
their left hand in the hair; by this means, paving 
extended the skin, that covers the top of Ae head, 
they draw out their scalping knives, which are 
always kept in good order for this cruel purpose, 
and with a few dexterous strokes take off the part 
that is termed the scalp. They are so expeditious^ 
in doing this, that the whole time required scarce- 
ly exceeds a minute. These they presence as monu- 
ments of their prowess, and at the same time as 
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piKK>k of the vengeance they have inflicted on their 
enemies. 

If two Indiana seize in the same instmit a prison- 
er, and seem to have an equal claim, die contest 
between them is soon decided; for, to put a ^edy 
end to any dispute that might arise, the person 
t^t is apprehensive he shall lose his expected re> 
ward, immediately has recourse to his tomahawk 
or war club, and knocks on the head the unhappy 
cause of their contention. 

Having completed their purposes, and made as 
much havoc as possible, they immediately retire 
towards their own country, 'with the spoil they 
have acquired, for fear of being pursued. 

Should this be the case, they make use of many 
stratagems to elude the searches ctf their pursuers. 
They sometimes scatter leaves, sand, or dust over 
the prints of their feet; sometimes tread in each 
other'^ footsteps: and sometimes lift their feet so 
high and ti^ad so lightly, as not to laake any im* 
pression on the ground. But if they find all these 
precautions unavailing, and that they are near be- 
ing overtaken, they first despatch and scalp their 
prisiMiers, and then dividing, each endeavours to 
regain his native country by a different route. 
This prevents all further pursuit; for their purdu* 
ers now despairing, either of gratifying their re* 
venge, or of releasing tliose of their friends who 
were made captives, return home. 

If tl^ successful party is so lucky as to make 
good tfieir retreat unmolested, they hasten with the 
greatest expedition to reach a coimtry where they 
may be perfectly secure; and that their wounded 
companions may not retard their flight, they car- 
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ly them by turns in littd's, or if k b in the wiater 
season draw them on sledges. 

The prisoners during their march, are guarded 
with the greatest care. During the day, if the 
joiuTiey is over land, they are always held by some 
of the victorious party; if by water, they are fest- 
ened to the canoe. In the ni^t time they are 
stretched along the ground quite naked,.with their 
legs, arms, and neck fastened to hooks fixed in the 
ground. Besides this, cords are tied to their arms 
or legs, which are held by an Indian, who instant- 
ly awakes at the least motion of them. 

During their march they oblige their prison- 
ers to sing their desith song, which generally con- 
sists of these or similar sentences: " I am going 
to die, I am about to suffer; but I will bear the 
severest tortures my enemies can inflict, with be- 
coming fortitude. I will die like a brave man; 
and I shall then go to join the chiefs that have suf- 
fered on the same accoimt." These songs are con- 
tinued with necessary intervals, until they reach 
the village or camp to which they are going. 

When the warriors are arrived withm h^ing, 
they set up diflferent cries, which communicate 
to their friends a general history of the success of 
the expedition. The number of the death-cries 
they give, declare how many of their'own party 
are lost; and the number of war-hoops, the num- 
ber of prisoners they have taken. 

It is difficult to describe these cries; but the best 
idea I can convey of them is, that the former con- 
sists of the sound whoo, whoo, whoop, which is 
continued in a long shrill tone, nearly till the 
breath is exhausted, and then broken oflF with a 
sudden elevation of the voice. The latter, is a 
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loud cry, of much the same Idnd, which is modu- 
lated into notes by Ae hand being placed bcfiM^ 
tlie mouth. Both of them might be h^rd to a 
very considerable distance. 

Whilst these are uttering, the persons, to whom 
they are designed to c<»ivey the intelligence, con- 
tiiiue motionless and aU attention. When this 
ceremony is performed, the whole village bsue out 
to learn the particulars of the relation they have 
just heard in general terms; and accordingly as 
the news proves mournful cm: the conCraiy, they 
answer by so many acclamations or cries of la- 
njentati(M). 

Being by this time arrived at the village or 
canip, the women ami children arm themselves 
vfith sticks and bludgeons, and form themselves 
into two ranks, through which the prisoners are 
obliged to pass. The treatment they undergo be- 
fore they reach the extremity of the line, is very 
severe. Sometimes they are , so beaten over the 
head and face, as to have scarcely any remains of 
life; and happy would it be for them if by this 
usage an end was put to their wretched beings. But 
their tormentors take care that none of the blows 
they give prove mortal, as they wish to reserve the 
miserable si^fferers for more severe inflictions. 

After having undergone this introductory dis- 
cipline, they are bound hand foot, whilst the chiefs 
hold a council in which their fate is determined. 
Those who tuie deqrccd to be put to death, by 
the usual torments,, are delivered to the chief of 
the warriors; such as are to be spared, are given 
into the hands of the chief of the nation: so that 
in a.short time all the prisoners may be assured of 
their fate, as the sentence now pronounced is irre- 
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vocsitde. The former tfiey term bdng consigfued 
to the house of death, the latter to the house of 
grace. 

Such captives as are pretty far advanced in life, 
and have acquired great honour by their warlike 
. deeds, always atone for the blood they have spilt, 
l^ die tortures of fire. Their success in war is rea- 
dily known by the blue marks up<m their breasts 
mid arms^ which are as legible to t^t Indian^ as 
letters are to Americans, 

The manner in which these hieroglyphics are 
made, is by breaking the skin with the teeth of 
fish, or sharpened flints, dipped in a kind of ink 
ittrndt of the soc^ of pitch pine. Like those of an- 
c^t Picts of Britain, these are esteemed omamen- 
talj £md at die same time they serve as registei^ 
of the heroic actions of the warrior, who tJuis 
' t^ears about him indelible marks of his valour. 

The pisoners destined to death are soon led to 
the place of executicm, which is generally in the 
centre of die camp or village; where, being stript, 
and every part of their bodies blackened, the skin 
of a crow or raven is fixed on their heads. They 
are then bound to a stake, with feggots heaped 
around them, and obliged, for die last time^ to 
sing their death smig. 

The warriors, few such it is only who commonly 
sufier this punishment, now perform in a more^ 
prolix manner this sad solemnity. They recotme 
with an audible voice all the brave actions they 
have perfiMrraed, and pride them^iv^s in the num- 
ber of enemies they have killed. IndiisreheatrsaLt 
they spare not even their tormentors, but strive fey 
everjT provokii^ tale they can invem, to irritate 
aiKl insult them. Sometimes this )^s die desired 
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effect, and the sufferers are despatched sooner than 
they otherwise would have been. 

There are many other methods which the In- 
dians make use of to put their priscMiers to death; 
but these are only occasional; that of burning is 
most generally used. 

This method of tormenting their enemies is ccm- 
sidered by the Indians as productive of more than 
one beneficial consequence. It satiates, in a greater 
degree, that diabolical lust of revenge, which is 
the predominant passion in the breast of every 
individual of every tribe; and it gives the growing 
warriors an early propensity to that cruelty and 
thirst of blood, which is so necessary a qualifica- 
tion for such as would be thoroughly skilled in 
their savage art of war. 

Notwithstanding these acts of severity exercised 
by the Indians towards those of their own species, 
who fall into their hands, some tribes of them 
have been very remarkable for their moderation 
to such female prisoners, belonging to the English 
colonies, as have happened to be taken by them. 
Women of great beauty have frequently been 
carried off by them, and during a march of three 
or four hundred miles, through their retired fo- 
rests, have lain by their sides without receiving 
any insult, and their chastity has remained invio- 
late. Instances have happened, where female cap- 
tives, ^ho have been pregnant at the time of their 
being taken, have found the pangs of child-birth 
come upon them in the midst of solitary woods, 
and savages tlieir only companions; yet from these, 
savages as they were, have they received every 
assistance their situations woxuld admit of, and 
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been treated with a degree of delicacy and hu- 
manity they little expected. 

Those prisoners that are consigned to the house 
of grace, and these are commonly the young men, 
women, and children, await the disposal of the 
chiefs, who, after the execution of such as are con- 
demned to die^ hold a council for this purpose. 

A herald is sent round the village or camp, to 
give notice that such as have lost any relations in 
the late expedition, are desired to attend the dis- 
tribution which is about to take place. Those wo- 
men, who have lost their sons or husbands, are 
generally satisfied in the first place; after these, 
sueh as have been deprived of friends of a more 
remote degree of consanguinity, or who choose to 
adopt some of the youth. 

The division beiiig made, whictt is done, as in 
<^3er cases, without the least dispute, those who 
have received any share, lead them to their tents 
or huts; and having unbound Aem, wash and 
dress their wounds, tf they happen to receive any; 
they then clothe theni, and give the most comfort- 
able and refreshing food their store will afibrd. 

Whilst their new domestics are feeding, they 
endeavour to administer consolation to them; they 
tell them that as they are redeemed from death, 
they must now be cheerful and happy; and if they 
serve them well, without murmuring or repining, 
notlung shaU be wanting to make them such atone- 
ment for the loss of their country and friends, as 
circumstances will allow of. 

If any men are spared, they are commonly given 
to the widows that have lost their husbands by 
the hand of the enemy, should there be any such, 
to whom, if they happen to prove agreeable, they 
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are soon married. But shoiUd the dame be otlier- 
wise engaged, the life of him who faUs to her lot 
is in great danger; especially if she fancies that her 
late husband wants a slave in the country of spirits, 
to which he is gone. 

When this is the case, a number of young men 
take the devoted captive to some distance, and des- 
patch him without any ceremony: after he has 
been spared by the council, they consider him of 
too little consequence to be entitled to the tor- 
ments allotted to tliose who have been judged 
worthy of them. 

The women are usually distributed to the men, 
from whom they do not fail of meeting with a fa- 
vourable reception. The boys and girls are taken 
into the families of such as have need of them, and 
are considered as slaves; and it is not uncommon 
that they are sold in the same capacity to the Ame- 
rican traders who come among them. 

The Indians have no idea of moderating the 
ravages of war, by sparing their prisoners, and en- 
tering into a negotiation with the band from whom 
they have been taken, for an exchange. All that 
are captivated by both parties, are either put to 
death, adopted, or made slaves of. And so parti- 
cular are every nation in this respect, that if any 
of their tribe, even a warrior, should be taken 
prisoner, and by chance be received into the house 
of grace, either as an adopted person or a slave, 
and should afterwards make his escape, they will 
by no means receive him, or acknowledge lum as 
one of their band. 

The cojidition of such as are adopted, differs 
not in any one instance from the children of the 
nation to which they now belong. They assume 
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all the riglUs of those whose places they supply, 
and frequently make no difficulty of going in the 
war parties against their own countrymen. Should 
however, any of those by chance make their es- 
cape, and be afterwards retaken, they are esteemed 
as unnatural children, and ungrateful persons, who 
have deserted and made war upon their parents 
and benefactors, and are treated with uncommon 
severity. 

That part of the prisoners which are considered 
as slaves, are generally distributed among the 
chiefs; who frequently make presents of some of 
them to the American governors of the out posts, 
or to the superintendents of Indian affairs. I have 
been informed that it was the Jesuits and French 
missionaries that first occasioned the introduction 
of these unhappy captives into the settlements, 
and who by so doing taught the Indians that they 
were valuable. 

Their views indeed were laudable, as they ima- 
gined that bv this method they should not only 
prevent much barbarity and bloodshed, but find, 
the opportunities of spreading their religion among 
them increased. To this purpose they have en- 
couraged the traders to purchase such slaves as 
they met with. 

The good effects of this mode of proceeding, 
were not however equal to the expectations of these 
pious fathers. Instead of being the means of pre- 
venting cruelty and bloodshed, it only caused dis- 
sensions between the Indian nations to be carried 
on witli a greater degree of violence, and with 
unremitted ardour. The prize they fought for 
being no longer revenge or fame, but the acquire- 
ment of spirituous liquors, for which their captives 
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were to be exchanged, and of wKch almost every 
nalion is knmodcrately ftmd, they sought for their 
enemies witfi unwonted alacrity, smd were con- 
^tantfy cm the watch to surj^-ise and carry them off. 

It xtrigbt still be said that fewer of the captives 
2St!t tormented and put to death, since Aese ex- 
pectations, of receiving so valuable a consideration 
fwthem have been excited than there usually had 
been; but it does not appear that their accustom- 
ed, cruelty to the warriors they take, is in flie least 
abated; their natural desire of vengeance must be 
gratified; they now only become more assiduous 
in securing a greater number of young prisoners, 
whibt those who are made captive in their defence, 
are tormented and put to death as befcMe. 

And this, even in despite of the disgraceful es- 
timation; for the Indians consider every conquer- 
ed people as in a state of vassalage to their conquer- 
ors. After one nation has finally subdued another, 
and a ccmditional submission is agreed on, it is 
customary for the chiefs of the conquered, when 
they sit in council with their subduers, to wear pet- 
ticoats, as an acknowledgment that they are in a 
state of subjection, and ought to be ranked among 
the women. Their partiality of the French has 
however taken too deep root for time itself to era- 
dicate it. 

The wars that are carried on between the Indi- 
an nations affe in general hereditary, and continue 
from age to age with a few interruptions. If a 
peace becomes necessary, the principal care of both 
parties is to avoid the appearance of making the 
first advances. 

When they treat xyith] an enemy, relative to a 
suspension of hostilities, the chief who is commis- 
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sioned to undertake the negotiaticm, if it is not 
brought about by the mediation of scmieneighbai^r 
ing band, abates nothing of hisnatoralMughtiness, 
even when the affairs <rfhis country are m iJbe womt 
situation, he makes no concessions, butendeavours 
to persuade his adversaries that it is dieir interest 
to putan end to the war. 

Accidents sometimes contribute to bring about 
a peace between nations that otherwise could not be 
prevailed on to listen to terms of accommodation. 

Sometimes the Indians grow tired of a war, 
which they have carried on against some neigh- 
bouring nation for many years without nmch sue- 
cess, and in this case they seek for mediators to 
begin a negotiation. These being obtained> the 
treaty is thus conducted: 

A number of their own chiefs, joined by those 
who have accepted the friendly office, set out to- 
gether for the enemies' country; such as a are cho* 
sen for this purpose, are chiefs of the most extea^ 
sive abilities, and of the greatest integrity. Ttey 
bear before them the Pipe of Peace, which I need 
not inform my readers is of the same nature as a 
Flag of Truce among the Americans, and is treat- 
ed with the greatest respect and veneration, even 
by the most barbarous nations. I never heard of 
an instance wherein the bearers of this sacred badge 
of friendship were ever treated disrespectfully^ or 
its rights violated. The Indians believe tliat liie- 
Great Spirit never suffers an infraction of this kind 
to go unpunished. 

The Pipe of Peace, which is termed by them 
the Calumet, for what reason I could never learn, 
is about four feet long. The bowl of it is made 
of red marble, and the stem of it (rfa light wood, 
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curiously painted with hieroglyphics in various 
colours, and adorned with feathers, of the most 
beautiful birds; but it is not in my power to convey 
an idea of the various tints and pleasing ornaments 
of this much esteemed Indian implement. 

Every nation has a different method of decorat- 
ing these pipes; and they can tell at first sight to 
what band it belongs. It is used as an introduc- 
tion to all treaties, and great ceremony attends the 
-i^eof it on these occasions. 

The assistant or aid-de-camp of the great war- 
rior, when the chiefs are assembled and seated, fills 
it with tobacco mixed with herbs, taking carfe at 
thte same time that no part of it touches the ground. 
When it is filled> he takes a coal that is thoroughly 
kindled^ from a fire which is generally kept burn- 
ing in the midst of the assembly, and places it on 
the tobacco. 

As soon ^s it is sufliciently lighted, he^ throws 
. off the coal. He then turns the stem of it towards 
the Iwavens, after this towards the earth, and now 
holding it horizontally, moves himself round till 
he has completed a circle; by the first action he 
is* supposed to present it to the Great Spirit, whose 
aid is thereby supplicated; by the second to avert 
any malicious interposition of the evil spirits; and 
by the third to gain the protection of the spirits in- 
habiting the air, the earth, and the waters. Having 
^us secured the favour of these invisible agents,, 
in whose power they suppose it is either to forward 
or obstruct the issue of their present deliberations, 
he presents it to the hereditary chief, who having 
taken two or three whiffs, blows the smoke fi-om 
his moutli, first towards heaven, and then around 
him upon the ground. 
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It is afterwards put in the same maanw mto the 
mouths of the ambassadcM^ or stnoigieFs, who oh^ 
serve the same ^reremOTiy, then to the cl^ief of the 
warri€»^ and to all the other chiefs in turn, aic^ 
cording to their gradation. During this timie the 
person who executes this honourable office holds 
&e pipe slightly in his hand, as if he feared to 
press the sacred instrument; nor does any one 
f»%sume to toudi it but wi& his lips. 

Whoi the chiefs who are intrusted wilii the com- 
mission for making peace, approach the tmm or 
camp to which they are goii^^ ttey bepn to sfeg 
^id dance the songs md d^ces appropriated to 
thisoccam>n« By this time the adverse p^ty are 
i^iprised of their arrival, and, at the sig^ of the 
Fipe of Feace de^^esting themselves erf thw wonted 
enmity, inv^ them to the hrfntation of ^ Gn^ 
Chief, and furnish them with every eonv^sHency 
duripg the negotiation. 

A cQUficil is thetx held; and whf n the ap^ecbes 
dsiA debates are ended, if no obstructms sarise to 
put a stop to the treaty, the painted liatc^ is 
buried in the ground, as a memori^ th^ nil aal- 
mosities betweoi the contending n^oos Imve 
ce^ed, and a peace taken place. Ammig the ruder 
|>ands, such as have no communk&tion with the 
Americans, a war-club painted red is buried, m- 
stead of the hatchet. 

A belt of wampum is also given on ^s occasio% 
which serves as a ratification of the peace, smd re- 
cords to the late^ posterity, by the hieroglyphics 
into which the beads are fcMined, every stiptdated 
article in the treaty. 

These belts are made of shells found (m the coasts 
of New- England and Virgink, which are sawed out 
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into beaxfe of aa oblong fornix sdbout a quarter of 
aa indi long^ and round like other beads. Being 
strung onkadier strings, and several of them sewed 
neatly together with fine sinewy threads, they then 
compose what is termed a belt x>f wampum. 

The shells are generally of two colours, some 
white and others violet; but the latter are more 
bighlj? esteemed than thi former. They sae held 
in as much estimation by the Indians, as gold, sil* 
»ver^ (M* jH^cious stoics arc by the Americans. 
. The belts are composed of ten, twelve, <Mr a 
^eatcr number of strings, acceding to the import- 
ance erf the affair in agitation, or the dignity of the 
person to whom it is pres^ited. On more trifling 
occasions, strings of these be^ls are presented by 
the chiefs to eadi other, and frequently worn by 
them about their necks as a valuable ornament. 

The Indkns allow of polygamy; and persons of 
.every rank indulge themselves in this t>oint. The 
chiefs in particu^ have a seraglio, which consists 
of an uncertain number, usually from six to twelve 
^ fourteen. The lower rank are pennitted to take 
* aa many as there is a probability of their being 
abfe, with the children they may bear, to maintain. 
It is not uncommon for an Indian to marry two 
sisters; sometimes, if there happen to be more, the 
whole number; and notwithstanding this (as it 
appears to civilized nations) unnatural union, they 
all live in the greatest harmony. 

The younger wives are submissive to the elder; 
2U^ those wholiave no children, do such menial 
offices for those who are fertile, as causes their situ- 
ation to diffbr but little &om a state of servitude. 
However, they perform every injunction with the 
greatest cheerfulness, in h^es of gaining .thereby 
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tfie affections of their husbaikte, that diejr in tiielr 
tarn may have the hapjHness of beconmig nio&aiB^ 
and be entided to the re^ct attendant on that 
state. 

It is not uncommon for sffi Indian, akhoogfa fat 
takes to himself so many wives, to live in « state of 
continence with mwiy of them for several years. 
Such as are not so fcottmate as to gain die fitvour 
of their husband, by dieir submissive and prudeitf 
behaviour, and by that means to share m his em* 
braces, continue in their virgin state durmg the 
whole of their lives, except ttey happen to be pre- 
sented by him to some stranger chie^ whose atode 
among tltem v/VA not admit of his entering into a 
more lasthig connexion. In this csuae they submit 
to Ae injunction of their husband without mur- 
muring, and are not di^leased at the temporary 
union. But if at any time it is known that diey 
take this liberty without first receivmg his consent, 
they are puni^ed in tlte same manner as if ihsy 
had been guilty of adultery. 

This custom is more prevalent among ^ na^ 
tions, which lie in the interior parts, than amcH^ 
those that are nearer the settlements, as the maa- 
ners of the latter are rendered more conformable 
in some points to those of the Ameries^Ks, by the 
intercourse they h6ld with them. 

The Indian nations differ but little from each 
other in their marriage ceremcmies, and toss in the 
manner of their divorces. The tribes that inhabit 
the bord«*s of Canada, make use of the f<rflowing 
custom. V 

When a young Indian has fixed his inclinations 
on <me of the other sex, he endeavours to gain her 
coAstnS; and if he succeeds, it is never jbiown that 
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iter paints ever obstiiM^thw union Wlieneveyy 
pF^mkiar}^ is agreed ob, B&d the day appointed, 
^ friends and a<iqiwntance oi both parties as- 
semble at the house or tent of the oldest relation 
€^ thelsiifegroom, where a iisast is prepared on 
dieocc^on* 

The compftn^r xvho maet to assist at the festival 
are scmietimes very numerous: they dance, they 
sing, and etU^r into every other diversion usually 
DERde use of (m m^iy of Uieir public rejoicings. 

When Aese are finished, all those who attended 
merely out of ceremony depart, and the bride- 
^oom and bride are left idone with three or foxxv 
of the iwearest and olftest relations of either side; 
.tiiiose of the bridegroosn bekig men, and those of 
the brieve, womoi. 

Presently the bride attended by these few friends, 
birring wididratwn herself for the purpose, a^)ears 
s^ one (^ the doors of the house, and ^ led to the 
tn^idegroom, who stmds ready to receive her. Hav- 
ing now taken their station, on a mat placed in the 
>cei^re of the room, they lay hold of the extremi- 
ties of a wand, about four feet long, by which they 
(Kmtinue separated, whilst the old men prmiounoe 
some sh^t Imrangues suUable to the occasicm. 

The married eoufde then make a public declara- 
tion of the love and regard they entertain for each 
other, and still holdir^ the rod between tl^m, 
dance and sing. When they have finished this part 
of die cseremoir^, they break the rod mto as many 
pieces as Aere are witnesses j^esen*, who each take 
a piece and preserve it with great care. 

The Inride is then reccmducted out of tbe door ^ 
which she entered, wh^re her young companies 
wi^^ to atti^id her to her father's house; Jhere the 
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l>ride^;rooin is obliged to seek her, aod the sfuarr 
riage is consummated. Very often the wife remaiii3 
at her father's house till she has a cMld/ when she 
packs up her apparel, which is all the fortune she 
is generally possessed of, ^d accompanies her 
husband to his habitation. 

When firom any dislike a separation takes place, 
for they are seldom known to quarrel, they gene- 
rally ^ive their friends a few days notice of their 
intentions, and sometimes offer reasons to justify 
their conduct. The witnesses, who were Resent at 
the marriage, meet on the day requested, at the 
house of the couple that are about to separate, aad 
bringing with them the pieces of rod which they 
had received at their nuptials, throw them into the 
fire in the presence of all the parties. 

This is the whple of the ceremony required, ^nd 
the separation is carried on without any murmur- 
ings, or ill will between the couple or Aeir rela- 
tions; and after a few months they are at libeiljr 
to marry again. 

When a marriage is thus dissolved, the children 
which have been produced from it, are equally 
divided between them; and as children are ^- 
teemeda treasure by the Indians, if the number 
h^pens to be odd, the woman is allowed to take 
^c better half. 

Though this custom seems to em^ourage fickle- 
nejss and frequent separations, yet there are many, 
of the Indians who have but one wife, and enjoy 
with her a state of connubial happiness, not to be 
exceeded in more refined societies. Tl^re are also, 
not a few instances of women preseo^ing an invio- 
lable attachment to their husbands, ej^qept in the 
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<^ses before mef^ned, whk& »c not considered 
as eit^r a vidation of Aeir chastity or fidelity. 

Ahhoiigh I l^ve said diat the Indian nations dif- 
fer wiy Httk from each other in their marriage 
ceremctmes, there are some exceptions. The Nau- 
dowessies have a singular method of celebrating 
their marriages, which seems to bear no resem- 
blance to those made use of by any other nation I 
passed through* When one of their young men 
has fixed cm a young woman he approves of, be 
discovers his passion to her parents, who give him 
an invhaftion to eome and live wiA them in their 
tent. 

He aceordingly accept the ofier, and by so do- 
ing eogag^ to reside in it for a whide ycsstj in the 
dwraeter of a maual servant. During this time 
he hunts, and brings all the game he kills to ihe 
family; by which means the &ther has an oppor- 
tmiity: of seeing wltetherhe is able to provide for 
ike sappo^ of his dau^iter and the children Aat 
might he the consequence of tbdbr union. This 
however is only done whilst they are young men, 
ai^ for their first wife, and not repeal like la- 
CGh^» ^rvitude. 

When tiris period isexpked, the mairiage b 
solemnized after the custom of the country, in 
the, foUowing^ manner, tixree or fcair of the oldest 
m^e jn^^ions of ^ bride^oom, saxd as many of 
the bride's, accompany the young couple from 
&eir respective tents, to an open part in the centre 
of tte c$mp. 

The chiefs and warriors, being here assemUed 
to receive theta^ a party of the latter are drawn up 
in two raaiks on each side of the bride and bride- 
gromn immediately on their arrii^. Their prin- 
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cipal chief then acquaiiils the whole assembly wkh 
the design of their meeting, and tdis Aem that the 
couple before them, mentioning at the same time 
their names, are come to avow publicly their in- 
tentions of living together as man and wife. He 
then asks the two yoimg people alternately, whe- 
ther they desire that the union might take place. 
Having declared with an audible voice that they 
do so, the warriors fix their arrows, and discharge 
them over the heads of the maried pain this d<me, 
the chief pronounces them man and wife* 

The bi^legroom then turns round, and bemling 
his body, takes his wife on his back, in which man- 
ner ht carries her amidst the acclamations of the 
spectators to his tent. The ceremony is succee^ted 
by the most plentiful feast tte new married man 
can afford; and songs and dances, acccHtting to the 
usual custom, conclude the festival* 

Among the Indians, as well as European na- 
tions, there are many that devote themselves-fo 
pleasure, and notwitli^nding the accounts giyen 
by some modem writers of the frigidity of an In- 
dian's constitution, become the zealous votaries of 
Venus. The young warriors,^that are thusdisposed, 
seldom want opportunities for gratifying their pas- 
sion; and as the mode usually followed cm these 
occasions is rather singular, I shall describe it. 

" When one of these young debauchees ima*- 
gines, from the behaviour k^ the person he has 
chosen for his mistress, that he shall not meet with 
any great obstruction to his suit from her, he pur- 
sues the following plan. . 

" It has been already observed, that the Indians 
acknowledge no superiority; ncMP have* they any 
kbsas of subordination, except in die necessary le- 
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guIaticEHs oi their war or hunting pardes; they con- 
sequently live nearly in a state of equality, pursuant 
to the first principles of nature. The loyer there* 
fiorc is not apprehensive of any check or control in 
the accomplishment of his purposes, if he can find 
a convenient opportunity for completing them* 

** As the Indians are alao under no apprehension 
of robbers, or secret enemies, they leavdthe doors 
of their tents or huts unfastened during the night, 
as ivell as in the day. Two or three hours after 
sunset, the old people cover over the fire, that is 
generally bimrnig to the midst of their apartment, 
with ashes, and retire to their reptrae. 

. " Whilst darkness thus prevails, and all is quiet, 
one of these sons of pleasure, wraiq)ed up closely in 
his blanket^ to prevent his being known, will some- 
times enter the apartment of his intended mistress. 
Haying fir^ lighted at the smothered fire a small 
splinter of wood, which answers the purpose of a 
n^tch,.he approaches the place where she reposes, 
aBd gently pulling away the covering from the 
head, jogs her till she awakesr If she then rises up, 
and blows out the light, he needs no further con- 
firmaticm that his company is not disagreeable; 
but if, after he has discovered himself, she hides 
her head, and takes no notice erf him, he might 
rest assured that any further solicitations will prove 
vain, and that it is necessary immediately for him 
to retire. During his stay he.c<Miccals the light 
aa much as possible in the hcdlow of his hands; and 
as the tents or rooms of the Indians are usually 
large and capacious, he escapes without detection. 
It is said, that the young women, who admit their 
lovers (m these occasions, take great care, by an 
immediate application to herbs, with the potent 
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cffiqacy of which they aorc weH acquainted, to pre- 
vent the effects of these illicit amours from becom- 
11^ visible; for should the natund conSequ^v^e^ 
^isue, ttey must forever remain unmairied" 

The children of the Indians are always distm- 
guished by the name of the mother: and if a ito- 
man maiws several husbands, and has issue by 
each of tl;^m, they are called dter her- The fta- 
son they give for this is, that as tfeeir oil^ring are 
imlebted to the father for their souls, the invbibk 
part of their essence, and to the mckher for their 
corporeal and apparent part, it is more rational 
that they should be distinguished by the name of 
the latter, from whom Aey indubkably derive 
their being, than by that of the father, to which 
a doubt might sometimes adse wfaedier they are 
justly ei^tled. 

There are some ceremonies made use of by the 
Indians at the imposition of the name, and k is 
consida*ed by them as a matter of great impcAt- 
ance; but wfaatthese are I could nev^ learn, through 
the secrecy observed on the occasion: I only kiK>w 
that it is usu^ly given when the children have 
passed the state of infancy. 

Nothing can exceed the tenderness shown by 
them to dieir offi^>rin^; and a person cannot re« 
commetKl himself to their favour by any med»3d 
more cotain, than by paying some attention to 
the younger branches of their &milies. 

There is some difficulty attends an explanaticm 
of the manner in which the Indians distinguish 
themselves from each other. Besides the name of 
the animal by which every nation and tribe is de- 
nominated, there are others that are personal, and 
which the chiMren receive fnwni tteir mother* 
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The chiefis are aho distinguished by anametitat 
has either some reference to their abilities, or to 
the hieroglyphic of their families; and thete are 
acquired after they arrive at the age of manhood. 
Sucb as have signalized themselves eitter in their 
war or hunting parties, or are possessed of some 
eminent qualifications, receive a name that serves 
to perpetuate the fame of those actions, ox to make 
their abilities conspicuous. 

It is eertain the Indians acknowledge one Su- 
preme Being, or Giver of Life, who presides over 
all things. That is, the Great Spirit; and they 
look up to him as the source of good, froin whom 
no evil can proceed. They also believe in a bad 
spirit, to whom they ascribe great power, and 
suppose that through his means all the evils which 
befal mankind are inflicted. To him therefore 
do they pray in their distresses, begging that he 
would either avert their tioubles, or moderate 
them when they are no longer avoidable. 

They saw that the Great Spirit, who is infinite* 
ly good, neither wishes nor is able to do any mis- 
chief to mankind; but on the contrary, that he 
showers down on them all the blessings they de- 
serve; wliereas the evil spirit is contmually em- 
ployed in contriving how he may punish the hu- 
rn^n race; and to do which, he is not only pos- 
sessed of the will, but of the power. 

They hold also that there are good spirits of a 
lesser degree, who have their particular depart- 
meats, in which they are constantly contributing 
to the happiness of mortals. These they suppose 
to preside over all the extraordinary productions 
of nature, such as those lakes, rivers, or mountains 
that are of an uncommon magnitude; and like- 
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wise the beasts, birds, fishes, and even vegetables, 
or stones that exceed the rest of their species in 
size or singularity. To all of these they pay some 
kind o( adoration* 

But at the same time I fancy that the ideas they 
annex to the word spirit, are very difFerent froni 
the conceptions more enlightened nations enter- 
tmnofit. They appear to fashion to themselves 
corporeal representations of their gods, and believe 
them to be of a human form, though of a nature 
mo^ excellent than man. 

Of the same kind are their sentiments relative 
to a futurit). They doubt not but they shall ex- 
ist in some future state; they however f^ncy that 
their, employments there will be similar to those 
they are engaged in here, w:ithout the labour and 
difficulties annexed to thenj in this p^iod of their 
existence. 

They consequently expect to be translated to a 
delightful country, where they shall always have 
a clear, unclouded sky, and enjoy a perpetual 
spring; where the forests will abound with game, 
and t»e lakes with fish, which might be taken 
without a painful exertion of skill, or a laborious 
pursuit; in short, that they shall live forever in 
regions of plenty^ and enjoy every gratification 
th^ delight in here, in a greater degree. 

To intellectual pleasures they are strangers; nor 
are these included in their scheme of happiness. 
But they expect that even these animal pleasures 
will be proportioned and distributed according tQ 
their n>erit; the skillful hunter, the bold aad suc- 
cessful warrior, will be entitled to a greater, share 
than those who toough indolence or waiit of ^m 
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Cannot boast of any superiority over the common 
herd. 

The priests of the Indians are at the same time 
their physicians, and their conjurers; whilst they 
heal their wounds, or cure their diseases, they in- 
terpret their dreams, give them protective charms, 
and satisfy that desire which is so prevaknt among 
them, of searching into futurity. 

How well they execute the latter part of their 
professional engagements, and the methods they 
make use of on some of these occasions, I have 
already shewn in the exertions of the priest of the 
Killistinoes, who was fortunate enough to succeed 
in his extracM^inary attempt near Lake Superior. 
They frequently are i^ccessful, likewise in admin- 
isti^ring the salubrious herbs they have acquired a 
knowkdge of^, but that the ceremonies they make 
Hse di daring the administration of them contri- 
butes to their success, I shall not take upon me to 
tesert. 

When any of the people are ill, the person who 
is invested with this triple character of doctor, 
priest, and magician, sits by the patient day- and 
night, rattling in his ears a goad shell filled with 
dry beans, called a Chichicoue, and making a dis- 
agreeable noise that cannot be well described. 

This uncouth harmony one wotild imagine 
should disturb the sick person and prevent the 
good effects of the doctor's prescription; but on 
the contrary they believe that the method made 
use of, contributes to his recovery, by divwting 
from his malignant purposes the evil S{nrit who 
has inflicted the disorder; or at least ttet H will 
take off his attention, so that he shall not incfea^e 
the matedy. This they ^q credulous enough to 
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imagine he is constantly on the watch to do, and 
would carry his inveteracy to a fatal lengtli if they 
did not thus charm him. 

I could not discover that they make use of any 
other religious ceremonies than those I have de- 
scribed; indeed on the appearance of the new 
moon they d^nce and sing; but it is not evident 
that they pay that planet any adoration; they only 
seem to rejoice at the return of a luminary that 
makes the night cheerful, and which serves to light 
them on their way when they travel during the 
abseiice of the sun. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Adair has asserted that the 
nati(ms among whom he resided, observe with 
vet-y little variation all the rites appointed by the 
Mosaic Law, I own I could never discover among 
those tribes that lie but a few degrees to the north- 
west, the least traces of the Jewish religion, exc^t 
it be adtnitted that one particular female custom 
and their divisions into tribes, carry with them 
proof sufficient to establish this assertion. 

The Jesuits and French missionaries have also 
pretended, that the Indians had, when they first 
travelled into America, some notions, though these 
were dark and confused, of the christian institu- 
tion;, that they have been greatly agitated at the 
sight of a cross, and given proofs by the impres- 
sk)tis made on them, that they were not entirely 
unacquainted witli the sacred mysteries of Chris- 
tianity. I need not say that these are too glaring 
absurdities to be credited, and could only receive 
their existence from the zeal of those fatliers, who 
endeavoured at once to give the public a better 
opinion of the success of their missions, and to add 
:^p|)ort to the cause they were engaged in. 
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The Indians appear to be in their religioiwprin- 
ciples, rude arnl uninstructed. The doctrines they 
hold aire few and simple, and such as have been 
generally impressed on the human mind, by some 
means or other, in the most igmxant ages.* They 
however have not deviated) as many other uncivi- 
lized mttions; and too many civilized one& have 
done, into idoiatrous^nodes of worship; they ven- 
erate indeed and make offerings to the wonderful 
parts of the creation, as I have before observed; 
but whether those rights are performed on account 
of the impression such extra(»tiinary appearances 
make on them, or wtether ihcy conskkf ^em as 
the peculiar cWge, or the usual place of reskfence 
of the invisible spirits they acknowledge, I cannot 
positively determine. 

The human mind in its uncultivated stete is apt 
to ascribe the extraordinary occurrences of natute, 
such as eardiquakes, thunder, or hurricanes, to the 
interposition of unseen beings; the troubles aikl 
disasters also that are aamexed to a savage life, 
tW apprehensions attendant on a precarious sub- 
sistence, and those numberless inconveniences 
which man in his improved state has found means 
td remedy, are supposed to proceed from the in- 
tefrposition of evil spirits; the savage, c<Mi|sequently, 
lives in continual apprehensions of their unkind 
attacks, and to avert them has recourse to charms, 
to the fantastic ceremonies of his priest, or the 
powerful influence of his Manitous. Fear has of 
course a greater share in his devotions than grati- 
tude, and he pays more attention to deprecating 
the wrath of the evil, than to securing the favour 
of the good beings. ^ 
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The Indians, however, entertain these absurdi- 
ties iix conanaon with those of every part of the 
globe who have not been illuminated with that re- 
ligicm, which can only disperse die clouds of su- 
perstition and jgm^tince, and they are as free from 
error as people can be, that have not*been favour^ 
with its instructive doctrincB* 

In Penobscot, a settlement in the province of 
Main^, in the north-east parts of New-Engkuid, 
the wife of a soldier was taken in labour, and not- 
withstanfling every necessary ^issistance was given 
her, could not be delivered. In this situation she 
remained for two or three days, the persons around 
her expecting that the next pang would put an end 
to her exi^enpe- 

An Indian woman, who accidentally passed by% 
heard the groans of the unhappy sufferer, and ui- 
quired from whence they proceeded. Being made 
acquainted with Uie desperate circum^ance at- 
tending the case, she told the informant, that if 
she mi^t be permitted to see the person, she did 
not doubt but that she should be of great service 
to her. 

The surgeon that had attended, and the mid- 
wife who was then present, having given up every 
hope of preserving their patient, the Indian wo- 
man was allowed to make use of any methods she 
thought proper. She accordingly took a handker- 
chief, and bound it tight over the nose and mouUi 
of the woman: this immediately brought on a 
suffocation; and from the struggles that conse- 
quendy ensued, she was in a few seconds delivered. 
The moment this was achieved, and time enough 
to prevent any fatal effect, the handkerchief was 
taken off. The long suffering patient thus hap- 
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pily relieved from ter paie^> sooo ^ter perfectly 
recoY^ed, to the astonishment of all those who 
had been witnesses to h^ de^>erate situaticm. 

The reason given by the Indian for this hazar^ 
doQs method of proceeding, was, that desperate 
disorders require desj^eraie remedies; that as she 
observed the exertions of nature were ncrt suflGi- 
cientiy forcible to effiect the desired consequent, 
she thought it necessary to augment their force, 
which could only be done by some nuxle that was 
violent in the extreme. 

An Indian meets death when it approaches him 
in his hut, with the same resolution he has oftCQ 
faced him in the field. His indifference relative to 
this important article, which is the source of so 
many apprehensions to almost every other nation, 
is truly admirable. When his fete is prcmounced 
by the physician, and it remains no IcMiger uncer- 
tain, Im harangues those about him with the great- 
est composure. 

If he be a chief and has a family, be makes a 
kind of funeral oration, which he concludes by 
giving to his children such advice for the regula- 
tion of their conduct as he thinks necessary. He 
then takes leav^ of his friends, and issues out or- 
ders for the preparation of a feast, which is designed 
to regale those of his tribe that can come to pro- 
nounce his eulogium. 

The ch^acter of the Indians, like that of other 
uncivilized nations, is composed of a mixture of 
ferocity and gentleness. They are at <Hiee guided 
by passions and appetites, which they hold iacom- 
mon with the fiercest beasts that inliabit their 
woods, and are possessed of virues which do l»on- 
our to human n^ure. 
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In the followitig esthi^te I shaU endeavour to 
ft)rgct, on tiie one hand, th^ pfejudiccs of Ameri- 
cans, Who usually annex to the wwd Indian, epi- 
thets that arc (fisgraceful to human nature, and 
IfHbo vfcw them in no other light than as savi^es 
and cannibals, whilst with equal care I avoid my 
partiality towards them, as some must naturally 
arise from the fovourable reception I met with 
during my stay among them. 

TImt the Indians are of a cruel, revengeful, 
inexorable disposition, that they will watch whole 
days unmindful of the calls of nature, and make 
Urnit way through patMess, and almost unbounded 
Woods, subsisting only on the scanty jMxxiuce erf 
them, to pursue and revenge themselves of an 
enemy; that they hear unmoved the piercing cries 
of siich as unhappily fall into their hands, ^id re- 
ceive a diabolical pleasure from the tortures they 
inflict on their prisoners, I readily gtsmt; but let 
us look on the reverse of this terrifying picture, 
and we shall find them temperate both in their 
diet and potations (it must be remembered that I 
^peak of those tribes who have little communica- 
tion with Americans) that they withstand, with 
unexampled patience, tte attacks of hunger, or . 
the inclemency of the seasons, and esteem the 
gratification of their appetites but as a secondary 
consideration, 

• We shall likewise see tliem social and humane 
to Aose whom they consider as their friends, and 
tven to their adopted enemies; and ready to par- 
take with them of the la^ morsel, or to risk their 
lives in their defence. 

In contradiction to the report of many^ oflier 
travellers, all of which have beert tinctured with 
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prejudice, I can assert, that notwithstanding the ap- 
parent indifference with which an Indian meets his 
wife and children after a long absence, an indife- 
rertcc proceeding rather from custom than insensiw 
bility, he is not unmindful of the claims either of 
connubial or parental tenderness. 

Accustom^ from their youth to innumerable 
hardships, they soon become superior to a sense of 
danger, or the dread of death; and their fortitude, 
implanted by nature, and nurtured by examjJe, by 
precejjt and accident, never experience a moment's 
allay. 

Though slothful and inactive whilst their stores 
of provision remain unexhausted, and their foes 
are at a distance, they are indefatigable and perse- 
vering in pursuit of their game, or in circumven- 
ting their enemies. 

K they m*e artful and designing, and ready to 
take every advantage, if they are cool and delibe- 
rate in their councils, and cautious in the extreme, 
either of discovering their sentiments, or of reveal- 
ing a secret, they might at the same time boast of 
possessing qualifications of a more animated na- 
ture, of the sagacity of a hound, the penetrating 
sight of a lynx, the cunning of a fox, the agility of 
a bounding roe, and the unconquerable fierceness 
of the tiger. 

In. their public characters, as forming part of a 
community, they possess an attachment for that 
band , to which they belcwig, unkown to the inha- 
bitants of any other country. They combine, as if 
they where actuated only by one soul, again&t the 
enemies of their iiation, and banish from their 
mind^ every consideration opposed to this* 
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' Hiey Consult wkhdut unnecedsai^y* op\)Osl tion , oi* 
M^ithout giving way to the excitements of envy or 
ambttion, on the measures necessary to be pursued 
fttf the desti^uctioTi of those who have drawn on 
themselves their displeasure* No selfish views ever 
influence their advice, or obstruct their consulta- 
tionSi Nor is it in the power of bribes or threats 
to diminish the love they bear their country. 

The honour of their tribe, and the welfer^ of 
their nation, is the first and most predominant 
emotion of their hearts: and from hence proceed 
in a great measure all their virtues and their vices* 
Actuated by this they brave every danger, en<hire 
the unost exquisite twments, and expire triumph- 
ing m their fortitude) not as a personal qualifica* 
^on^ but as a ns^ional <^ara&terictk. 

From thence also flows that in^tmble revenge 
towairds those wilfc whom they dre at war, and all 
the ponsequ^nt horrors that disgratje their name. 
ITieirimcuftivatedmind being incapable of judg- 
ing of thepropricty of an action, in opposition to 
^eir pas^ons, wMch are tbtally insensible of the 
controfei of reason and humanity, they know not 
how to keep their fury within any bounds, arid 
cotxsequently that courage and resolution, which 
would other vi^ise do them honor, degenerates into 
a savage Jerocity. 

But this short dissertation must suflice: the 
limits of my work will not permit me to treat the 
sul^ct more copiously, or to pursue it with a 
logu^al regularity. The observations already made 
by my readers on the preceding pages, will, I 
trust, render it unnecessary; as by them they will 
be enabled to form a tolerably just idea of the 
people I have been describing. Experience teaches 
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that anecdotes, and relations of particul^ eve|its» 
however trifling they might, appear, tnableusto 
fprm a truer judgment of Ae manners and customs 
of a people, gmd are much more declaratory of their 
real state, than the most studied and elaborate dis- 
quisition, without these aids. 



The tHvo subjoined delineations^ of two Tribes of Indians^ 
who inhabit the country on this side the Rocky Mount dinsy 
is a summary from the fien qf Mackenzie, 

The Knisteneaux are of a moderate stature, well 
proportioned, and of great activity. Examples of 
deformity are seldom to be seen among them* 
Their complexion is of a copper colour, and their 
hair black, which is common to all the natives of 
North America. It is out in various forms, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the several tribes, and by some 
is left in the long, lank flow of nature. ThcHr 
eyes are black, keen, and penetrating; their coun*^ 
tenance open and agreeable, and it is a principal 
object of their vanity to give every ppssible decon 
ration to their persons. A material article m their 
toilets is Vermillion, which they contrast with their 
native blue, white, and brown earths, to ivhich 
charcoal is frequently added. 

Their dress is at <Mice simpk and commodious. 
It consists of tight legging reaching near the hip: 
a strip of cloth or leather, called assi^, about a fopt 
wide, and five feet long, whose ends are drawn in^ 
wards, and hang behind and before, over a belt 
tied round the waist for that purppi^; a close vest 
or shirting reachii^ down the former ^u-ment 
and tinctured with a broad strip of parchment fas* 
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ened with thongs, behind; and a cap for the head, 
consisting of a piece of fur, or small skin, with the 
brush of the animal as a suspended oniament: a 
kind of robe is thrown occasionally over the whole 
of ithe dress, and serves both night and day. These 
articles, with the addition of shoes and mittens, 
constitute the variety of their apparel. The ma- 
terials vary according to the season, aiid consist 
of dressed moose-skin, beaver prepared with the 
fur, or European woollens. The leather is neatly 
painted, and fancifully worked in some parts with 
porcupine^quills, and moose-deer hair; the sliuts 
and leggins are also adorned with fringe and tas- 
sels; nor are the shoes and mittens without some- 
what of appropriate decoration, and worked with 
a considerable degree of skill and taste. These ha- 
biliments are put on, however, as fancy or conve- 
nience su^ests; and they will sometimes proceed 
to the chase in the severest frost, covered only 
wifli the slightest of them. Their head-dresses are 
cornposed of the feathers of the swan, the eagle, 
and other birds. The teeth, horns, and claws of 
different animals, are also the occasional ornaments 
of the head and neck. Their hair, however arran- 
ged, is always besmeared with grease. The mak- 
ing of every article of dress is a female occupa- 
tion; and the women, though by no means inat- 
tentive to thfe decoration of their own persons, ap- 
pear to have a still greater degree of pride in attend- 
ing to the appearances of the men, whose faces are 
painted with more care than those of the women. 
The female dress is formed of the same mate- 
rials as those of the other sex, but of a different 
make and arrangement. Their shoes are common- 
ly plain, and t&ir leggins gartered beneath the 
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knees. The coat or body covering, falls down to 
the middle of the leg, and is fastened over the 
shoulders with cords, a flap or cape turning down 
about eight inches, both before and behind, and 
agreeably ornamented with quill-work and fringe; 
the bottom is also fringed, and fancifully painted 
as high as the knee. As it is very loose, it is en- 
closed round the waist with a stiff belt, decorated 
wkh tassels, and fastened behind. The arms are 
covered to the wrist, with detached sleeves, which 
are sewed as far -as the bend of the arm; from 
thence they are drawn up to the neck, and the 
comers of them fall down behind, as^ low as the 
waist. The cap, when they wear one, consists of 
a certain quantity of leather or cloth, sewed at one 
end, by which means it is kept on the head, and, 
hanging down the back, is fastened to the belt, as 
well as under the chin. The upper garment is a 
robe like that worn by the men. Their hair is 
divided on the crown, and tied behind, or some- 
times fs^tencd in large knots over the ears. They 
are fond of European articles, and prefer them to 
their own native commodities. Their ornaments 
consist, in common with all savages, in bracelets, 
rings, and similar baubles. Some of tl>e women 
tattoo three perpenpicuiar lines, which are some- 
times double: one from the centre of the chin to 
that of the under lip, and one parallel on either 
side to the corner of the mouth. 

Of all the nations which I have seen on this 
continent, the Knisteneaux women are the most 
comely. Their figure is generally well proportion- 
ed, and the regularity of their features would be 
acknowledged by the more civilized people of Eu- 
rope. Their complexion has less of that dark tinge 
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which is common to those savages who have less 
ckanly habits. 

These people, are, in general, subject to few dis- 
orders. The lues venerea, however, is a common 
complaint, but cured by the application of simples, 
with whose virtues they appear to be well acquaint- 
ed. They are also subject to fluxes, and pains in 
the breast, which some have attributed to die very 
cold and keen air which they inhale; but I should 
imagine that these complaints must frequently pro- 
ceed from their immoderate iudulgence in fat meat 
at their feasts, particularly when they have been 
preceded by long fasting. 

They are naturally mild and affable, as well as 
just in their dealings, not only among themselves, 
but with strangers.* They are also generous and 
hospitable, and good-natured in the extreme, ex- 
cept when their nature is pei-verted by the inflam- 
matory influence of spirituous liquors. To tjieir 
children they are indulgent to a fault. The fethcr, 
though he assumes no command over thein, is ever 
anxious to instruct them in all the preparatory 

aualifications for war and hunting; while the mo- 
ler is equally attentive to her daughters in teach- 
ing them every thing that is considered as necessa- 
ry to their character and situation. It does not ap- 
pear that the husband makes any distinction between 
^the children of his wife, though they may he the 
ofi'spring of different fathers. Illegitimacy is ofily 
attached to those who are born before their mo- 

/* They have been called thieves, but when that vice can 
i^ith justice be attributed to them; it may be traced to their 
cdnnexion with the civilized people, who come into thteir 
countrf to trskffic. 
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thers have cohabited with any man by the title of 
husband.. 

It does not appear, that chastity is considered 
by them as a virtue; or that fidelity is believed to 
be essential to the liappiness of a wedded life. 
Though it sometimes ha])pens that the infidelity of 
the wife is punished by the husband with the loss 
of her hair, nose, and perhaps life; such severity 
proceeds from its having been practised without 
his permission: for a temporary interchange of 
wives is not uncommon; and the offer of their 
persons Ts considered as a necessary part of the hos- 
pitality due to strangers. 

When a man loses his wife, it is considered as 
a duty to marry her sister, if she has one; or he 
may, if he pleases, have them both at the same 
time. 

It will appear from the fatal consequences I have 
repeatedly imputed to the use of spirituous liquors, 
that I mpre particularly considered these people as 
having oeen, morally speaking, great sufferers from 
their communication with the subjects of civilized 
nations. At the same time they were not, in a 
state of nature, without their vices, and some of 
them of a kind which are the most abhorrent to cul- 
tivated and reflecting man. I shall only observe, 
that incest and bestiality are among them. 

When a young man marries, he immediately 
goes to live with the father and mother of his 
wife, who treat him, nevertheless, as a perfect stran- 
ger, until after the birth of his first child: he then 
attaches himself more to them than to his own pa- 
rents; and his wife no longer gives him any otnei: 
denomination than that of the father of her child. 
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The profession of the men in M'ar and hunting, 
and the more active scene of their duty is the field 
of batUe, and the chase in the woods. They also 
spear fish, but the management of the nets is left to 
the women. The females of this nation are in the 
same subordinate state with those of all other sa- 
vage tribes; but the severity of their labour is much 
diminished by their situation on the banks of lakes 
and rivers, where they employ canoes, In the win- 
ter, when the waters are frozen, they make their 
journeys, which are never of any great length, with 
sledges drawn by dogs. They are, at the same time, 
subject to every kind of domestic drudgery; they 
dress the leather, make the clothes and shoes, 
weave the nets, collect wood, erect the tents, fetch 
water, and perform every culinary service; so that 
when the duties of maternal care are added, it will 
appear that the life of these women is an unintcr- 
rupted succession of toil and pain. This, indeed is 
tlie sense they entertain of their own situation; 
and, under the influence of that sentiment, they are 
sometimes known to destroy their female children, 
to save them frpm the miseries which they them- 
selves have suffered. They also have a ready way, 
by the use of certain simples, of procuring abor- 
tions, which they sometimes practise, from their 
hatred of the fiuher, or to save themselves the trou- 
ble which children occasion; and, as I have been 
credibly informed, this unnatural act is repeated 
withc^ut any injury to tlie health of the women who 
perpetrate it. 

The funeral rites begin, like all other sdlemn ce- 
remonials, with smoking, and are concluded by a 
feast. The body is dressed in the best habiliments 
possessed by the deceased, or his relations, and is 
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then deposited in a grave, lined with branches; 
some domestic utensils are placed on it, and a kind 
of canopy erected over it. During this ceremony,, 
great lamentations are made; and if the departed 
person is very much regretted, the near relations 
cut off their hair, pierce the fleshy part of their 
thighs and arms with arrows, knives, &c,, and black- 
en their face with charcoal. If they have distin- 
guished themselves in war, they are sometimes on 
a kind pf scaffolding; and I have been informed that 
women, as in the east, have been known to sacrifice 
themselves to the manes of their husbands. The 
whole of the property belonging to the departed 
person is destroyec'; and the relations take in ex- 
change for the wearing apparel, any rags that w;ill 
cover their nakedness. The feast bestowed on the 
occasion, which is, or at least used to be, repeated 
annually, is accompanied with eulogiums on the de- 
ceased, and without any acts of ferocity. On the 
tomb is carved or painted, the symbols of his tribe, 
which are taken from the difterent animals of the 
country. 

Many and various are the motives Avhich induce 
a savage to engage in wan to prove his courage or 
to revenge the death of his relations, or some of his 
tribe, by the massacre of an enemy. If the tribe 
feels itself called upon to go to war, the elders 
com^ene the people, in order to know the general 
opinion. If it be for Avar, the chief publishes his in- 
tention to smoke in the sacred stem at a certain pe- 
riod, to which solemnity, meditation and fasting 
are required as preparatory ceremonials. .When the 
people are thus assembled, and the meeting sancti- 
fied by the custom of smoking, the chief enlarges 
on the causes which have called them together, and 
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the necessity of the measures proposed on the occa- 
sion. 

|Je then invites those who are willing to foUaw 
him, to smoke out of the sacred stem, which is con- 
sidered as ^he token of enrolment; and if it should 
be the general opinion, that assistance is necessary, 
others are invited with great formality, to join 
them. Every individual wha attends these meetings 
brings something with him as a token of his war- 
like mtentions, or as an object of sacrifice, which, 
when the assembly dissolves, is suspended from 
poles near the place of council. 

lliey have frequently feasts, and particular cir- 
cumstances never fail to produce them; such as a 
tedious illness, long fasting, &c. On these occa- 
sions it is usual for the person who njeans to give 
the entertainment, to announce his design, on a 
certain day of opening the medicine bag and smok- 
ing out of his sacred stem. This declaration is con- 
sidered as a sacred vow that cannot be broken. 
There are also stated periods, such as the spring and 
autumn, when they engage in very 4ong and so- 
lemn ceremonies. On these occasions dogs are 
offered as sacrifices; and those which are very fat, 
and milk-white, are preferred. They also make 
large offerings of their property, whatever it may 
be. The scene of these ceremonies is in an open 
enclosure on the bank of a river or lake, and in the 
most conspicuous situation, in order that such as 
are passing along or travelling, may be induced to 
ii^ake their offerings. There is also a particular 
custom among them, that, on these occasions, if 
any of the tribe, or even a stranger, should be pas- 
sing byy and be in real want of any thing that is 
disjda^ed as an offering, he has a right to take^it, 
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SO that he replaces it with some article he can spare, 
though it be of far inferior value: but to take w 
touch any thing wantonly is considered as a sacrile- 
gious act^ and highly insulting to the great Master 
of Life, to use their own expression, who is the sa* 
crcd object of their devotion. 

The scene of private sacrifice is the lodR^ of the 
person who perforins it, which is prepare^for that 
purpose by removing every thing out of it, and 
spreading green branches in every'J>art. The fire 
and ashes are also taken away. A new hearth is 
made of fresh earth, and another fire is lighted. 
The owner of the dwelling remains alone in it; and 
he begins the ceremony by spreading a piece of new 
clo^, or a well-dressed moose-skin neatly painted, 
on which he opens his medicine-bag and exposes 
its contents, consisting of various articles. The 
principal of them is a kind of household god, 
which is a small carved image about eight inches 
Iqng. Its first covering is of down, over wliich a 
piece of birch bark is closely tied; and the whole is 
enveloped in several folds of red and blue cloth. 
This little figure is an object of the most pious re- 
gard. The next article is his war- cap, which is de- 
corated with the feathers and plumes of scarce 
birds, beavers, and esgle's claws, &c. There is al- 
so suspended from it a quill or feather for every 
enemy whom the owner of it has slain in battle. 
The remaining contents of the bag are, a piece^ of 
Brazil tobacco, several roots and simples, which 
are in great estimation for their medicinal quaU*. 
ties, and a pipe. These articles being all exposed, 
smd the stem resting upon two forks, as it must 
not touch the ground, the master of the lod^e 
sends for th^ person hp most esteems, who sits 
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dowa opposite to him; the pipe is then filled and 
fixed to the stem. A pair of wooden pmcers is 
provided to put the fire in the pipe, and a double 
pointed pin, to empty it of the remnant of to- 
bacco which b not consumed. This arrangement 
being made, the men assemble, and sometimes the 
women are allowed to be humble spectators, while 
the most religious awe and solemnity pervade the 
whole. The Michiniwais, or Assistant, takes up 
the pipe, lights it, and presents it to the ofiicia- 
ting person, wIk) receives it standing, and holds it 
between both his hands. He then turns himself 
to the east, and draws a few whifts, which he blows 
to that point. The same ceremony he observes to 
the other three quarters, with his eyes directed 
upwards during the whole of it. He holds the 
stem about the middle between the three first 
fingers of both hands, and raising them upon a 
line with his forehead, he swings it three times 
round from the east, with the sun, when, after 
pointing and balancing it in various directions, he 
reposes it on the forks: he then makes a speech 
to explain the design of their being called toge- 
ther, which concludes with an acknowledgment of 
past mercies, and a prayer for the continuance of 
them, from the Master of Life. He then sits 
down; and the whole company declare their ap- 
probation and thanks by uttering the word ho! 
with an emphatic prolongation of the last letter. 
The Michiniwais then takes up the pipe and holds 
it to the mouth of the officiating person, who, af- 
ter smoking three whiffs out of it, utters a short 
prayer, and then goes round with it, taking his 
course from east to west, to every person present, 
who iiidiyidually says something to him on the 
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occasion: and thus the pipe is generally smoked 
out; when after turning it three or four times 
round his head, he drops it downwards, and re- 
places it in its original situation. He then thanks 
the company for their attendance, and wishes them, 
as well as the Airhole tribe, health and long life. 

These smoking rites preciede every matter of 
great importance, with more or less ceremony, but 
always with equal solemnity. The utility of them 
will appear from the following relation. ' 

If a chief is anxious to know the disposition of 
his people towards him, or if he wishes to settle 
any difference between them, he announces his 
intention of opening his medicine-bag and smok- 
ing in his sacred steiti; and no man who enter^ 
tains a grudge against any of the party thus as- 
sembled, can smoke with the sacred stem: as that 
ceremony dissipates all differences^ and is never 
violated. 

No one can avoid attending on these occasions; 
but a person may attend and be excused from as- 
Siisting at the ceremonies, by acknowledging Aat 
he has not undergone the necessary purification. 
The having cohabited with his wife, or any other 
woman, within twTnty-four hours preceding the 
ceremony, renders him unclean, and, consequent- 
ly disqualifies him from performing any part of 
it. If a contract is entered into and solemnized 
by the ceremony of smoking, it never fails of 
bebig faithfully UilfiUed. If a person, previous to 
his going on a journey, leaves the sacre^ stem as 
a pledge of his retium, no consideration whatever 
will prievfent him from executing his engagemcnt^f^ 

» It is however to be lamented, that of late there is a re- 
laxation of the duties originally attached to these fcsliTals. 
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The chief, when he proposes to make a feast, 
sends quills, or small pieces of wood, as tokens of 
invitation to such as he wishes to partake of it. 
At the appointed time the guests arrive, each 
bringing a dish or platter, and a knife, and take 
their seats on each side of the chief, who receives 
them sitting, according to their respective ages. 
The pipe is then lighted, and he makes an equal 
division of every thing that is provided. While 
the company are enjoying their meal, the chief 
sings, and accompanies his song with the tambo- 
rine, or shishiquoi, or rattle. The guest who has 
first eaten his portion is considered as the most 
distinguished person. If there should be any who 
cannot finish the whole of' their mess, they en- 
deavour to prevail on some of their friends to eat 
it for them, who are rewarded for their assistance 
with ammunition and tobacco. It is proper also 
to remark, that at these feasts a small quantity of 
meat or drink is sacrificed, before they begin to 
eat, by throwing it into the fire, or on the earth. 
' These feasts differ according to circumstances; 
sometimes each man's allowance is no more than 
he can despatch in a couple of hours. At other 
times the quantity is sufficient to supply each of 
them with food for a week, though it must be 
devoured in a day. On these occasions it is .very 
difficult to procure substitutes, and the whole must 
be eaten whatever time it may require. At some 
of t!]^e entertainments there is a more rational 
arrangement, when the guests are allowed to car- 
ry home with them the superfluous part of their 
portions. Great care is always taken that the 
bones may be burned, as it would be considered 
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a profanation were the dogs permitted to touch 
them. 

The public feasts are conducted in the same 
manner, but with some additional ceremony. 
Several chiefs officiate at them, and procure the 
necessary provisions, as well as prepare a proper 
place of reception for the numerous company. 
Here the guests discourse upon public topics, re- 
peat the heroic deeds of their forefathers, and ex- 
cite the rising generation to follow their example.. 
The entertmnments on tliese occasions consist of 
dried meats, as it would not be practicable to dress 
a sufficient quantity of fresh meat for such a large 
assembly; though the women and children are 
excluded. 

Similar feasts used to be made at funerals, and an- 
nually, in honour of the dead; but they have been, 
for some time, growing into disuse, and I never 
had an opportunity of being present at any of them. 

The women, who are forbidden to enter the pla- 
ces sacred to these festivals, dance and si^ig around 
them, and sometimes beat time to the ndusic with- 
in them; which forms an agreeable contrast. 

With respect totheirdivisionsof time, they com- 
pute the length of their journeys by the number of 
nights passed in performing them; and they divide 
the year by their own succession of moons. In this 
calculation, however, they are not altogether cor- 
rect, as they cannot account for odd days. 

The names which they give to the moons, ar^ 
descriptive of the several seasons, and are as fol- 
lows: 
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May 
June 

July 

August - 

September 

October 
November 
December 
January, - 

February 

March - 
Apiil 



Vvb^ Moon. 

> The moon in which birds 
J be^in to lay their eggs. 

3 The moon when birds cast 

5 their feathers. 

5 The moon when the young 

5 birds begin to fly. 

p The moon when the Moose 

5 Deer cast their horns. 

The rotting Moon. 

Iloai'-frost Moon. 

Whirlwind Moon. 

Extreme cold Moon. 

> Big Moon; some say, Old 
J Moon. 

Eagle Moon. 
Goose Moun. 



These people know the medicinal virtues of ma- 
ny herbs and simples, and apply the roots of plants 
and the bark of trees with success. But the con- 
jurers, who monopolize the medical science, fifid 
it necessary to blend mystery with tiieir art, and 
do not communicate their knowledge. Their ma- 
teria medica they administer in the form of pur- 
ges and clysters; but the remedies and surgical 
operations are supposed to derive much of their ef- 
fect from magic and incantation. When a blister 
rises in the foot from the frost, the chafing of the 
l^hoe, &c., they immediately open it, and ap[Jly tiie 
heated blade of a knife to the part, which, painful 
as it may be, is found to be efficacious. A sharp 
flint serves them as a lancet for letting blood, as 
well as for scarification in bruises and swellings. F6t 
sprains, the dung of an animal just killed is consi- 
dered as the best remedy. They are very fond of 
European medicines, though they are ignorant of 
their application: and those articles form an incon- 
siderable part of the European traffic with them. 
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Among their various superstitions, they believe 
that the vapour, which is seen to hover over moist 
and swampy places, is the spirit of some person late- 
ly dead. They ako fancy another spirit, which ap- 
pears in the shape of a man, upon the trees near 
the lodge of a person deceased, whose property has 
not been interred with him. He is represented as 
bearing a gun in his hand; and it is believed that 
he does not return to his rest, until the property, 
that has been withheld from the grave has been sa- 
crificed to it. 



Examples of their Language* 



Good spirit 

Evil spirit 

Man 

Woman 

Male 

Female 

Infaht 

Head 

Forehead 

Hair 

Eyes 

Nose 

Nostrils - 

Mouth 

My teeth - 

Tongue 

Beard 

Brain 

Ears 

Neck 

Throat 

Arms 

Fingers 



Knisteneaux, 
Ki jai Manitou 
Matchi manitou 
Ethini 
Esquois 
Naphew 
Non-gense 
A' wash ish 
Us ti quoin 
Es caa tick 
Wes ty-ky 
Es kis och 
Oskiwin 

Oo lith ee gow mow 
O toune 
Wip pit tah 
Otaithana 
Michitoune 
With i tip 
O tow ee gio 
O qui ow 
O koot tas ^Y 
O nisk 
Che chce ^ t 
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KntBteneaux 

Nails « . - Wos kos sia 

Side - - - . 0*s spin gy 

My back - - No pis quan 

My belly - - Nattay . . 

Thighs - - - O povam 

My knees - - No che quoin aah 

Legs - . - Nosk 

Heart - - - O thea 

My father ^ • - Noo ta wie 

My mother * - Nigah wei 

My boy (son) - - Ncgousis 

My girl (daughter) - Netanis 

My brother, elder - Ni stess 

My sister elder - - Ne miss 

My grandfather - Ne moo shum 

My grandmother - N'okum 

My uncle - - N* o'ka miss 

My nephew - - Ne too sim 

My niece - - - Ne too sim esquois 

My mother in law - Nisigouse 

My brother in law - Nistah 

My companion - Ne wechi wagan. 

My husband - - Ni nap pern 

Blood ... Mithcoo 

Old man - . - Shi nap 

I am angry - - Ne kis si wash en 

I fear - - - - Ne goos tow 

Joy Ne hea tha torn 

Hearing - - - . Pei iom 

Track - - - - Mis conna 

Chief, great ruler - Haukimah 

Thief .... .' Kismouthesk 

Excrement ... Meyee 

Buffalo Moustouche 

Ferret .... . Sigous 

Polecat .... - Shicak , 

Elk Monstouci^ 

Rein deer .... Attick 

Fallow deer ... Attick 

Beaver - . . - . Amisk 

Woplverine ... Qui qua katch 

Squirrel ... . Ennequachas 
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KnUteneaux, 


Mink - - 




Sa quasue 


Otter 




Nekick 


Wolf 




Mayegan 


1 Hare 




Wapouce 


i Marten 




Wappistan 


Moose 




Mouswah 


Bear 




Masqua 


Fisher - 




Wijask 


Lynx 




Picheu 


Porcupine 




Cau quah 


Fox 




Ma kisew 


Musk Rat 




Wajask 


Mouse 




Abieushiss 


Cow Buffalo 




Noshi Moustouche 


' Meat-flesh 




- ^ias 


Dog 




Atim 


Eagle - 




- . Makusue 


Duck 




Sy Sip 


Crow, Corbeau 


Ca Cawkeu 


Swan 


- 


- ' Wapi«eu 


Turkey - 




Mes sei thew 






Okes kew 


Bird 




Pcthesew 


Outard - 




Niscag 


White Goose 




Wey WoU 


Gray Goose 




Pestasish 


Partridge 




Pithew 


Water Hen 




Chiquibish 


Dove 




Omi Mee 


Eggs 




WaWah 


Pike or Jack 




Kenonge 


Carp 




Na may bin 


Sturgeon - 




Na May 


White Fish 




Aticaming • 


Pikrel . 




Oc-chaw 


Fish (in gener 


al) 


Kenonge ^ 


Spawn 




Waquon 


Fins 




Chi chi kan 


Trout 




Na-gousc 


Craw Fish 




A shag gee 


Frog 




A thick 


Wasp 




Ah moo 
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Knisteneaux. 


Turtle . 


Mikinack 


Snake 


Kinibic 


Awl 


- ' Oscajick 


Needle - 


Saboinigan 


Fire Steel 


Appet 


Fire Wood 


Michtah 


Cradle - 


Teckinigah 


Dagger - 


Ta comagau 


Arrow 


Augusk or Atouchc 


Fish Hook 


Quosquipichican 


Ax 


Shegaygan 


Ear-bob - 


Chi-kisebisoun 


Comb 


Sicahoun 


Net 


Athahe 


Tree 


Mistick 


Wood - 


Mistick 


Paddle . 


Aboi 


Canoe 


Chiman 


Birch Rind 


Wasquoi 


Bark 


Wasquoi 


Touch Wood 


Pousagan 


Leaf 


Nepeshah 


Grass 


Masquosi 


Raspberries 


Misqui-meinac 


Strawberries 


0'-tai-e*min^c 


Ashes 


Pecouch 


Fire 


Scou tay 


Grapes - 


Shomenac 


Fog 


Pakishihow 


Mud 


Asus ki 


Currant - 


Kisijiwin 


Road 


Mescanah 


Winter - 


Pipoun 


Island 


Ministic 


Lake 


Sagayian 


Sun 


Pisim 


Moon 


Tibisca pe^im (the night 




Sun) 


Day 


Kigigah 


Night - 


Tibisca 


Snow 


Cosnah 


Rain 


Kimiwoin 


Drift 
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Hail 
Ice - 
Frost 
Mist 
Water 
World . 
Mountain 
Sea 

Morning - 
Mid-day - 
Portage - 
Spring 
River 
Rapid 
Rivulet - 
Sand 
Earth 
Star 

Thunder - 
Wind 
Calm 
Heat 

Evening - 
North 
South 
East 
West 

To-morrow 
Bone 
Broth 
Feast 

Grease or oil 
Marrow fat 
Sinew 
Lodge- 
Bed 

Within - 
Door 
Dish 
Fort 

Sledge - 
Cincture 



Km^tcneaux, 
Shes eagan 
Mesquaming 
Aquatin 
Picasyow 
Nepec 

Messe asky (all the ear^) 
Wachee 

Kitchi kitchi ga ming 
Kequishepe 
Abetah quisheik 
Unygam 
Menouscaming 
Sipee 
Bawastick 
Sepeesis 
Thocaw 
Askee 
Attack 
Pithuseu 
Thoutin 
Athawostin 
Quishipoi 
Ta kashike 
Kywoitin 
Sawena woon 
Coshawcastak 
Pasquisimou 
Wabank 
Oskann 
Michim waboi 
Ma qua see 
Pimis 

Oscan pimis 
Asstis 
Wig-waum 
Ne pa win 
Pendog ke 
Squandam 
Othagan 
Wasgaigan 
Tabanask 
Poquoalchoun 
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Km9teneav:v 


Cap 


- 


- 


Astotin 


Stocks 


.- 


- 


Ashican 


Shirt 




- 


Papacheweyan 


Coat 




- 


Papise-co-wagan 


Blanket - 




- 


Wape wejFang 


Clotli 




- 


Maneto weguin 


Thread - 




. 


Assabab 


Garters - 




- 


Chi ki-bisoon 


Mittens - 




- 


Asti&sack 


Shoes 




- 


Maskisin 


Smoking bag 




- 


Kusquepetagan 


Portage sling 




- 


Apisan 


Straight on 




- 


Goi ask 


Medicine 




- 


Mas ki kee 


Red 




- 


Mes coh 


Blue 




- 


Kasqutch (same as black) 


White - 




- 


Wabisca 


Yellow - 




- 


Sawwaw 


Green 




- 


Chibatiquare 


Ugly - 




- 


Mache nagouseu 


Handsome 




- 


Catawassiseu 


Beautiful - 




- 


Kissi Sawenogan 


Deaf 




- 


Nima petom 


Good-natured 




- 


Mithiwashln 


Pregnant 




- 


Paawie 


Fat 




« 


Outhineu 


Big 




- 


Mushikitee 


Small or little 




- 


Abisasheu 


Short 




- 


Chemasish 


Skin 




- 


Wian 


Long . . 




- 


Kinwain 


Strong - 




- 


Mascawai 


Coward - 




- 


Sagatahaw 


Weak 




- 


Nitha missew 


Lean • - 




- 


Mahta waw 


Brave 




1 • 


Nima Gustaw 


Young man 




- 


Osquineguishc, 


Cold 




- 


Kissin 


Hot 




• 


Kichatai 


Spring 
Summer 




: 


Minouscaming 
Nibin 


Fall 




- 


Tagowagonk 


One 




-> 
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jKhi9ieneaux. 


Two 






Nisheu 


Three 






Nishteu 


Four 






Neway 


Five 






Ni-annan 


Six 






Negoutawoesie 


Seven 






Nish wissic 


Eight - 






Jannanew 


Nine 






Shack 


Ten 






Miuut 


Eleven - 






Peyac osap 


Twelve - 






Nisheu osap 


Thirteen 






Nichtou osap 


Fourteen 






Neway osap 


Fifteen - 






Niannan osap 


Sixteen - 






Nigoutuwoesic osar 


Seventeen 






Nish woesic osap 


Eighteen - 






Jannenew osap 


Ninteen - 






Shack osap 


Twenty - 






Nishew mitenah 


Twenty-one 






Nisliew mitenab peyac 


Twenty-two &c. 


. 


osap 
Nisheu mintenah nisheu 








osap 


Thirty - 




. 


Nishtou mitenah 


Forty 




- 


Newcy metinah 


Fifty 




- 


Niannan mitenah 


Sixty 




. 


Negoutawosic mitenah 


Seventy - 




- 


Nishwoisicmitenah 


Eighty 




- 


Jannaeu mitenah 


Ninety - 




• 


Shack mitenah 


Hundred 




• 


Mitaua mitinah 


Two Hundred 




- 


Neshew mitena a mitenah 


One Thousand 




- 


Mitenah mitena mitenah 


First 




. 


Nican 


Last 




• 


Squayatch 


More 




. 


Minah 


Better 




. 


Athiwack mithawaskin 


Best 




- 


Athiwack mithawashin 


I,orme - 




. 


Nitha 


You, or thou: 




• 


Kitha 


They, or them 




- 


Withawaw 


We 


- 


- 


Nithawaw 


My or mine 


- 


- 
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KnUteneaux, 


Yours 


Kitayan 


Whom - 


Awoine 


His or hers 


Otayan 


All 


Kakithau 


Some, or some few 


Pey peyac 


The same 


Tabescoutch 


All the world 


Missi acki wanque 


All the men 


Kakithaw Ethinyock 


More 


Mina 


Sometimes 


I as-cow-puco 


Arrive 


Ta couchin 


Beat 


Otamaha 


To bum 


Mistascasoo 


To sing 


Nagamoun 


To cut - - 


Kbquishan 


To hide - 


Catann 


To cover 


Acquahoun 


To believe 


Taboitam 


To sleep 


Nepan 


To dispute 


Ke ko mi towock 


To dance 


Ne may tow 


To give - 


Mith 


To do 


Ogitann 


To eat - 


Wissinee 


To die - 


Nepew 


To forget 


Winnekiskisew 


To speak 


Athimetakouse 


To cry (tears) 


Mantow 


To laugh 


Papew 


To sit down 


Nematappe 


To walk 


Pimoutais 


To fell - - 


Packisin 


To work 


Ah tus kew 


To kill - 


Nipahaw 


To sell - 


Attawom 


To live - 


Pimatise 


To see • 


Wabam 


To come 


Astamotch 


Enough 


Egothigog 


Cry (tears) 


Manteau 


It hails 


Shisigan . * 
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There is 

There is some 

It rains 

After to-morrow 

To day 

Thereaway - 

Much - 

Presently 

Make, heart 

This morning 

This night - 

Above 

Below 

Truly - 

Already 

Yet, more 

Yesterday 

Far 

Near - . - 

Never - 

No 

Yes - 

By and by 

Always 

Make haste - 

It's long since 
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Kniatcneaux, 

Aya wa 

Quimiwoin 

A wis wabank 

Anoutch 

Netoi 

Michett 

Pichisqua 

Quithipeh 

Shebas 

Tibiscag 

Espiming 

Tabassish 

Taboiy 

Sashay 

Minah 

Tacoushick 

Wathow 

Quishiwoac 

Nima wecatch 

Nima 

Ah 

Pa-nima 

Ka-ki-kee 

Quethepeh 

Mewaisha. 



Some Account qf the Chepewyan Indians. 

THEY are a numerous people, who consider 
the country between the parallels of latitude 60. 
and 65. north, a^ longitude 100. to 110. west, as 
their lands or honje./. They speak a copious lan- 
gupgg, which is ve^y^ difficult to be attained. 

It is not possible to fcHin any just estimate of 
their numbers; btit it is apparent, nevertheless, that 
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they arc by no means proportionate to die vas* ex- 
tent of their terriixnies, which may, in some de- 
gree be attributed to the ravages of the small-pox, 
which are, more or less evident throughout this 
part of the continent. 

The notion which these people entertain of the 
creation, is of a very singular nature. They believe 
that, at the first, the globe was one vast and entire 
ocean, inhabited by no living creature, except a 
mighty bird, whose eye$ were fire, whose glances 
were lightning, and die clapping of whoie^wings 
was thunder. On his descent to the ocean, and 
touching it> the earth instantly arose, mid remain- 
ed on the surface of the waters. This omnipotent 
bird then called forth all the variety of animals 
from the earth, excej^ the Chepewyans, who were 
produced from a dog; and this circumstance occa- 
sions their aversion to the flesh of that anixnid, as 
well as the people who eat it. This e:itraordimiry 
tradition proceeds to relate, that the great bird, 
having finished his wo^, made an florow, which 
was to be preserved widi great c»«, andtoranain 
untouched; but that the Chepewyans were so de- 
void of understanding, as to carry it away; and 
the saqrilege so enraged die great bird, that he has 
never since appeared. 

They have also a tradition aniong them, that 
they originally came from another country, inha- 
bit by a very wicked people, and have traversed a 
f^at lake which was narrow, shaUovo^, ami AiB hi 
islands, where they had suffi^^ great imsery^ it 
beu^ always winter, with ice and deep smyw. At 
the Ccxpper.JVfifie l^ver, where they made thefiliBt 
Jbmdy the ground was covated with coppcf^ ovtr 
vfbkh a body of eardi has since been eolkieted, to 
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the depth of ^ m^'s height. They believe also, 
that in aQcknt times their ancestors lived till their s 
feet were- worn out with walking, and their throats 
with eating. They describe a deluge, when th<? wa-; 
ters spread over the whole earth, except the high- 
estmountainsi on the tops of which they preserved 
themselves. 

Theybelieve, that immediately after their death,, 
they pass into another world, where they arrive at 
a large river, on which they embark in a stone ca- 
Qoe, and that a gentle current bears them on to an 
extensive lake, in the centre of which is a most 
beautiful island; and that, in the view of this de- 
lightfiU abode^i they receive tiiat judgment for their 
(^;mdi}ct during l^e, which terpiinates their final 
state and unalterable allotment. If thek- good ac- 
^s are declared to predominate, they ^re landed 
^pcHi the island, where there i^ to be no end to their 
happiness; which, however, according to their no- 
tions, consists in an eternal enjoyment of sensual 
pleasure, and carnal gratification. But if there be 
bad actions to weigh down the balance, the stone ca<* 
noe sinks at once, and leaves them up to their chin^ 
in the water, to behold and regret the reward en- 
joyed by the good, and eterrtally struggling, but, 
with unavailing endeavours^ to reach the blis$&l 
island, fi'om which they are excluded forever. 

They have some faint notions of the trartsnugra^ 
tipn of the soul; so that if a child be bom with 
t^^))' they instantly imagine, from its prematyre 
fipp^arance,that it bears a resemblance to some per- 
son who had lived to an advanced j^eriod, and that 
be has assumed a renovated life, with these extra* 
ordinary tokens of matuiaty. 
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The Chepcwyans are sober, timorous, and va- 
grant, witha sclfishdisposition which has sometimes 
created suspicions of their integrity. Their stature 
has nothing remarkable in it; but though they 
are seldom corpulent, they are sometimes robust. 
Their complexion is swarthy; their features coarse, 
and their hair lank, but not always of a dingy black; 
nor have they universally the piercing eye, which 
generally animates the Indian countenance. The 
women have a mcw^e agreeable aspect than the men; 
but their gait is awkward, which proceeds from 
their being accustomed nine months in the year, to 
travel on snow-shoes and drag sledges of a wei^'t 
from two to four hundred hounds. They are veiy 
submissive to their husbands, who havie, however,' 
their fits of jealousy; and, for very trifling causes, 
treat them with such cruelty as sometimes to 66^ 
Casibn their death. They are frequently objects of 
traffic; and the father possesses the right of dispo- 
sing bf his daughter.* The men in general extract 
their beards; though some of them are seen to pre- 
fer a bushy, black beard, to a smooth chin. They 
put their hair in various forms, or leave it in a long 
natural flow, according as their caprice or fancy sug- 
geists. The women always wear it in a great length*; 
and some of them are very attentive to its arran^- 
ment. If they at any time appear despoiled of their 
tresses, it is to be esteemed a proof of the husband's 
jealousy, and is considered as a severer punishment 
than manual correction. Both sexes hav6 bWe W 
black bars, or from one to four straight lines TQi* 

' * They do not, however, seU them as slaves, but a^ bom* 
panions to those who arc supposed to live' more cooa^foxtAt 
bly than themselves. 
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their cheeks or forehead, to distinguish the ttribe 
to which they belong. These marks are either ta- 
tooed, or made by drawing a tliread, dipped in the 
necessary colour, beneath the skin. 

There are no people more attentive to the com- 
f<Mts of their drcj^s, or less anxious respecting its ex- 
terior appearance. In the winter it is composed of 
die skins of deer, and their fawns, and dressed as 
fine as any chamois leather, in the hair. In the 
summer their apparel is the same, except that it is 
prepared without the hair. The shoes and leggins 
are sewed together, the latter reaching upwards, to 
the middle, and being supported by a belt, under 
which a small piece of leather is drawn to cover the 
private parts, the ends of which fall down botfi be- 
fore and behind. In the shoes they put the hair of 
the moose or rein-deer, with additional pieces of 
lather as socks. The shirt or coat, when girded 
round the waist, readies the middle of the thigh; 
and the mittens are sewed to the sleeves, or are sus- 
pended by strings from the shoulders. A ruff or tip- 
pet surrounds the neck; and the skin of the head 
of the deer forms a curious kind of cap. A robe^ 
made of several deer or fawn skins sewed togeth- 
er, covers the whole. This dress is worn sin^e or 
double^ but always in the winter^ with the hair 
within and without. Thus arrayed, a Chepew)ran 
wilt lay himself down oti the ice- m ^e middte of 
alalce^ and rqpose in comfort; though he will somc- 
. tiw^r^l^ a difficulty in the morning to disfsl^cuni- 
.th«r^lrftiself frcMn the snow drifted oi> him during 
the night If in his passage he should be in want 
^^^ j^rcivlsion, he cuts a hole in the ice, when* he 
si^kibm fails of taking some trou^ or pike, whose 
eyes he instantly scoops out, and eats as a greafcdiJ- 
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licacy; but if they shcnild not be suffioient to satis- 
fy hb appetite, he will, in this necessity, fnake \m 
meal df the fish in its raw stale; but, those whom I 
saw, preferred to dress their victuals when circum- 
stances admiued the necessary preparation. When 
they are in that part of their oouptry which does 
not produce a sufficient quantity of wood for fuel, 
they are reduced to the sameexigency, though they 
generally dry their meat in the sun.* 

The dress of the women diflPers from th^ of the 

men* Their leggins are tied below the knee; aad 
their coat or shift is wide, hanging down to the an- 
kfc, and is tucked up at {Measure by means of a.bdt, 

'Which is fastened round the waist. Those who have 
chil&ren have these garments ma«fc full about the 
shouldens; and when they are travelling they car- 
ry their infwits upon their back^, next their skin, 

* The j)rovisipn called Pemican, on Mrhic)> the Chc^^en^- 
yans, as svell as the other savages of this covintry, chiefly 
subsist in tkieir journeyb,is prepared in the following man- 
ner. The lean parts of the flesh of the larger animals arc 
cut iri thiiv slkfes, and*ar« placed on a woodcrt grate ov^r^ 
^nitH^w^t^y or^i^posed to the sttn> mi^ ?soi|«^ia^e» tp the fro^l- 
Tiie«e operations dyy ii; and in that sute it is^ound^d be- 
tween two stones: it will then keep with care for several 
years. If, however, it is kept in large quantities, it is ihs- 
posed to ferment in the spring of the year, when U must bte 
eKposeii to^iAie air, or it wUrsbpx) deca^r; The in^ide^, 
itfid Unkt.^f tij* ii^rap,:which i^iHvjch ticker io these wfjil 
than our dp)l^csU9r^r)^i^^l^) ^ melted down and mixed in a 
boiling* state, with the pounded meat, in equal' propdrtibfis: 
his then pot in b^skets'or bags for the (ionVe^ni^nce of %4t- 
'^^in^'h. ' Thun it becdine» a Yiutritious fobd^^aad islcadwii» 
-fvifitto** .«w?^)fwpttier preparalioa) plvlbe additi^a -^^f^ef i 
^ salt) or^ny vegetable or farinacpou s subs^*nc.e. A lltUp tigac 
reconciles it to the palate. There is anothet sort^maa^ with 
'the addition of irtarrc?>v and dried berrie's, imcS^li**?^a 
n^pirUy %uattty.:-' ^ri- '-'-^ ' ^,' > . L'i»c.ni -jW 'e'j{ ■ 
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in which situation they are perfectly comf<»talUe, 
ss^ in position convenient to be suckled. Nor do 
dicy discontinue to give their milk to them until 
they have another child. Child-birth is not theob- 
ject of that tender care and serious attention among 
the savages as it is among civilized people. At this 
period no part of their usual occupation is omitted; 

^ md this continual and regular exercise must con- 
tribute to the welfare of the mother, both in the' 
progress of parturition and in the moment of de- 
livery. The women have a singular custom of cut- 
ting off a small piece of the navel-string of the new- 
bom chHjdren, and hanging it about their necksi they 
are curious m the covering they make for it, which 
tlM^ decorate witJi porcuphies' quills and beads. 

Thcmgh the women, are as much in the power 
cf themen^ as Juiy other articles of their property, 

. th^ are always consulted, and possess a very con- 
^deraUe influence in the traffic with Europeans, 
and other important concerns. 

Plurality of wives is common among them;^ and 
the ceremony of marriage is of a very simp'c na- 
ture. The girls are betrothtd at a very eariy peri- 
od to those whom the parents think the bes* able* 
to support them: nor is the inclination of the wo- 
man considered. Wiienever a separation takes 
place, whicJi sometimes happens, it depends entire- 
ly on thp will and pleasure of the husbsuid. In com- 
mon with the other Indians of this country, they; 
have a custom respecting the periodical state of a 
woman, which is rigorously observed; at that time 
die must seclude herself from society. They arc 
not even allowed in that situation to keep the same, 
path ^s the men, when travelling: and it is consid- 
ered a great breach of decency for a woman so cir-. 
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cumslanced to touch any utensils of manly occu- 
pation. Such a circumstaiice is supposed to defile 
them, so that their subsequent use would be fbl- 
lowed by certain mischief or misfortune. There are 
particular skins which the women never touch, as 
of the bear and wolf; and those animals the men 
arc seldom known to kill. 

They are not remarkable for their activity as 
hunters, which is owing to the ease with which 
they snare deer and spear fish: and these occupa- 
tions are not beyond the strengdi of their old men, 
women, and boys: so that they participate in those 
laborious occupations, which among their neigh- 
bours are confined to the women. They make war 
on the Esquimaux, who cannot resist their supe- 
rior numbers, and put them to death; as it is a prin- 
ciple with them never to make prisoners. At the 
same time they tamely submit to the Knisteneaux, 
w ho are not so numerous as themselves, when they 
treat them as enemies. 

They do pot affect that cold reserve at meeting 
either among themselves or strangers, which is 
common with the Knbteneaux, but communicate 
mutually, and at once, all the information of which 
they are possessed. Nor are they roused like them 
from an apparent torpor to a state of great activi- 
ty. They are consequently more uniform in this 
respect, though they are of a very persevering dis- 
position when their interest is concerned. 

As these people are not addicted to spirituous li- 
quors, they have a regular and uninterrupted use 
of their understanding, which is always directed to 
the advancement of their own interest; and this 
disposition, as may be readily imagined, sometimes 
occasions them to be charged with fraudulent ha*- 
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bits. They will submit with patience to the sever- 
est treatment, when they are conscious they deserve 
it, but will never foFget nor forgive any wanton 
or unnecessary rigour. A moderate conduct I ne- 
ver found to fail; nor do I hesitate to represent 
them, altogether, as the most peaceable tribe of In- • 
dians known in North America. 

There are conjurers and high-priests; but I was ' 
not present at any of their ceremonies; though 
they certainly operate in an extraordinary manner 
on the imaginations of the people in the cure of dis- 
orders. Their principal maladies are tlie rheuma- 
tic pains, the flux, and consumption. The venereal 
complaint is very common; but though its progress 
is slow, it gradually undermines the constitution, 
and brings on premature decay. They have re- 
course to superstition for their cure; and charms 
are their only remedies, except the bark of the wil- 
low, which being burned and reduced to powder 
is strewed upon green wounds and ulcers, and 
places contrived for promoting perspiration. Of 
the use of simples and plants they have no know- 
ledge; nor can it be expected, as their country does 
not produce them. 

Though they have enjoyed so long an intercourse 
with Europeans, their country is so barren, as not 
to be capable of producing the ordinary neqessaries 
naturally introduced by such a communication; ' 
and they continue, in a great measure, their own 
inconvenient and awkward modes of taking their 
game and preparing it when taken. Sometimes' 
they drive the deer into the small lakes, where they 
spear them, or force them into enclosures, where 
the bow and arrow are employed against them. 
These animals are also taken in snares made qf skin. 
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lo the former instance, the game is divided anumg 
thiQfi^ who have been qngaged in the pursuit of it, 
If^ the latter, it is considered as private jM-pperty; 
nevertheless, any unsuccessful hunter passing by, 
may ta^ce a deer so caught, leaving the head, skui, 
and saddle for the owner. Thus, though they have 
no regular government, as every map is lord in his 
own Eimily, they are influenced more or less, by 
ceit^in principles which conduce to their general 
benefit. 

in their quarrels with each other, they very 
TBX^ly proceed to a greater degree of violence than 
is occasioned by blows, wrestling, and pulling of 
the hair; while their abusive language ccHisistsin 
applying the name of the most ofensive animal to 
the object of their displeasure, and adding tlie 
term ugly, and chiay, or stillborn.* 

Then- arms and domestic apparatus, in addition 
to the^articles procured from Americans, are spears, 
bow-s arid arrows, fishing-nets, and lines made of 
green deer-skin thongs. They have also nets for 
taking the beaver as he endeavours to escape from 
his lodge when it is broken open. It is set in a par- 
ticular manner for the purpose; and a man is em- 
ployed to watch the moment when he enters the 
snare, or he would soon cut his way through it 
He is then thrown upon the ice, where he remains 
as if he had no life in him. 

The snow-shoes are of very superior workman- 
ship^ The inner part of their frame is straight, the 
outer one is curved, and it is pointed at both ends, 

♦ This name is also applicable to the fetus of an animal, 
vhen ^ill6<l, which is considered as one of the greatest de- 
licacies. 
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whh that in front turned up. They are also h[tcc4 
with great neatness with thongs made of deer^skin. 
The dedges are formed of thm slips erf board turn* , 
ed up also in front, and are highly polished with 
crooked knives in order to slide along with facility. 
Close-grained wood is, on that account, the best; 
but theirs are made of the red or swamp spruce- 
fir tree. 

The country, which these people claim as their 
land, has a very small quantity of earth, and pro- . 
duces little or no wood or herbage. Its chief vege- 
table sub^ance is the moss, on which the deer feed; 
and a kind of rock-moss, which, in times of scarci- 
ty, preserves the lives of the natives. When boil- 
ed in water, it dissolves into a clammy glutinous 
substance, that affords a very sufficient nourish- , 
ment. But, notwithstanding the ^^arren state of 
their country, with proper care and economy,, 
these people might live in great comfort; for the 
lakes abound with fish, and the hills are covered 
with deer. Though, of all the Indian people of 
this continent, they arc considered as the most 
provident, they suffer severely at certain seasons^ 
and particularly in the dead of winter, when they 
are under the necessity of retiring to their scanty 
woods. To the westward of them the musk-ox 
may be found; but they have no dependence on it 
as an article of sustenance. There are also large 
hares, a few white wolves, peculiar to their coun- 
try, and several kinds of foxes, with white and 
gray partridges, &c. The beaver and moose-deer 
they do not find until they come within sixty de- 
grees north latitude; and the buffaloe is still further 
south. That animal is known to frequent an high- 
er latitude to the w^i^tward of their country. Thjsi^c , 
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people bring pieces of variegated marble, which afc 
found on the surface of the earth. It is easily work- 
ed, bears a fine polish, and hardens with time; it 
endures heat, and is manufactured into pipes or 
calumets, as they are very fond of smoking to- 
bacco; a luxury which the Europeans communi- 
cated to them. 

Their amusements or recreations are but few. 
Their music is so inharmonious, and their dancing 
so awkward, that they might be supposed to be 
ashamed of both, as they very seldom practise ei- 
ther. They also shoot at marks, and play at the 
games common among them; but in fact prefer 
sleeping to either; and the greater part of their 
time is passed in procuring food, and resting from 
the toil necessary to obtain it. 

They are also of a querulous disposition, and are 
continually making complaints; which they ex- 
press by a constant repetition of the w ord eduiy, 
*' it is hard," in a whining and plaintive tone of 
voice. 

They are superstitious in the extreme; and al- 
mo!St every action of their lives, however trivial, 
is more or less influenced by S9me whimsical no- 
tion. I never observed that they had any particu- 
lar form of religious worship; but as they believe 
in a good and evil spirit, and a state of future re- 
wards and punishments, they cannot be devoid of 
religious impressions. At the same time they mani- 
fest a decided unwillingness to make any commu- 
nications on the subject. 

The Chepewyans have been accused of abandon- 
ing their aged and infirm people to perish, and of 
not burying their dead; but these are melancholy 
necessities, which proceed from their wandering 
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way of life. They are by no means universal; for 
it is within my knowledge, that a man rendered 
helpless by palsy, was carried about for many years, 
with the greatest tenderness ^d attention, till he 
died a natural death. That they should not bury 
their dead, in their own country, cannot be im- 
puted to them a custom arising from a savage in- 
sensibility, as they inhabit such high latitudes that 
the ground never thaws; but it is well known, 
that when they are in the woods, they cover their 
dead with trees. Besides, they manifest no com- 
mon respect to the memory of their departed 
friends, by a long period of mourning, cutting off 
their hair, and never make use of the property of 
the deceased. Nay, they frequently destroy or sa- 
crifice their own, as a token of regret and sorrow. 
If there be any people who, &om the barren 
state of the country, might be supposed to be can- 
nibals by nature, these people, from the difficulty 
they at times experience in procuring food, might 
be liable to that imputation. But, in all my know- 
ledge of them, I never was acquainted with one 
instance of that disposition; nor among all the 
natives, which I met with in a route of five thou- 
sand miles, did I see or hear of an example of can- 
nibalism, but such as arose from that irresistible 
necessity, which has been known to impel even the 
most civilized people to eat each other. 
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GRAND OSAGE. 



They claim the country within the fidlowing 
lioiits, viz. commenGing at tte mouth of a south 
brandi of the Osage river, called Neanguay and with 
the same to its source, thence southward^ to in- 
tersect, the Arkansas^ about one hundred miks bc-^ 
low the three forks of that riverj thence up Ae 
principal braneh of the same, to^ie coiduende of 
a large northwardly branch of the same, lying a. 
ccmsldtrable distance west of the Great Saline, and 
with that stream nearly to its source; thence north- 
wardly, towards the Kansas river, embracing the 
waiters of the upper portion of the Osage river; 
and thence obliquely approaching the same to the 
b^iniiihg. The climate is delightful, and the, soil 
feartile in the extreme. The face of the couittry 
is generally level, and well watered; the eastern 
part of the country is covered with a variety of ex- 
cellent timber; tlie western and middk country^. 
l>igh prairies. It embraces within its limits four 
salines, which are, in point of magnitude and excel- 
lence, unequalled by any known in North America: 
there are also many others of less note. The 
principal part of the Great Osage have always resi- 
ded at their villages, on the Osage river, since they 
have been known to the inhabitants of Louisiana. 
About three years since, nearly one half of diis na- 
tion, headed by their chief the -6?g*.^racA-, emigrated 
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to three forks of the Arkansas^ near which, and on 
its north side, they established a village, where 
they now reside. The Little Osage formerly re- 
sided on the S. W. side of the Missouri, near the 
mouth of Grand river; but, being reduced by con- 
tinual warfare with their neighbours, were com- 
pelled to seek the protection of the Great Osage; 
ne^r whom they now reside. There is no doubt 
but thdr trade will increase: they could furnish a 
much larger quantity of beaver than they da I 
think two villages, on the Osage river, might be 
prevailed on to remove to tl^ Arkansas^ and the 
Kansas, higher up the Missouri, ^and thus leave a 
sufficient scope of country for the Shawneesj Dela- 
warjs, Miames, and Kickapoos. The Osages culti- 
vate cprn, beans, &q. 

KANZAS. . 

The limits of jthe country they claim, is not 
known. The country in which they reside, and 
J[rorti thence to the Missouri, is a delightful one, 
^nd generally well watered and covered with ex- 
cellent timber: they hunt to the upper part of Kw- 

;sas and Arkansas rivers: their trade may be ex- 
pected to increase with proper management. At 
present they are a dissolute, lawless banditti; fte- 
quently plunder th^ir traders and commit depi:^- 

t^tioi^ on persons asc^dii^ ^nd d^scendiiig; .ti>e 

, ;R(tissoi|rJ^ river:,pftpuktioi^Tathj?r inc 

, j]iecg)lefas,ivell as the Great 3ndJL4t^le-Q§ag?ft,!afe 

, /It^j^onary^at tb^ir/villagps> ftom labo'i^t ftj^e^^^ 
i^frl^a^^hftQith^ ;15th of Mafy, aiij agaiu JBrom the 

. i^p^AugusJ tolfe^ JSth^^ i^^^e 

;Qf tineycar is 3pprppriat?d ;tOrhui^?ftg»: IC^feey cul- 
tivate corn, &c. * • ' Google 
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OTTOES. 

Thev have no idea of an exclusive possession 
of any country; nor do they assign themselves any 
limits. I do not believe that Siey would object 
to the introducticMi of any well disposed Indians: 
they treat the traders with respect and hospitality, 
generally. In their occupations of hunting and 
cultivation, they are the same with the Kansas 
and Osage. They hunt on the Saline Nimmehaw 
rivers, and west of them in thie plains. The coun- 
try in which they hunt lies well; it is extremelv 
fertile and well watered; that part of it whidh 
borders on the Nimmehaw and Missouri possesses 
a good portion of timber; population rather in- 
creasing. They have always resided near the place 
their village is situated, and are the descendants 
of the Missouris. 

MISSOURI. 

These are the remnant of the most numerous 
nation inhabiting the Missouri, when first known 
to the French. Their ancient and principal viUage 
was situated in an extensive and fertile plain, on 
the north bank of the Missouri, just below the en- 
trance of the Grand river. Repeated attacks 6f 
the small-pox, together with their war with the 
Sauke^s and Renards, has reduced them to their 
present state of dependence on the Ottbefs, i^Hh 
whom they reside, as well in their vilbge, it^ tin 
their hunting excursions. The OttoesvleW'^m 
as Aeir inferidrs, and sometimes treiat them amiss. 
These people are the real pn^rietors of an eMeii- 
sive and fertile country lying on the MiSsoiirf, 
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above their ancient village for a considerable dis- 
tance, and as low as the mouth of the Osage river, 
and thence to the Mississippi. 

PANIAS. 

Wi T H respect to their idea of the possession of 
soil, it is similar to that of the Ottoes: they hunt 
on the south side of the river Platte, higher up and 
on the head of the Kansas. A great proportion of 
/this country is open plains, interspersed, however, 
with groves of timber, which are most generally 
found in the vicinity of the water- courses. It is 

fenerally fertile and well watered; lies level, and 
ee of stone. They have resided in the country 
which they now inhabit, since they were known 
to the whites. Their trade is a valuable one, from 
the large proportion of beaver and otter which 
they furnish; and it may be expected yet to increase, 
as those animals are still abundant in their country. 
The periods, of their residence at their village and 
hunting, are similar to the Kansas and Osages. 
Their population is increasing. They are friendly 
and hospitable to all white persons; pay great res- 
pect and deference to their traders, with whom they 
are punctual in the payment of their debts. They 
are, in all respects, a friendly, well disposed people. 
They cultivate com,* beans, melons, &c. 

Panias Republicans 

Are a branch of the Pania proper, or, as they 
are frequently termed, the Big Paunch. About 
ten years since they withdrew themselves from the 
mother nation, and established a village on a large 
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ncHthwardly branch of the Kansas, to which they 
have given name: they afterwards subdivideH and 
lived in different parts of the country on the waters 
of Kansas river; but being harassed by their tur- 
bulent neighbours, the Kansas, they rejoined the 
Panias Proper last spring. What has been said with 
respect to the Panias Proper is applicable to these 
people; except that they hunt principally on the 
Republican river, which is better stocked with tim- 
ber than that hunted by the Panias. 

Panias Loups (or Wolves.) 
§ 
These are also a branch of the Panias Proper, 
who separated themselves from that nation many 
years smce, and established themselves on a nortli 
branch of the river Platte, to which their name was 
also given: these people have likewise no idea c£ 
an exclusive right to any portion of country. They 
hunt on the Wolf river above their village, and on 
the river Platte above the mouth of that river. This 
country is very similar to that of the Panias Proper, 
though there is an extensive body of fertile well 
timbered land between the Wolf river below their 
village and the river Com de Cerf, or Elkhorn ri- 
ver. They cultivate com, beans, &c. The particu- 
lars related of the other Panias are also applicable to 
them. They are seldom visited by any trader, and 
therefore usually bring their furs and peltry to the 
village of the ranias Proper, where they traffic 
with the whites. 

MAHAS. 

They have no idea of exclusive possession of 
soil. About ten years since, they boasted of 700 
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warriors. They have lived in a village, on the 
west bank of the Missouri, 236 miles above the 
mouth of the river Platte, where they cultivated 
com, beans, and melons: they were warlike, and 
the terror of their neighbours. In the summer 
and autumn of 1802, they were visited by the 
small-pox, which reduced their numbers to some- 
thing less than 300; they burnt their village, and 
have become a wandering nation, deserted by the 
traders, and the consequent deficiency of arms and 
4^ ammunition has invited frequent aggressions from 
their neighbours, which have tended to reduce 
them still further. They rove principally on the 
waters of the river Quicurre, or Rapid river. The 
country is generally level, high, and open; it is 
fertile, and tolerably well watered. They might 
esBiily be induced to become stationary: they are 
well disposed towards the whites, and are good 
hunters: their country abounds in beaver and 
otter, and their trade will increase and become 
valuable, provided they become stationary, and 
arc at peace. The Tetons Bois briile killed and 
took about 60 of them last summer. 

PONCARS. 

The remnant of a nation once respectable in 
point of numbers. They formerly resided on a 
branch of the Red river of lake Winnipie: being 
oppressed l)y the Sioux, they removed to the west 
side of the Missouri, on Poncar river, where they 
built and fortified a village, and remained some 
years; but being pursued by their ancient enemies 
the Sioux, and reduced by continual wars, they 
have joined and now reside with the Mahas, whose 
language they speak. o..e...Google 
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RICARAS 

Are the remains of ten large tribes of Panias, 
who have been reduced by the small-pox and the 
Sioux, to the present number. They live in for- 
tified villages, and hunt immediately in their 
nei^bourhood. The country around them, in 
every direction for several hundred miles, is en- 
tirely bare of tihiber, except on the water-courses 
and steep declivities of hills, where it is sheltered 
from the ravages of fire. The land is tolerably 
. well watered, and lies well for cultivation. The 
remains of the villages of these people are tp be 
sjeen on many parts of the Missouri, from the 
mouth of Tetone river to the Mandans. They 
claim no land except that on which their villages 
stand, and the fields which they cultivate. The 
Tdtons claim the country around them. Though 
they are the oldest inhabitants, they may properly 
be^onsidered tlie farmers or tenants at will of thsd 
la / less, savage and rapacious race the Sioux Teton, 
who rob them of their horses, plunder their gar- 
dens and fields, and sometimes murder them, with- 
out opposition. If these people were freed from 
the oppression of the Tctons, their trade would 
increase rapidly, and might be extended to a con- 
siderable amount. They maintain a partial trade 
with their oppressors, the Tetons, to whom they 
barter horses, mules, corn, beans, and ar species of 
tobacco which thev cultivate; and receive in re- 
tuni guns, ammunition, kettles, axes, and other 
articles which the Tetons obtain from the Yank- 
tons of the N. and Sissatones, who trade with Mr. 
Cameron, on the river St. Peters. These h(w-ses 
and mules the Ricaras obtain from their western 
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neighbours, who visit them frequently for the pur- 
pose of trafficking, 

MANDANS, 

These are the most friendly, well disposed In- 
dians inhabiting the Missouri. They are brave, 
humane, and hospitable. About 25 years since 
they lived in six villages, about forty miles below 
their present villages, on both sides of the Mis- 
souri. Repeated visitations of the small-pox, aided 
by frequent attacks of the Sioux, have reduced them 
to their present number. They claim no particular 
tra:ct of country. They live in fortified villages, 
hunt immediately in their neighbourhood, and 
cultivate com, beans, squashes and tobacco, which 
form articles of traffic with their neighbours the 
Assinniboins: they also barter horses with the 
Assinniboins for arms, ammunition, axes, kettles, 
and other articles of European manufacture, which 
these last obtain from the British establishments 
on the Assinniboin river. The articles which they 
thus obtain from the Assinniboins, and the British 
traders who visit them, they again exchange for 
horses and leather tents with the Crow Indians, 
Chyennes, Wetepahatoes, Kiawas, Kanenavieh, 
Stactan and Cataka, who visit them occasionally 
for the purpose of traffic. Their trade may be 
much increased. Their country is similar to that 
of the Ric2»us. Population increasing. 

AHWAHHAWAY. 

They differ but very little,; in any partieukri 
from the Mandans, their neighbours, except in the 
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unjust war which they, as well as the Minetares, 
prosecute against the defenceless Snake Indians, 
from which, I believe, it will be difficult to induce 
them to desist. They claim to have once been a 
part of the Crow Indians, whom they still acknow- 
ledge as relations. They have resided on the 
Missouri as long as their tradition will enaUethem 
to inform. 

MINETARES. 

They claim no particular country, nor do they 
assign themselves any limits: their tnwiition relates 
that they have always resided at their present vil- 
lages. In their customs, manners, and dispositions 
t^K^y are similar to the Mandans and Ahwahha^i'ays. 
The scarcity of fuel induces them to reside, during 
the cold season, in large bands, in camps, on dif- 
ferent parts of the Missouri, as high up that river 
as the mouth of the river Yellow Stone, and west 
of their villages, about the Turtle mountain. I be- 
lieve that these people, as well as the Mandans and 
Ahwahhaways, might be prevailed on to remove 
to the mouth of Yellow Stone river, provided an 
establishment is made at that place. They have as 
yet furnished scarcely any beaver, although the 
country they hunt abounds with them; the lodg- 
es of these animals are to be seen within a mile of 
their villages. These people have also suffered con- 
siderably by the small-pox; but have succe^fuUy 
resisted the attacks of the Sioux. The N. W. com- 
pany intend to form an establishment in the course 
of the next summer, and autumn, on the Missouri 
near these people, which, if efiS^cted, will most |>ro- 
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bably prevent their removal to any point, which 
our government may hereafter wish them to rc^e 

at. - 

Saukies &f JRenardsy or Foxes* 

These nations are so perfectly consdidated, that 
they may, in fact, be considered as one nation only. 
They speak the same language: they formerly re- 
sided on the east side of the Mississippi, and still 
claim the land on that side of the river, fix>m the 
mouth of the Oisconsin to the Illinois river, and 
eastward toward lake Michigan; but to what par- 
ticular boundary, I am not informed: they also 
claim, by conquest, the whole of the country be- 
IcMiging to the ancient Missouris, which forms one 
of the most valuable portions of Louisiana, but 
what proportion of this territory they are willing 
to assign to the Ayouways, who also claim a part 
of it, I do not know, as they are at war with the 
Sioux, who live N. and N. W. of them, except 
the Yankton Ahnah. Their boundaries in that 
quarter are also undefined: their trade would be- 
come much more valuable if peace was established 
between them and the nations west of the Mis- 
souri, with whom they are at war: their popula- 
tion has remained nearly the same for many years: 
they raise an abundance of com, beans, and me- 
lons: they sometimes hunt in the country west 
of them, towards the Missouri; but their principal 
hunting is on both sides of the Mississippi, from 
the mouth of the Oisconsin to the mouth of the 
Illinob river. These people are extremely friend- 
ly to the whites, and seldom injure- their trades; 
but they are the most implacable enemies to the 
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Indian nations with whom they are at war. To 
them is justly attributable the almost entire de- 
struction of the Missouris, the Illinois, CahokiaS; 
Kaskaskias, and Piorias. 

WAHPATONE 

Claim the country in which they rove on the 
N, W. side of the river St. I^eters, from their vil- 
lage to the niQuth of the Chippeway river> and 
thence north eastwardly towards the head of th^ 
Mississippi, including the Crow- wing rivqr. Their 
lands are fertile, and generally well timbered. They 
are only stationary while their traders are with 
them, which is from the beginning of October to 
the last of March. Their trade is supposed to be at 
its greatest extent. They treat their traders with 
respect, and seldom attempt to rob them. This, as 
well as the other Sioux bands, acts, in all respects, 
as independently of each other as if they were a 
distinct nation. 

MINDAWARCARTON. 

This is the only band of Sioux that cultivates 
com, beans, &c.; ana iicse even cannot properly be 
.termed a stationary people. They live in tents of 
dressed leather, which they transport by means cS 
horses and dogs, and ramble from place to place du- 
ring the greater part of the year. They are friend- 
ly to their own traders; but the inveterate cneaaiefi 
to such as supply their enemies, the Chippejways, 
witK merchandise. They also claim the country 
in which they hunt, commencing at tl^ entrance 
<rf the river St. Peters, and extonding upwards^ en 
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both sides of the Mississippi river, to the mouth 
of the Crow-river. The land is fertile and well wa- 
tered; lies level and sufficiently timbered. Their 
trade cannot be expected to increase much. 

WAHPACOOTA. 

They rove in the country south-west of the ri- 
ver St. Peters, from a place called the Hardwood^ 
to the mouth of the Yellow Medicine river: never 
Sftationary but when their traders arc with them; 
and this does not happen at any regular or fixed 
point. At present they treat their traders tolera- 
bly well. Their trade cannot be expected to in- 
crease much. A great proporton of their coun- 
try is open plains, lies level, and is tolerably fertile. 
They maintain a partial traffic with the Yanktons 
and Tetons to the West of them. To these they 
barter the articles which they obtain from the tra- 
ders on the river St. Peters, and receive in return 
horses, some robes and leather lodges. 

SISSATONE. 

Tbey claim the country in which they rove, em- 
bracing the upper portions, of the Red river, of 
lake Winnipie, and St. Peters: it is a level country, 
mteraected with many small lakes; the land is fer- 
tile and free of stone; the majority of it open plains. 
Thia country abounds more in the valuable for 
animals, the beaver, otter and martin, than any 
portion of Louisiana yet known. This circum- 
stance furnishes the Sissatones with the means of 
purchasing more merchandise, in proporticm to 
their number, than any nation in this cpiarter. A 
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great proportion of this merchandise is reserved 
by them for their trade with the Tetons, whom 
tliey annually meet at some point previously agreed 
on, upon the waters of James river, in the month 
of May. yhis Indian fair is frequently attended 
by the Yanktons of the North and Ahnah. TTie 
Sissatones and Yanktons of the North here supply 
the others with considerable quantities of arms, 
ammunition, axes, knives, kettles, cloth, and a 
variety of other articles; and receiA^e in return 
principally horses* whick the others have stolen or 
purchased from the nations on the Missouri and 
west of it. They are devoted to the interests of 
their traders. 

Yanktons of the North. 

This baBdy akhoitgh^ they purchase a smaller 
(]ftiantity oi merchandise thai^ the Sissatones^ still 
appropriate a considerable pro{>ort^ of what they 
do obtain in a simihar manner will^ that mention^ 
ed of the Sissatones. This trade, as small as it 
may appear, has been sufficient to render the Te- 
tons independent of the trade of the Missouri, in a 
gireat measure, and has fbrniidied ihem with the 
means, not only of distressing and plundering the 
traders of the Missouri, but also, of plundering 
soui niiassacreing the defenceless savages of tlie 
Missouri, from the mouth of the river Platte to 
diie Minetares, and west to the Rocky mountains. 
The country these people inhabit b almost one en- 
tire, plab, uncovered witih timber; it is extreme- 
ly level; the soil fertile, and generally well watered. 
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YANKTONS AHNAH. 

These are the best di^>osed Sioust who rove on 
the banks of the Missouri, and these even will not 
suffer any trader to ascei^ the river, if they can 
possibly avoid it: they have, heretofore, invariably 
arrested the progress of all those they have m e 
with, and genemUy compelled them to trade at 
the prices, nearly, which they themselves think 
proper to fix on their merchai^ise: they seldom 
commit any further acts of violence on the whites. 
They sometimes visit the river Demoin, where a 
partial trade has been carried on with them, for a 
few years past, by a Mr. Crawford. Their trade, 
if well regulated might be rendered extremely 
valuable. Their country is a very fertile one; it 
consists of a mixture of wood-lands and prairies. 
The land bordering on the Missouri is jMrincipally 
plains with but little timber. 

Tetons JBois Brule. "] These are the 
Tetons Okandandas. I vilest miscre- 
Tetons Minnakineazzo. f ants of the sa- 
Tetons Sahone. j vage race, and 

must ever remain the pirates of the Missouri, un- 
til such measures are pursued, by our government, 
as will make them feel a dependence on its will for 
their supply of merchandise. Unless these people 
are reduced to order, by coercive measures, I am 
ready to prcmounce that the citizens of the United 
States can never enjoy but partially the advantaged 
which the Missouri presents. Rclymg on a angu- 
lar supply of merchandfee, through the cluumei of 
the river St. Peters, they view with contempt the 
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merchants of the Missouri, whom they never fail 
to plunder, when in their power. Persuasion or 
advice, with them, is viewed as supplication, and 
only tends to inspire them with contempt for those 
who offer either. The tameness with which the 
traders of the Missouri have heretofore submitted 
to their rapacity, has tended not a little to inspire 
them with contempt for the white persons who 
visit them Uirough that channel. A prevalent 
idea among them, and one which they make the 
rule of their conduct, is, that the more ill they 
treat the traders the greater quantity of merchan- 
dise they will bring them, and that they will thus 
obtain the articles they wish on better terms. They 
have endeavoured to inspire the Ricaras with simi- 
lar sentiments, but, happily, without any consider- 
able effect. . The country in which these four bands 
rove is one continued plain, witii scarcely a tree to 
be seen, except on the water-courses, or the steep 
declivities of hills, which last are but rare: the land 
is fertile, and lies extremely well for cultivation; 
many parts of it are but badly watered. It is from 
this country that the Missouri derives most of its 
colouripg matter; the earth is strongly impregnat- 
ed with glauber salts, alum, copperas and sulphur, 
and when saturated with water, immense bodies 
of the hills precipitate themselves into the Missouri, 
and mingle with its waters. The waters of this 
river have a purgative effect on those unaccustom- 
ed to use it. I doubt whether these people can e\'er 
be induced to become stationary. Their trade might 
be made valuable if they were reduced to order. 
They claim, jointly with the other band of the 
Sioux, all the country lying within the foUowif^ 
limits, viz. beginning at the confluence of the De- 
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mem and Missis^^i, thence up the West side of 
theMis&i3siK>itothe mouth of the St. Peter^s river, 
thence on both sides of tlie MJssissippito the month 
of Crow- wing river, and upwards with that stream, 
including the waters of the upper part of the same; 
thence to include the waters of the upper portion 
of Red river, of; lake Wmn^MC, and down the same 
nearly to Pembenar river, thence a south-westerly- 
course to intersect the Missouri at or near the 
Mandans,^ and with that stream downwards to the 
entrance of the Warrecunne creek, thence pi^^ifig 
the Missouri, it goes to include tlie lower portion 
of the river Chyenne, all the waters of White river 
and rrver Tetcii, includes the lower portioii of the 
river Quicurre, aind returns to the Misapuri^ asA 
with that strmm downwards to ^ »Mxitb of 
Wappidon river, and thence eastwardly to iaier-t 
sect Ae Mississippi at the beginning. 

CHYENNES. 

T|JEY are the remnant of a nation once r^pect- 
able in >poW*t of number: formerly resided on a 
branch of the Red river of Lake Wiimipie, whi^ 
still bears their name* Being oppressed by die 
Sioux, they removed to thfe west side of the Mifl-« 
souri, abo]at 15 miles below the mouth of Wam- 
cuwae creek, where they built and fortified a riJ- 
la^> bivt being purs<»ed by their ancient eoetniQi 
the Sioux^ they fled to the Black-hills, about tie 
head of the Chyenne river, where they wander 
in quest of the bti^felo^, baying no fixed residence^ 
They do not cultivate. They are well disposed to«« 
wards ^e whites, and might easily be iikIuk^ to 
Sffttte oxk the Misi^uri, if they could be as»xrttl<^ 
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being protected from the Sioux. Their number 
annually diminishes. Their trade may bfe made 
valuable. 

WETEPAHATOES. 

They are a wandering nation, inhabit an open 
coimtry, and raise a great number of horses which 
they barter to the Ricaras, Mandans, Sec, for arti- ■ 
cles of European manufacture. They are a well 
disposed people, and might be readily induced to 
visit the trading establishments on the Missouri. 
From the animals their country produces, their 
trade would, no doiibt, become valuable. These 
people again barter a considerable proportion of 
the articles they obtain from the Menetares, Ah- 
wahhaways, Mandans, and Ricaras, to the Do- 
tames and Castapanas. 

DOT AMES. 

The informaticKi I possess, with respect to this 
nation, is derived from Indian information: they 
are said to be a wandering nation, inhabiting an 
open country, and who raise a great number of 
horses and mules. They are a friendly, well dis- 
posed people, and might, from the position of their 
country, be easily induced to visit an establishment 
-<m.the Missouri,, about the mi^tidi of Chyenne ri- 
ver. They have not, as yet, Visited the Missoiu-i. * 

CASTAHANA. 

t What has been said of the Dotames is applicable j 
o these people, except that they trade princijiatty f 
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with the Crow Indians, and that thev would most 
probably prefer visiting an establisfiment on the 
Yellow Stone river, or at its mouth on the Mis- 
souri. 

CROW INDIANS. 

The SE people arc divided into four bands, called 
by themselves Ahah -ar-ro-pir-no-pah, Noo-ta-, 
Pa-rees-car, and E-hart -sar. They annually visit 
the Mandans, Menetares, and Ahwahhaways', to 
whom they barter horses, mules, leather lodges, 
and many articles of Indian apparel, for which 
they receive in return, guns, ammunition, axes, 
kettles, awls, and other European manufactures. 
When they return to their country, they are in 
turn visited by the Paunch and Snake Indians, to 
whom they barter most of the articles they have 
obtained from the nations on the Missouri, for 
horses and mules, of which those nations have a 
greater abundance than themselves. They also 
obtain of the Snake Indians, bridle-bits and blan- 
kets, and some other articles which those Indians 
Eurchase from the Spaniards. The bridle-bits and 
lankets I have seen in the possession of the Man- 
dans and Menetares. Their country is fertile, and 
well watered, and in most parts well timbered. 

PAUNCH INDIANS. 

Th e se are said to be a peaceable, well disposed 
nation. Their country is a v^iegated one, con- 
sisting of mountains, valleys, plains, and wood- 
lands, irregularly interspersed. They might be 
induced to visit the Missouri, at the mouth rf the 
Yellow Stone river; and from the great abimdance 
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of valuable furred anim^l^, which their country, as 
well as that of the Crow Indians, produces, their 
trade must become extre'mely valuable. They are 
a roving people, and have no idea of exclusive 
right to the soil. 



Manetopa. 1 
Oseegah. > ^ ' 

Mahtopanato. 3 i 



M. Mcnetola. ^ ^^^ ^ descendcnts 

the Sioux, and par- 
take df their turbul^t 
and faithless disposition: they fre<juently pkind^r, 
and sometimes murder their own traders. The 
name by which this nation is generally known was 
borrowed from the Chippeivays, who call them 
Assimiiboanj which literally irtmslated^ is Stone 
Siouxy hence the name of Stone Indians, by which 
tfiey arie sometimes t^led. The coiiiiitry . in^which 
they Toye is almost entirely uncov^ied i<ith thn- 
ber; lies extremely level, iand is but bttdly witeited 
in mdny parts; the land, however, is tdkcabfy^et- 
tile and unincumbered with stone. They^migte 
be induced to trade at the rivei- Yilldw Sto<w; 
but I do not think that their trdde promifees mwA. 
Their numbers continue about tite sarite. These 
bands, like the Sioux, act ^entirely iitdepdxieiit 
of each other, although they claim a national affi- 
nity, and never make war on each oAer. The 
country inhabited by the Mahtopanato possesses 
rather more timber than the other parts of the 
country. They do not cultivate. 

Cfuppeways^ of Leach Lake. 

CLAtM the country on both sides of the Missis- 
sippi, from the mouth of the Crow- wing river to 
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its source, and extending West of the Mississippi 
to the lands claimed by the Sioux, with whom they 
still contend for dominion. They claim, also, east 
of the Mississippi, the country extending as for as 
lake Superior, including the waters of the St. Louis. 
This country is thickly covered with timber gene* 
rally; lies level, and generally fertile, though a eon- 
siderable proportion of it is intersected and broken 
up by small lakes, morasses and small swamps, par- 
ticularly about the heads of the Mississippi and 
river St. Louis. They do not cultivate, but live 
principally on the wild rice, which they procure in 
great abundance on the borders of Leach Lake and 
the banks of the Mississippi. Their number has 
been considerably reduced by wars and the small- 
pox. Their trade is at its greatest extent. 

Of Red lake. 

Claim the country about Red lake and Red lake 
river, as far as the Red river of lake Winnipic, be- 
yond which last river they contend with the Sioux 
for territory. This is a low level country, and 
generally thickly covered with timber, interrupted 
with many swamps and morasses. This, as M^ell 
as the other bands of Chippeways, are esteemed the 
best hunters in the north-west country; but from 
the long residence of this band in the country they 
now inhabit, game is becoming scarce; therefore, 
their trade is supposed to be at its greatest extent. 
The Chippeways are a well disposed people, but 
excessively fond of spirituous liquor. 

p 2 
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Of River Pembefia. 

These people fonnerly resided on the east 
wde of the Mississippi, at Sand lake^ but were in- 
duced, by the ncoth-west company, to remove^ 
about two years since, to the river Pembena, They 
do not claim the lands on which they hunt. The 
country is level and the soil good. Thc^west side 
of the river is principally prairies or open plains? 
mi the east side there is a greater jw-oportion of 
timber. Their tr^le at present is a veiy valuable 
one, and will probably increase for some years* 
T^ey do not cultivate, but live by hunting* They 
are well disposed towards the whites. 

Algonquinsy of Mainy Lakcy ^c. 

With the^precise limits of country they claim, 
I am not informed. They live very much detach- 
ed, in small parties. The country they inhabit is 
but an indiflPerent one; it has been much hunted, 
,and the game of course nearly exhausted. They 
are well Ssposed towards the whites. Their num. 
ber is said to decrease. Tliey are extremely addic- 
ted to spirituous liquor, of which large quanti- 
ties are annually furnished them by the N. W. tra- 
ders, in return for their bark canoes. They live 
w^-etchedly poor. 

Of Portage de Prmrie. 

These people inhabit a low, flat, marshy coun- 
try, mostly covered with timber and well stocked 
with game. They are emigrants from the lake of 
the Woods aftd the country east of it, w1m> were 
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in order to hunt ^e country on the lower parts ^ 
Red river, which then abounded in a variety of an- 
imals of the for kind They are an wderly, well 
idisposed people, but like their relations on Rainy 
lake, addu^ted to spirituous liquors^ Their trade is 
at its greyest extent. 

CHRISTENOES. 

They are a wandering nation; do not cultivate, 
nor ckum any particular tract of country. They 
are well di^oscd towards the whites, and treat their 
traders with respect* The coumry in which they 
rove is generally open plains, but in some jparts, 
particularly about the head of the Assinniboin ri- 
ver, it is marshy and tolerably well furnished with 
timber, as are also the Fort Dauphin mountains, 
to which they sometimes resort. From the quan- 
tity of beaver in their country, they ought to fur- 
nish mOTe of that article than they do at present. 
They are not esteemed good beaver hunters. They 
might, probably be induced to visit an establish- 
ment on the Missouri, at the Yellow Stone river. 
Their number has been reduced by the small-pox, 
since they were first known to the Canadians. 

MiataftSf Snake Indian^. 

These arc a numerous and well disposed peo- 
ple, inhabiting a woody and mountainous country; 
Aey ^re divided into three large tribes, who wan- 
der at a considerable distance from each other, and 
ai^calkd by themselves So-so-na, So-so'bu-bar, and 
La-kar, these are agaiii sub-divided into smaller 
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though independent bands, the namts of i;^hidil 
have not yet learnt; they raiise a number of hones 
and mules, which they trade with the Crow In- 
dians, or are stolen by the nations to the east 6f 
them. They maintain a partial trade wi^ the 
Spaniards, from whom they obtain many articles 
of clothing and ironmongery, but no warlike im- 
plements. 

Of the West. 

These people also inhabit a mountainous coun- 
tty, and sometimes venture in the plains east of 
the' Rocky mountains, about the head of the Ar- 
kansas river. They have more intercourse with 
the Spaniards of New Mexico, than the Snake In- 
dians. They are said to be very numerous and 
warlike, but are badly armed. The Spaniards fear 
these people, and therefore take the precaution not 
to furnish them with any warlike implements. In 
their present unarmed state, they frequently com- 
mit hostilities on the Spaniards. They raise a 
great many horses. 

La Playes. 

They inhabit the rich plains, from the head of 
the Arkansas, embracing the heads of Red river, 
and extending with the mountains and high lands 
eastwardly as far as it is kn<5wn towards the gulf 
of Me^xico. They possess no fire arms, but are 
warlike and brave. They are, as well as the other 
Aliatans, a wandering people. Their country^ a- 
bounds in wild horses, beside great numbers wnich 
they raise themselves. These people, and tlic West 
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Alktam, i^ht be induced to teide wkh us on the 
^jfqpa* p'furt of the Arkansas river. •^I do not believe 
that any of the Aitatans claim a country within any 
particular limits. 

PANIA PIQUE. 

Th ESE people have no intercourse wth the in- 
habitants tff the Blinois; tlie information, there- 
fore, which I have b^en enabled to obtmn, with 
respect to them, is very imperfect. They were 
fwmerly known by the name of the White ranias, 
and are of the same &mily with the Panias of the 
river Platte. They are said to be a well disposed 
people, and inhabit a very fertile courtry; certain 
it is, that they enjoy a delightful climate. 

PADUCAS. 

This once powerful nation has, apparently, en- 
tirely disappeared; every inquiry I have made after 
them has proved ineffectual. In the year 1724, 
they resided in sever^ villages on the heads of the 
Kansas river, and could, at that time, bring up- 
wards of two ^ousand inen into the field. (See 
Monsr. Dupratz history of Louisiana, page 71, and 
the map attached to that work.) The information 
that I have received is, that being oppressed by 
the nations residing on the Missouri, they removed 
to the upper part of the river Platte, where they 
afterwards had but littie intercourse with the 
whites. They seem to have given name to the 
northern branch of that river, which is still called 
the Paducas Fork. The most probable cwijecture 
is, that being still further reduced, they have divi- 
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ded into small wandering bands, which assumed 
the names of the sub-divisions of the Paducas na- 
tion, and are known to us at present under the 
appellation of Wetepahatoes^ Kiawas, Kancnavish, 
Katteka, Dotame, &c. who still inhabit the coun- 
try to which the Paducas are said to have removed. 
The majority of my information led me to bc- 
Ueve, that those people spoke diflferent languages^ 
but other and subsequent information has induced 
me to doubt the fact. 
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HIBTOSICAaL SKETCHES 



OP THE SEVERAL 



Indian Tribes in Louisiana, 



SOXJTH or THE 



ARKANSAS RIVER, 



AND BETWEEN THE 



MISSISSIPPI AJ\rD RIVER GRAND, 



CADDOQUES. 

THEY live about 35 miles west of the main 
branch of Red river, on a bayou or creek, called 
by them Sodo, which is navigable for peroques only 
within ahout six miles of their village, and that 
only in the rainy season. They are distant from 
Natchitoches about 120 miles, the nearest route by 
land, and in nearly a north west direction. They 
have lived where they now do only five years. 
The first year they moved there the small-pox got 
amongst them and destroyed nearly one half of 
them; it was in the winter season, and they piqac- 
tised plunging into the creek on the first appear- 
ance of the eruption, and died in a few Wurs. 
Tvi^o years ago they had the measles, of which 
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several more of them died. "They fonnerly lived 
on the south bank of the river, by the course of 
the river 375 miles higher up, at a beautiful prai- 
rie, which has a clear lake of good water in the 
middle of it,, surrounded by a pleasant and fertile 
country, which had been the residence of their an- 
cestors from time immemorial. 

They have a traditionary tale which not only the 
Caddos, but half a dozen other smaller nations be- 
lieve in, who claim the honour of being descend- 
ants of the san^ femily: th^ say, when all the 
world wus drowned by a flood that inundated the 
whole country^ the great spirit placed on an emi- 
nence near this lake, one family of Caddoques, wha 
alone were saved; from that femily all the Indians 
originated. 

The French^ for many years before Louisiana 
was transferred to Spain, had, at this place, a fort 
and some soldiers; several French families were 
likewise settled in the vicinity, where they had 
erected a good flour mill with burr stones brought 
from France. These French families continued 
there till abdut 25 years ago, A\Hben. they moved 
down and settled at Cattipti, on the Red rtv^^, 
about 20 miles above Nachitoches, where ^eyixb^v 
live^' and the Indians left it abom 14 years ago> on 
^couttt of a dreadful sickness that visited tfietii. , 
Hiey settled on the river nearly opposite, wh^re 
Aiey now live, on a low place, but were driven 
thence oh account of its overflowing, occasiorted 
by a jam of tihiber choking the river at ^ pcofiS 
below them. 

The whole number of what they 6all ^varriors 
of the ancient Caddo nation, is now reduced to 
sibout 100, who arc looked upon somewhat like 
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knights of Malta, or some distinguished military 
order. They are brave, despise danger or death, 
and boast that they have never shed white man's 
blood. Besides these, there are of old men and 
strangers who live among them, nearly the same 
number; but there are 40 or SO more women than 
men.* This nation has great influence over the Yat- 
tassees, Nandakoes, Nabadaches, Inies or Yachies, 
Nagogdoches, Keycliies, Adaizeand Natchitoches, 
who all speak the Caddo Language, look up to 
them as theu' fathers, visit and intermarry among 
them, and join them in all their wars. 

The Cadoquescom plain of the Choctaws en- 
croaching upon their country; call them _ lazy, 
thievish, &c. There has been a misunderstanding 
between them for several years, and small hunting 
parties kill one another when they meet. 

The Caddoes raise com, beans, pumpkins, &c.; 
but the land on which they now live is prairie, of 
a white clay soil, very flat: their crops are sub- 
ject to injur}', either by too wet or too dry a sea- 
son. They have horses, but few of any other do- 
mestic animals, except dogs; most of them have 
guns, and some have rifles: they, and all other In- 
dians that we have any knowledge of, are at war 
with the Osages. 

The country, generally, round the Caddos is 
, hilly, not very rich; growth in mixture of oak, 
hickory and pine, interspersed with prairies, which 
«e very rich generally, and fit for cultivation. 
There are creeks and springs of good water ^^- 
quent. 
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YATTASSEES. 

They live on Bayou Pierre, (or Stcmy creek) 
which fells into Red river, western divisicm, about 
50 miles above Natchitoches. Their village is in a 
large prairie about half way betweien the Caddo- 
ques and Nachitoches, surrounded by a settlement 
of French families. The Spanish governments 
present exercise jurisdiction over, this setdement, 
where they keep a guard of a non-commissioned 
officer and eight soldiers. 

A few months ago, the Caddo chief with a few 
of his young men was comin^fMo this place to 
trade, and came by that way which is th« usual road. 
The Spanish officer of the guard threatened to stop 
them from trading with the Americans, and taid 
the chief if he returned that way with the goods 
he should take them from liim; the chief and his 
party were angry, and threatened to kill the 
whole guard, and told them that that road had 
been always theirs, and that if the Spaniards at- 
tempted to prevent their using it as their ancestCH^ 
had always done, he would soon make it a bloo<fy 
road. He came here^ purchased the goods he want- 
ed, and might have returned another way and 
avoided the Spanish guard, and was advised to do 
so; but he said he would pass by them, and let them 
attempt to stop him if they dared. The guar^. 
said nothing to him as he returned. 

This settletnent, till some few years ago, used 
to belong to the district of Natchitoches^ and the 
rights todieir lands were given by the government of 
Louisiana, before it was ceded to Spain. It's now 
being under the government of Taxus, was only 
an agreement between the commandant of Nat^ 
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chitoches and the commandant of Nagogdoefaes* 
The French formerly had a station and factory 
there, and another on the Sabine river, neariy one 
hundred mites mnlh^west from the Bayou Pierre 
settlement. The Yaitassees now say, the French 
used to be their pe^le, and now the Americans* 

But of the ancient Yattassees there are but eieht 
men remaining, and twenty-five women, be^es 
children^ but a number of men of o&er nations 
have intermarried with them and live together. 
I paid a vbit at their village last summer; there 
were about forty men of tliem altogether: theu* 
cffi^iial language difers fnmi any other; but now, 
^11 speak Caddo. They live on rich land, raise 
0enty of com, beans, pumpkins, tobacco, &c., have 
horses^ cattle, hogs and poultry. 

NANDAKOES. 

They live on the Sabine river, 60 or 70 miles 
to Ae westward of Ya^iassees, near where the 
FVench fcmnerly had a statim and fiictory. Their 
language is Caddo: about 10 men cmly of them 
remainuig. A few years aigp they suftered very 
dduoh by the small-pdx. They consider themsdves 
Ae sainie as Caddo's, Vriih whom they intermar- 
ry^ and dare occasionally, visiting ope another m 
the greatest harmony: have the same manners, 
customs and attadunents. 

ADAIZE. 

They live about 40 miles from Natchitoches, 
bdow the Yattassees, on a lake called Lac Macdon, 
which communicates with the division of Red 
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river that j^asses by Bayou Pierre. They live at 
OT near where their ancestors have lived from time 
immemorial. They being the nearest nation 
to the old Spanish fort, or Misskm of Adaize, that 
place was named after them, being about 20 miles 
from them, to^the south. There are now but 20 
men of them remaining, but more women. Theil- 
language differs from all others, and is so difficult 
to speak or understand, that no nation can spes^ 
ten words of it; but they all speak G^tdb, and 
most of them French, to whom they were always 
attached, and joined them against the Natchez 
Indians. AfterthemassacreofTOe^Iatchez,in 1 798, 
whUe the Spaniards occupied the post of Adaize, 
their priests took much pains to proselyte thesfe 
Indians to the Roman Catholic religion, but, I aift 
informed, were totally unsuccessful. 

ALICHE, {eommanly pronounceii^tfeishJ) 

Thitt live near Nacogdoches, but are almost 
extinct, as a nation, not being more than 25 souls 
of them remaining^ four years ago thfe sittall-pox 
destroyed a grater part of them. They were 
some y€;ars ago, ,a considerable nation, and lived 
on a bs^u wliich bears their name, which the 
road from >^tchitoch to Nacogdoches crosses, 
about 12 miies^west of Sabine river, on which a few 
.French and American families are settled. Their 
native languag^^is spoken by no other nation, but 
they speak ^iid understand Caddo, with whom they 
are in ?imity, often visiting one another*- 
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Keyes^ or Keychies , . 

They live on the east bank of Trinity river, a 
•small distance above where the road from Natchi- 
toches to St. Antoine crosses it. There are of them 
60 men: have their peculiar native language, but 
mostly now speak Caddo; intermarry with them, 
and live together in much harmony, formerly hav- 
ing lived near them, on the head waters of the Sa- 
bine. They plant corn, and some other vegetables. 

Iniesy w Tachies. 

From the latter name the name of the province 
of Tachus or Taxus is derived. The Inies live 
about 25 miles west of Natchitoches, on a smaller 
river a branch of Sabine, called the Natches. They 
^e, like all their neighbours, diminishing; but 
have now 8Q men* Their ancestors, for a long 
time, lived ^herc they now do*. Their language 
the same as that of the Caddos, with whom they 
are in great amity. These Indians have a good cha- 
racter, live on excellent land, aiid raise corn to sell. 

NABEDACHES. 

They live on the west side of the same river, 
ab^ut fifteen miles above them; h^ve about the 
same number of men; speak the same language; 
live on the b^st of land; raise corn in plenty; have 
the same manners, customs and attachmffnts. 

BEDIES. 

They are on the Trinity river, about 60 miles 
to the southward of Nacogdoches; havg^OOj men; 
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are good hunters for deer, idiiehare very large, 
and plenty about them; plant, and make good 
(Crops ^rf'^com; language differs fn»n all others, but 
speak Caddo; are a peacal:^ quiet people;^ and 
fhave an excellent duuracter for their mmesty and 
jpunctuality* 

ACCOCKESA.WS- 

Tkeir ancient town ^ind principal place itf re- 
sidence is on the west side of Cderado or Rio 
Rouge, about SOO miles south-west of Nacogdo- 
ches, but often change their j^lac^ of residence for 
^ seascHi; being near the bay make great use of 
fish, (^^ei6,^jcc., kill a great mai^ dteer, whidi are 
*the largest and fattest in the province; and their 
^country is universally said to be inferior to no p§rt 
of the province ki soil, growth of timber, good- 
ness of water, and beauty of surface have a lan- 
guage peculiar to "themselves, but have a mode of 
commlinifeaticm by dumb signs, which they all un- 
derstand; number about 80 men. Thirty or for- 
•ty years ago, the -Spanisotis had a mission l^re, ^ 
butliroke it lyp or removed it to Nacogdoches- ^' 
They talk of rb%ettling it^ and ^peak in the highest 
terms €kf die country. 

MAYES. ^ 

The Y live ^n a large creek called St. Gabriel, 
on thcbayof St. Bernard, near the mouth of Gua- 
daloupe river: ape estimated at 200 men; never at 
peace with the Spaniards, towards whom they 
are said to possess a fixed hati|:d>. but profess great 
frieiU^ijp for the French, X6 whom they have 
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been strongly attadied since Mons. de SaHe lai»ded 
in their nei^bourhood. The place where there 
iaa talk of the Spaniards opening a new port^ and 
m^ng a settlemem, is near them; where the par- 
ty, with the govenor of St. Antoine^ who were 
there last fall to examine it, say they found the. re* 
maii^s of a French block-house; some of the can- 
non now at Labahie are said to have been brought 
from that place, and known by the engravings now 
to be seen on them. 

The French speak highly of these Indicts for 
their extreme kindness and lK)^itality to allFrrach- 
men who have been amongst them: have a lan- 
guage of their own, but speak Attakapa, which 
is ihie language of their neighbours the Curan- 
kouas; they have likewise a way of conversing by 



. CARANKOUAS. 

They live on an island, or peninsula, in the bay 
of St. Bernard, in length obont ten miles, and five 
breadth; the soil is extremely rich and pteassmt; 
»n one side of whfch there is a high bluff, or im>un^ 
tain of coal, which has been on fire for many yeass^ 
affording always a light at night, and a strong thick 
smoke by day, by which veSsels are sometimes de- 
ceived and lost on the shoaly coast, which shoals 
are^d to extend nearly out sight of land. From 
this burning coal, there is emitted a* gummy sub- 
stance the Spaniards call chetaj which is thrown on 
the diore by the surf, and collected by them in con- 
^erable quantities, which they ^e fond of chew- 
u^» it has the appearance and consistence of pitch» 
^si strong, aromatic, and^oot disagreeable smell. 
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These Indians are irreconcilable enemies to the 
Spaniards, always at war with them, and kill them 
whenever they can. The Spaniards call them can- 
nibals, but the French give thenii a different char- 
acter, who have always been treated kindly by 
them since Mons. de Salle and his party were in 
their neighbourhood. They are said to be 500 men 
strong, but I have not been able to estimate their 
numbers from any very accurate information; in 
a short time expect to be well informed. They 
speak the Attakapo language; are friendly and 
kind to all other Indians, and, I presume, are much 
like all others, notwithstanding what the Spaniards 
^ay of them; for nature is' every where th^ same. 

Last summer an old Spaniard came to me from 
Labahie, a journey of about 500 miles, to have a 
barbed arrow taken out of his shoulder, that one 
of these Indians had shot in it. I found it under 
his shoulder-blade, near nine inches, and had to 
cut a new place to get at the point of it, in order 
to get it out the contrary way from that in which 
it Jml entered: it was made of a piece of an iron 
hoop, with wings like a fluke a^d an inche. 

CANCES 

They are a very numerous nation, consisting 
of a great many different tribes, occupying differ- 
ent parts of the country, from the bay of St. Ber- 
nard, across river Grand, towards La Vera Cmz. 
They are not friendly to the Spaniards, and gene- 
rally' kill them when they have an opportunity. 
They are attached to the French; arie good hunters^ 
principally iising the bow. They are very parti- 
cuIaY ifi their dress, which is made of neatly dres- 
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setl leather, the women wear a long loose robe, 
resembling that of a Franciscan friar; nothing but 
their heads and feet are to be seen. The dress of 
the men are straight leather leggins, resembling 
pantaloons, and a leather hunting-shirt, or frock. 
No estimate can be made of their number. 

Thirty or forty years ago the Spaniards used to 
make slaves of them when they could take them; 
a considerable number of them were brought to 
Natchitoches and sold to the French inhabitants at 
40 or 50 dollars a head, and a nimiber erf" them are 
still living here, but are now free. About 20 
years ago an order came from the king*of ^>ain 
that no iQore Indians should be ma<te ^ves, and 
those that werc enslaved diould be emancipated; 
after which some of the women who had been 
servants in good families, and taught^pinning, sew- 
iag, &c., as well as managing household dfairs, 
inarricd metiffs of the country, and became re- 
speet^iie, weUbdiaved women, and have now, 
growing tip, descent families of children: have a 
language peculiar to themselves, and are under* 
stood, by signs, by, all others. They are in amity 
with all othcf Iftdians exwpt the Hietans. 

Tanktewaysy or TankSy 

As the French call them, have no land nor 
claim the exclusive right to any, nor have any par- 
ticular place of abode, but are always moving, al- 
ternately occupying die country watered by the 
Tmiity* Braces and Colerado, towards St. a F6. 
Resenibk in their dress, the Cances and Haetans, 
but a)l in one horde or tribe. Their number of 
men is estimated at about 200; and good hutttcrSi 
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kltf buffalo and deer with the bow; have the best 
breed of horses; are alternately friends and cne* 
mies of the Spaniards. An old trader lately inform- 
ed me, that he had received 5000 deer skins from 
them in one year, exchasivd of tallow, rugs and 
tongues. They plant nothing, but live upon wiW 
fruKS and flesh: are strong, athletic people, and 
excellent hOTsemen. 

Toptmkenoes^y or Three Canes. 

They are called by both names indi&rently; 
Ifrve <Mi the west side of the Barces, but are oftcti, 
t(x some months at a time, lower down than their 
UERial^^lace of residence, in the greaft prairi6 at the 
TcMrtfcjga, OP Turtle, called' so from its bdii^a-hfll 
in the ^Me, Which, at adtstonce, appcam ki the 
form of a turtle; upon which thet« are soitte ww 
miirkabte springs of traten Thek usualrresidcnce 
is about' 300 miles to the westwaird of NMogdq- 
dies, towards St. a F6. They are estin(iated itt 
20ei men: are good hunters; have guns; hxA hunt 
ptihdpsfily with the bow^ are supplied with goods 
from Nacogdoches, and pay for them in nigs, 
tongues, tallow, and skins. They speak the same 
language as the Panis, or Towiaches, and pretend 
to have descended from the same ancestors. 

Panisy or Towiaches. 

The* French call them Panis, and the Spiifliards 
Towiaches; the latter is the proper Indian rtfme. 
They live ort the south side of Red river; t^ tfe 
Gou^sief €^' the river upwards of 800 mites ^ibmc 
Nlit^Mtbches^ atfd i^ laind^ by the nekrest path, 
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is es^j^ied jBit.abotit 340; They have ^wp toump 
near together; the lower town, where the chief 
lives, is called Niteheta, and the other is called 
Towaahach, They call their present chief the 
Great Bear. They are at war with the Spani- 
^ds, but friendly to those French and American 
hunters who have lately been amopg them. Thejr 
are likewise at war with the Osages, as are every 
other nation. For many hundreds of miles round 
them, the country is rich pnairie, covered with 
luxuriant grass, which is green, summer and win- 
ter, with skirts of wood on the river bank, by 
the springs and creeks. 

They have many horses and mules. They raise 
more com, pujnpkins, beans and tobacco, than 
they want for their own consumption; the sur- 
plusage they exchange with the Hietans for buf- 
falo rugs, horses, and mules: the pumpkins they 
cut round in their shreads, and when it is in a 
state of dryness, that it is so tough it will not 
break but bend, they plait and work it into large 
mats, in which state they sell it to the Hie^s, 
who as they travel, cut off and eat it as thiejy 
xvant it. Their tobacco they manufacture and 
cut as fine as tea, wliich is put in leather bags pf 
a certain size, and is likewise an article of trade. 
They have but few guns, and very little ammy- 
nition; what they have they keep for war, and 
hunt widi the bow. Their meat is principally 
buffalo; seldbm kill a deer, though they ^e so 
.plenty tiiey come into their villages, and about 
their houses, like a domestic animal; e|ks, beans, 
wolvesj, antelopes and wild hogs are likewi^eplcnUy 
in their cduntxy, and white rabbits, or h^es, jas 
well as the common rabbit: white bears somie- 
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times come down amongst them, and wolves of 
various colours. The men generally go entirely 
naked and the women nearly so, only wearing a 
small flap of a piece of a skin. Thev have a 
number of Spaniards among them, of fair com- 
plexion, taken from the settlement of St. a Fe, 
when they were children, who live as they do, 
and have no knowledge of where they came from. 
Their language differs from that of any other 
nation, the Tawakenoes excepted. Their present 
number of men is estimated at about 400. A 
great number of them, four years ago, were swept 
off by the small-pox. 

UietanSy or ComancheSy 

Who are likewise called by both names, have 
no fixed place of residence; have neither towns 
nor villages; divided into so many different 
hordes or tribes, that they have scarcely any 
knowledge of one another. No estimate of their 
numbers can well be made. They never renuiin 
in the same place more than a few days, but fol- 
low the buffalo, the flesh of which is their prin^ 
cipal food. Some of them occasionally purchase 
of the Panis, com, beans, and pumpkins; but 
they are so numerous, any quantity of these arti- 
cles the Panis are able to supply diem with, must 
make but a small proportion of their food. They 
have tents made of neatly dressed skins, fashioned 
in the form of a cone, sufficiently roomy for a 
family of ten or twelve persons; those of the 
chiefs will contain occasionally 50 or 60 persons. 
When they stop, their tents are pitched in vety 
exact order, so as to form regular streets and 
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squares, which in a few minutes has the appear- 
ance of a town, raised, as it were by enchant- 
ment; and they are equally dexterous in striking 
their tents and preparing for a march when the 
signal is given; to every tent two horses or 
mules are Plotted, one to carry the tent, and ano- 
ther the poles or sticks, which arc neatly made of 
red cedar, they all travel on horseback. Their 
horses they never turn loose to graze, but always 
keep them tied with a long cabras or halter; and 
every two or three days they are obliged to move 
on account of all the grass near them being eaten 
up, they have such numbers of horses. They are 
good horsemen and have good horses, most of 
which are bred by themselves; and being accus- 
tomed from when very young to be handled, they 
are remarkably docile and gentle. They some- 
times catch wild horses, which are every where 
amongst them in immense droves. They hunt 
down the buffalo on horseback, and kill them 
either with the bow or a sharp stick like a spear, 
which they carry in their hands. They are ge- 
nerally at war with the Spaniards, often commit- 
ting depredations upon the inhabitants of St, a Fe 
and St. Antoine; but have always been friendly 
and civil to any French or Americans who have 
been among them. They are strong and ath- 
letic, and Ae elderly men as fat as though they 
had lived upon American beef and porter. 

It is said, the man who kills a buffalo, catches 
the blood and drinks it while warm; they like- 
wise eat the liver raw, before it is cold, and use 
the gall by way of sauce. They are, for savages, 
uncommonly cleanly in their persons: the dress of 
the women is a long loose robe, that reaches 
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from their chin to the ground, tied round with a 
fancy sash, or girdle, all made of neatly dressed 
kath^, on which they paint figures of diflPerent 
odours and significations: the dress of the men 
is dose leather pantaloons, and a hunting shirt, 
or frock of the same. They never remain Icmg 
enough in the same plac^ to plmit any thii^: the 
miall Cayenne pepper grows spontaneously in the 
country, with wluch, and some wild herbs and 
fruits, particularly a bean that grows in great 
plen^ (Ml a small tree resembling a willow, c^ed 
masketo, the women cook their buffdo beef m 
a mmii^r that would be grateful to an Am^ican 
squire. They alternately occupy the immense 
q)ace of country from the Trinity and Braces, 
erossing the Red river, to the heads of Arkansa 
and Missouri, to the river Grand, and beyond it, 
about St, a Fe, and over the dividing ridge on the 
waters of the Western ocean, where they $ay they 
have seen large peroques, with masts to them; in 
describing which, they make a drawing of a ship, 
with all its ^s and rigging; and they describe a 
place where they have seen vessels ascending a 
river, over which was a draw-bridge that opened 
to give them, a passage. Their native language of 
sounds differs from the language of any c^er n»r 
ticm, and none can either 9peak or understand it; 
but they have a language by sign?, that all Indians 
understand, and by which t&y converse muph 
among themselves. They have a number, of 
Spanish men and women ainong them, whp j^^c 
slaves, which they made prisoners when youngs . 

An elderly gentleman now living at Natchito- 
ches, who, some years ago, carried on a trade 
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with the Hietans, a few years 2^ related to me 
the following stwy— 

About SK) years ago a party of these Indians 
passed over tite Grand river to Chewawa, the re- 
sidence of the govenor-general of M^iat is called 
the Five Internal Provinces; lay in mnbush for an 
opportunity, and made prisoner the govenor^ 
cbughter, a young lady going in her coach to 
mass, and brought her oflP. The governor sent a 
iiiessage to him (my infc»inant) with a thouiKmd 
ddlars, for the purpose of recovering his daugh- 
ter: he immediately despatched a confidential tea- 
der, then in his employ, with the amount of the 
1000 dollars in merchandise, who rq>aired to the 
nation, found her, and purchased her ransom; 
but, to his great surprise, she refused to return 
with hkn to her father, and sent by him the foU 
lowing message: That the Indians had disfigured 
her iace by tattooing it, acccmling to their fiincy 
and ideas of beauty, and a young man of them 
had taken her for his wife, by whom she believed 
h^'seif pregnant; that she had become reconciled 
to their mode of life, and was weH treated by 
her husband; and that die should be more un- 
happy by returning to her fitther, under these ck- 
eumstances, than by remaining where she was: 
Which message was conveyed to her fiither, who 
rewarded the trader by a present of 300 dollars 
more for his trouble and fidelity* His daughter 
is now living with her Indian husband in the na-, 
tion, by whom die has three children. - 
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NATCHITOCHES, 

FoKMK&LY lived where the town of Natchito^ 
ches is now situated, which took its name from 
them. An elderly French gentkman lately t<^ 
me, he remembered when they were ^00 strong. 
I believe it is now 98 years since the French fir^ 
established themselves at Natchitoch; ever since 
these Indians have been their steady and faithful 
friends. After the massacre of the French inha- 
i>itants of Natchez, by the Natchez Indi«is, in 
1728, those Indians fled from the.Frenph, after 
being reinforced, and came up Red river, and 
encamped about 6 miles below the town of Nat- 
chitocbes, near the river, by the skie of a small 
lake of clear water, and erected a mound of con- 
siderable size, where it now remains. M<msieur 
St. Deniue, a French Canadian, was then com- 
mandant 2A Natchitoches; the Indians caUed him 
the Big Foot, were fond of him, for he was a 
brave man. St. Dennie, with a few French s<i- 
diers, and what militia he could raui^r, joined 
by the Natchitoc^s Indians, atUcked the Nat^ 
chez in their camp, early in the morning; they 
defended tliemselves desperately fM* 6 hours, bul 
were at length totally defeated by St. Dennie, 
and those of them that were not kilted in battle, 
were drivai into the lake, where the last of them 
perished, and the Natchez, as a nation, became 
extinct. The lake is now called by no other name 
than the Natchez lake. Th^-e are now remain- 
ing of the Natchitoches but 12 men and W wo- 
men, who live in a village about 25 miles by 
land above the town, which bears their name, 
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near a lake, called by the French Lac de Muire. 
Their original language is th6 same as the Yattas- 
see, but speak Caddo, and most of them French. 
The French inhabitants have great respect for 
^s nation; and a aumber of very decent fiunBied 
have a mixture of their faiood in them. They 
<iaAm but a small tract of land, on which they Uv^i 
a^;I am litformed, have the same rights to it 
from goveirnment, th^ other inhabi^nts m their 
neigh^urhood have. They are gnnbially wasting 
away; the smail-pox has been their great destroyer. 
They still preserve their Indian dn»s and habits; 
raise ccRii and those vegetables commoil in their 
neighbourhood. 

BOLUXAS, 

Ars en^igrants from near Pensacda. Th^ 
came to Rod river about 42 years ago» with some 
French families, who left that country about the 
time . Fensaeola w^s taken possession of by the 
£i^Usb« Tl^ were then a ccHisideeably nume- 
rous tribe^ and kive ^neraUy embiaeed the 
ibcn»mn Catliolic religion, and were ever highly 
e^emcd by the French* They settled first at 
Avoyall^ then moved highet up to Rapide Bayou, 
^ frona thence to the mouth of Rigula de Bon- 
dieu, a division of Red river, about 40 miles be- 
low Nat^itoch, where they now live, ^d are 
r^d^^d to about 30 in number. Their native bn- 
guagib is peculiar .to tbemsetves, butspeak Mobilian 
^lAm^ is spokra by all tl^ Indians ftoin ti^e eagt 
side ,of the Missi^tf^i. They are ati hones^ harm* 
tefes^OTlirfrieaadly people. 
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APPALACHES. 

They are likewise emigrants from West Flo- 
rida, from off the river whose name they bear; 
came over to Red ri\^ about the same time the 
(Bokixas did, and have, ever since, lived on the 
river, above Bayou Rapide. No nation have been 
more highly esteemed by the French ii^iabilants; 
no complaints against them are ever heard; there 
are only 14 men remaining; have their own lan- 
guage, but ^peak French and Mobilian. 

ALLIBAMIS. 

They are likewise from West Florida, off the 
AUibami river, and came to Red river about 
^ same time of the Boluxas and Appalaches. 
Part of them have lived on Red river, about 16 
miles dbove the Bayou Rapide, till last year, when 
most of this party, of about 30 men, went ^p 
Red river, and lm\«e settled themselves near th^ 
Caddoques, where, I am informed, they last year 
had a good crop of c<»ti. The Caddos are friendly 
to them, and have no objection to their settlings 
^btre. They ^ak the Creek and Chactaw lan- 
guages, and MobiKan; most of them Frendi, and 
some of them English. 

There id anc^her party of them, whose village 
IS on a small creeck, in Appelousa distract, dbfiftit 
30 miles nordi*west from the church of A|)pe* 
lousa. They con^Kit of about 40 men. They 
have lived at the same place ever since they came 
from Floridb; are said to be increasing a Iktle in 
numbers, for a few years part. Ttey raise cwn. 
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have horses, hogs and catde, and are hannkss, 
quiet people. 

CONCHATTAS. 

Thb Y are almost the same people as the Alliba- 
mis, but came over only ten years ago; first lived 
on Bayou Chico, in Appdousa district; but, four 
years ago, moved to the river Sabine, settled 
themselves on the east bank, where tfiey now live, 
in nearly a south direction from Natchitoch, and 
distant about 80 miles. They call their number 
of men about 160; but say, if they were all to- 
gether, they would amount to 200. Several fit- 
milies of them live in detached settlements. They 
are good hunters. Game is plenty. A few days ago, 
a small party of them were here, consisting of 
15 persons, men, women, and children, who were 
on tibeir return from a bear hunt up the Sabine. 
Ttey told me they had killed 118; but this year 
an uncomnKm number of bears have come down. 
One man alone, on the Sabtne, during the summer 
and fall hunting, killed 400 deer, sold his skins at 
40 dollars a hundred. The bears tihis year arc 
not so &t as common; they usually yield from 
eight to twelve gaHons erf oil, each of which never 
sells for less than a ddlar a gallon, and the skin a 
dollar more. No great quantity of the meat Is 
saved. What the hunters do hat u!te when out, 
Acy generally give to the dog*. TTie Conchat- 
tas are friendly with all oth^r Indians, and speik 
well of their neighbours the Carankcmiis, who; 
they say, live about 80 miles south of themi ^6ii 
dto bay, whieh I beKeve, is thci nearest 'point to 
the s^ frwn *Natd>itochcs;; 'A 4c1ilr *w^ 
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Chactaws have lately se^ed near them from Bay- 
ou Bceuf. The Conchattas speak Ci?eek, which 
is their native language, and Chactaw, and several 
of them English, and one or two of them can read 
ifaUttle, , 

PACANAS. 

They are a small tribe of aixnit 30 men, who 
live on the Quelqueshoe river, wliich falls into the 
bay between Auakappa and Sabine, which heads in 
a prairie called Cooko Prairie, about 40 miles 
south west of Natchitoches. These pec^lem^ 
likewjl^ em^rants from West Flqrida, about 40 
years ago. Their village b about 50 miles south* 
east of the jConchattas; are said to be increasing 
^ little in number; quiet, peaceable, and friendly 
people. Their own language di&rs from any 
other, but speak MobUian. 

ATTAKAPAS. 

This .word, I am informed^ when tiunal^ed 
into £^glish, means Man-eater, but is no more ap* 
plicable to them than any other Indians. The 
district they ijive in is called after them. Their 
village isabaut 25 miles to the westward of the 
Attak^pa church, towards Quelqueshoe. Their 
number of 4Qien is about 50, but some Tunicas 
and HiifnaS) nvhp have nwried in their i)ati<Hi, 
^^Uvjc with ;tl>fa3f^ make them aUog^tlier ab(Mit 
80* They are peaceable afid friendly to every 
f^9dy; labour, occasionally, for the white inhabi- 
tants; Tai§e. their pwn coraj have ,qattle and 
iiogs. Tbe|f language su^^t^ 
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same* They were, or near where they now live, 
when that part of the country was first discovered 
by the French. 

APPALOUSA. 

It is said the word Appalousa^ in the Indian 
teiguagC) means Bkck head, or Black skuIL They 
are aborigines of the district called by their name. 
Their village is about IS miles west from the Ap. 
palousa church; have about 45 men. Their na- 
tive language differs from all other; widerstand 
Attacapa and speak French; plant com, have cat- 
tle and hogs. 

TUNICAS. 

Th e s e people lived formerly on the Bayou Tu- 
nica, Bhovc Point Coupee, on the Mississippi, east 
side; live now at Avoygill; do not at present ex- 
ceed 25 men. Their native language is peculiar to 
themselves, but speak Mobilian; are employed, 
ooeasiooally, by the inhabitants as boatmen, &c. 
are in aimty with all other people, and gradually 
diminishii^ in nun^rs. 

PASGAGOLAS. 

Thxse people live in a small village on Red 
river, about 60 miles below Natchitoches; are 
emigrants from Pasoigola river, in West Florida; 
25 men of them only remaining; speak MobUian, 
but have a language peculiar to themselves; most 
of tbem speak and understand French. They 
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raise good crops of com, and garden vcgetaWes; 
have x^ttle, bcH-aes^ and pouhiy {^entf. 

TENISAWS. 

The V are likewise emigrants from the Tei^sau 
river, that falls into the bay of MoMle; Ikivc 
resided on Red river about 40 years; are reduced 
to about 25 men. Their village is within otie 
mile of the Pascagolas, on the opposite side; but 
have lately sold their land, and have, or arc about 
moving to Bayou Boeuf, about 25 miles south 
from where they lately lived. All speak French 
and Mobilian, and live much like their nei^bours 
the Pascagolas. 

CHACTOOS. 

They live on Bayou BcBuf, about 10 miles to 
the southward of Bayou Rapide, on Red rivor, 
towards AppaloUsa: a small honest pec^e; 2att 
aborigines of the country where they live;: of 
men about 30; diminisbing: have their own pe* 
culiar tcHigue; speak Mobilian. The lands they 
claim on Bayou Boeuf are inferiOT to no i^irt ot 
Louisiana in depth and richness of sml, growdi 
of timber, pleasantness of surfece, and goodness 
of water. The Bayou Boeuf falls into the Clutf* 
fell, and discharges, through Appellousa and At- 
takapa and Vermilli^i bay. 

WASHAS. 

Whfn the French first came- into the Missis- 
sippi, this ns^on lived <m an island to the souths 
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west of New*Otkab5, called Banttaria, and were 
the first tribe of Indkiis they became acquainted 
with, and were always friends. They afterwards 
lived cm Bayou La Fosfa; and, from being a con- 
sideiable nation, are now reduced to five persons 
only, two mien and tb'ee women, who are scat- 
teed in French families; have been many years 
ei&tinct, as a naticm, and their native language is 

08t. 

CHACTAWS. 

There are a considerable number of this na- 
tion on the west side of the Mississippi, who have 
not been home for several years. About 12 
miles above the. post on Ouacheta, on that river, 
there is a small village of them of about 30 men, 
who have lived there for several years, and made 
corn; and likewise on Bayou Chico, in the north- 
em part of the district of Appalousa, there is 
another village of them of about 50 men, who 
have been there for about nine years, and say they 
have |he governor of 'Louisiana's permission to 
settle there. Besides these, there are rambling 
hunting parties of them to be met with all over 
Lower Louisiana. Thw are at wsur with the 
Caddoques, and liked by neither red nor white 
people. 

ARKANSAS, 

They live on the Arkansa river, south side, in 
three villages, abput 12 miks above the post, or 
$ta^oiu. The name of the first village is Tawa- 
nima; second Oufbtu, aqd the tbtfd Ocapa; in 
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all, it is believed, they do not at ^resei^ exceed 
100 men, and diminishing. They are at war 
with the Osages, but friendly wkh all other peo^ 
pie, white and red; are the original proprietors 
of the cotmtry on the river j to all whidi they 
claim, for about 300 miles above them, to tite 
junction of the river Cad wa with Arkansa; above 
this fork the Osages claim. Their laaiguagek 
Osage. They generally raise com to seU; are 
called honest and friendly pecq)le. 



ORIGIN. 

** THE means," says an ingeMous traveller, 
'' by Which America received its first inhabitants, 
have, since the time of its discovery by the Euro- 
peans, been the subject of numberless disquEsi- 
tions. Was I to endeavour to collect the different 
opinions and reasonings of the various writers 
that have taken up the pen in defence of their 
conjectures, the enumeration would much exceed 
the bounds 1 have prescribed to myself, and oblige 
me to be less explicit on points of greatei* mo- 
ment. Prom the obscurity in which this debate 
is enveloped, through the total disuse of lettet^ 
among every nation of Indians on this extensive 
continent, and the uncertainty of oral tradition at 
the distance of so many ages, I fear, that even irf*- 
ter the most minute investigation, we shstUhot 
be abte lo'settlfeit with any great degree of cer- 
tainty. Arid this apprehensioh will redeive'Md?- 
tibnsd ibrce,- #ltfen it h considcre'd ^that the^ di- 
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faelwcen most of the lodboss teqds to ^^scertain 
that this populutkm wan not cfiec^ Crmn Oi)e 
liartietilar co«intry> but fit>m several neighbourm}^^ 
oneS) and compteted nt diffi^rent periods* ]V|ast of 
the histormnS) or tcaveUers tfiat have treated on 
the An^ric^ui Aborigioes, disagree in their st^ttti- 
ments relative to them* Many of the anpients 
«e supposed to have known that this t quarter, of 
the fflobe not only existed^ but also ,^hat it was 
inhaUted. Pkito in his Timas^^s has ^sf^ed, that 
hcyoiKi the i^mid which he calls ^Vt^i^ntis, and 
which> according to his description^ was sitqated 
kbthe Western Ocean> there were ^gre^, number 
^oJ^her islands, and behind those a yasjt .cpnti- 
ucttU OvieAi, a celebrated Spainsh. aiu^hor, trf a 
nitich later da^, has made no scruple to affirm, 
that the. Antilfea are the famous Hesperides^ so 
o&en mwtioned by the poets; whiph are^t Icingth 
ti^stored^o the kings of Spain, the des^^e^dant? of 
kifing fjkspierus, who lived upwards of three thou- 
sand jt^ars agO) and . from M'hom these isla^id;^, re- 
ccdKed tbeir name* Two other Spaniariis, the one 
Father iCregOFio Garcia, a Domiuican; tlic other 
Satker Joseph De Acosta, a Jes^iit, h^ye wriXten 
^ the origin of the Americans. . Tlie forii|ier, 
lyWJiiad b<^;€;im5^ in the missions of H^^- 
icor^iawl . Per u^ endtavoiired to prove frotn : »the 
tradttions of the M^xkans^ P^uvians,.aj>d Qtl^ers 
.liWdlL he iieqeived on th^- spot^ and from the Y^ri^ 
ety;Qf;ebamet^^» custPms* languages aad, j;^|igion 
(^atxwRVsed iift rthfe .diflferem qt^jiHs^rijes. o the^New 
oWibrid^ , UiW ;difier§lrt nations, had contribute to 
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first Indians of America might have found a pas- 
sage to that continent, discredits the condimons 
of those who have supposed it to be^l^ sea^ he- 
cause no ancient author has made mention of the 
compass: and concludes, that it must be either 
by the north of Asia ano Europe, which adjoin 
to each other, or by those regions that lie to the 
southward of the Straits of Magellan. He^al^o 
rejects the assertions of such aa have advanced 
that it was peopled by the Hebrews, John de 
Laet, a Flemish writer, has controverted the opi- 
nions of these Spanish fathers, and of many others 
who have written on the same subject. The hy- 
pothesis he endeavours to establish, is, that Ame- 
fica was certainly peopled by the S6ythian»«or 
\rartars, and that the transmigration of these peo- 
ple happened soon after the disp^^ion of Noah's | 
grandsons. He undertakes to sho\^', that the 1 
most northern Americans have a greater reseui- j 
blance, not only in the features of their a^mte- 
nances, but also in their complex^ion and moumer 
of living, to the Scythians, Taxtiffs and Samce- 
ides, than to any other nations. In answer to 
Grotius, who had asserted that some of tte Nor-j 
wegians passed into America by way of Oteen 
land, and over a vast continent, he says> that i 
is well known that Greenland was not discoverei 
till the year 964; and both Gomera and Hei«i 
inform us, that the Chichimfequca werecsettledoi 
the hke of Mexicio in 72 L He adds, thattfaei 
savages, according to thd un}form^'4tad]liMi 
the Mexicans whodispk)ssteiiedi'th€tb,'e«iwerfron 
the coutitrj' since csAleA Newlitexido, coM^^oij 
l}ie nei^hpburhood of CalifotriiagiJMpsAwbitl 
North America tnust 4»ave beeiwlrttebiiea Mian 
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ages before it emiM receive any inhabitants from 
Norway, by way of Greenland. It is no less cer- 
tain, he observes, that the real Mexicans founded 
their empire in 902, after having subdued tlie Chi- 
cfemieques, the Otomias, and other barbarous na- 
tions, who had taken possession of the country 
round the Lake of Mexico, and each of whom 
spoke a language peculiar to themselves. The real 
Mexicans are likewise supposed to come from some 
of die countries that lie near California, and that 
they performed their journey for the most part 
by land; of comrse they could not come from 
Norway. De Laet further adds, that though 
some of the inhabitants of North America may 
have entered it from the north-west, yet, as it is 
related by Pliny, and some other writers, that on 
mai¥y of the islands near the western coast of 
Africa, pmticularly on the Canaries, some ancient 
edifices were seen, it is highly probable from their 
being now deserted, that the inhabitants may 
have passed over to America; the passage being 
neither long nor difficult. This migration, accord- 
iHg to the calculation of those authors, must have 
happened more than two thousand years ago, at 
a tittle when the Spaniards were much troubled 
by the ' Carthaginians; from whom having ob- 
takmd a knowledge of navigation and the con- 
struetktti of ships, they might have retired to the 
Antillds, by the way of the western isles, which 
were exactly half way on their voyage; He thinks 
also that Great Britain, Ireland, and the Orcades 
were eictrett«ely proper to admit of a similar ccm- 
jectoWi As a proof, he inserts tlie following pas» 
sage irom the hi^ory of Wales, written by Dr. 
David Paiafrell, ki the year 1170:-^- This historma 
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sars, that Madoc, oneof the.sons of Piince Owen 
Gwynnhh^ being disgusted at the eual wiarji \yhich 
broke out between his brothers, after the deatli 
of their father, fitted out several vessels, and ha v- 
ing provided them with every thing neeessary for 
a long voyage, went in quest of new lands to the 
Av^estward of Ireland; there he discovered very 
fertile countries^ Ixit destitute of inhabitafift;^ 
when landing part of his people, he ireturoedta 
Britain, where he raised new levies, and after- 
Wards transported them to this gqIobj'. 

The Flemish author then returns to the^cythir 
ans, between whom and the Americam he.dvaws 
a paralleK He observes that several nations oEthMd 
to the north of the Caspian Sea, led a w^oSsring 
life; which, as well as many other of their cu^fcowis, 
and way of living, agrees in many circumstaBC^s 
with the Indians of America. Andtbougi^ tbe <e- 
] semblances ai^e not absolutely perfect,. y<t Ae emi* 
grants, even before they left their own GOUQtr)^. 
differed from each other, and went not by the^^^^Kie 
name. Their cliangc of abode eflGbctcd what re- 
: nvained. He further says, that a similar likeness ex- 
ists between several American nations, and the Sa^ 
moeides, who are settled, according to the Rus- 
sian accounts, on the great river Oby. AikI it is 
more natural, continues he, to suppose Aat Colo- 
iiies of these nations passed over to America by 
crossing the icy sea on their sledges, than fear the 
NcMTwegians to* travel all the way Grc^ius haa mar- 
ked out for them. This writer makes many other 
remarks that are equally saisible^ and which appetur 
to be just; but he intermixes with these soi»a that 
are not so well founded. Emanuel de Mcnraes, .a 
Portuguese^ in^ his history of Brazil^ asfiortai wsA 
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Amtiica has been wholly peopled by tHb^^ OwSii- 
ginians and I^raelitqs* He things as a proofdfl^ 
assitrtitei the discoveries the farmer are kti^iv<i'1» 
have niade ata g^xrat dtstsaiee beyond the coa* <if 
Africa* The pogress^f which being piit k st^4o 
by the senate of Carthage, those- who happened to 
be then in tha newly discovered countries, b^fl^ 
cut off from alt communicaticm with their <iOtin- 
trym«i, and destitute of many necess^iesof^lifet 
fell into ajstate of barbarism. As to the rsraclitesjthis 
author thinks that nothing but eircuittcimon is 
wanted in order to constitute a perfect resembtehct 
betweoi them and the Brazilians. Georgd'D^ 
Hxjrnn, a Jeamed Dutchman, has likewise wfJftfch 
on: this subject,^ lie sets out with declaring, that 
he does not believe it possible America could have 
been peopled before the flood, considering th^ ihoft 
space of time which elapsed between the creation 
of the world and the memorable event. In tti6 
next place, he lays it down ats a principle, &ataff<i^ 
the deluge, men and pther terrestrial animals pcti\ 
etrated into that country both by sea and by Tartdi 
some through accident, and some from a formed 
desigh. That birds got thither by flight; wWfch 
they were enabled to do by resting on the rocks 
and, islands that are scattered about the Ocean. Hfe 
further observes, thj^t wild beasts may have^ioiiitii 
a free passage by land; and that if we do iK)t meet 
^vith horses or cattle (to which he might hate ad- 
ded elephants, camels, rhinoceroses, and beasts of 
ifnany other kinds) it is because those natiohis thSt 
' p^^d thither, were either not acquainted with 
their use, or had no convenience X0 support ^ them. 
Hailing totally excluded many ndticwifr that- others 
bH¥e ; admittod a» the probable- *5t Settlci^ xX 
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AfiK^r&sfe for which he^ives substantial reasons, he 
ciUppp^s jthat it Jx gaa to be peopled b^ the north; 
^nd maiatains.th€ primitive cokmtes ^x^ead them- 
trelv^s by the mears (^ the isthmus of Pimama, 
tj^tough the whole exttnt of the continent He 
|)elieyes that the first founders of the Indian Colo- 
aks were Scythians. That the Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians afterwards got footing in America 
acroi^s the Atlantic Ocean, and the Chinese by way 
of tl^ Pacii|c, ami thaj oAer natbns niigfat from 
tjinne to t^me have landed there by one or other <rf 
4^cse w^ys,. or might possibly have been thrown 
on t^ co^t by tempests: since, through the whole 
ej^nt of that continent, both in its northern and 
southern parts, we meet with undoubted niai^s 
c^* a mixture of the northern nations, with those 
jwho have come from other places. And lastly, 
ih^t^some Jews and Christians might have been 
c;^ied there by such like events, but that this must 
Jju^ye happened at a time when the whole of the , 
new worla was already peopled. After all, he ac- 
knowledges that great difficulties attend the deter- 
mination of the auesticMi. These, he says, are oc- 
casioned in the first place by the imperfect know- 
. lodge we have of the extremities of the globe, to^ 
MT^d the north and south pole; and the next 
place to the havoc which the Sjkniards, the first dis- 
coverers of the new world, made among its most 
ancient monuments; as witness the great double 
foad betwixt Quito and Cuzco, an undertaking 
so stupendous, that even the most ma^ificent d[ 
those executed by the Romans cannot be compar- 
ed ta it. He supposes also another migration or the 
Phoenicians, than those already mentioned, tohavfe 
lt?k^fV; pl^ccj ajad this vms during a thrds years? 
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voyage made by the Trrian fleet in the service oT 
King Solomom He asserts on the authority of Jo- 
sqrfius, that the port at which this embarkation 
was made, lay in the Mediterrsmean. The fleets he 
adds, went in quest of elephants' teeth and pea- 
cocks to the western coast of Africa, which is 
Tarshish; then to Opbir for gold, which is Haiti, 
w the island of Hispaniola; in the latter opinion he 
is supported by Columbus, who, when he discover- 
ed that island, thought he could trace the ftimaces 
in which the gold was refined. To these migra- 
tioais which preceded the Christian era, he adds 
many others of a latter date from different nations, 
but these I have not time to enumerate. For the 
same reason I am obliged to pass over numberless 
writers on this subject; and shall content myself 
with only giving the sentinients of two or three 
more. The first of these is Pierre De Charlevoix, 
a Frenchman, who, in his journal of a voyage to 
North America, made so lately as the year 1720, 
has recapitulated the opinions of a variety of au- 
thors on this head, to which he has subjoined his 
own conjectures: but the latter cannot without 
sonae difficulty be extracted, as they arf so interwo- 
ven with the passages he has quoted, that it requires 
much attention to discriminate them. He seems to 
allow that America might have received its first 
inhabitiants, from Tartary and Hyrcania. This hO 
cotifirms, by observing, that the lions and tigers 
which are found in the former, must have; come 
from those countries, and whose passage serves 
for a proof that the two hemispheres join to the 
northward of Asia. He then draws a corrobora- 
tion of this argument^ froni a story he says he ha^ 
often- heard related by Fathei^ Grblloh, a French 



J^^i^ft, ^s an. iindoul^ted ip:5tter of fact. This Fa- 
ther,, aft^r having labpur^^d sqxm time m the mb- 
sions 9f ^W Franpe,, p^sed oyer to those of Chipa. 
Qn^. ^y Qfi he w^j^; travelling in.Tartary, te niet 
a Horpn woman whom he had forraerly known 
in Cai^ada. He asjked hpx by what adventure she 
h^d (3een carried into s^ coufitry so dij^tant fro»i 
her. PWn. She made an?^wer, that haying been 
t^kefi in war, jdie ha^. been conducted f^95k,natioii 
to nation, till ;she had r^phed the place ^t which 
she then was, Monsieqr iQharlevoix, says farther, 
ths^t he had been assured another Jesuit, passing 
thrpugh Nantz, ip his retijni from China, had re- 
lated niuch such another affair of a Spanish woman 
frpip. pJpr^da, She also had been taken by pertain 
Ii^dians, and given to those of a more distant coun- 
try; and by these again to another naticMi, till 
h^yipg thu3 been spccessively passed from (Coun- 
try to coufitry, and travelled through regions ex- 
tremely cold^ she at last found herself in T^atarj*. 
Here she had married a Tartar, who had attended 
theicpijquerors in Chiiia, where she was then set- 
tled. He acknowledgers as ai> allay to the proba- 
b^Jit); pf these stories, that thqse who had sailed 
fiifthes^t to the eastward of Asia, by pursumg the 
coast pf Jes^so, or Kainschatka, have pretended that 
tjiey had perceiyed the e:^tremity pf this cpntinent; 
^nd frpm thence have concluded that there could 
jiqt possjble be any communication by laiid. But 
he ^dds. that, Francis Guella, a, Spaniard, is said tp 
h|iye iissertcd, that this, ^eperation is no mpfe tjban 
la jStr^ajt, ^bojut pne hundred utiles pver, ai^nd that 
some late voyages of tfc J.^panesie give, gifQiusl^Jp 
thm]k,^tliat this jjtf^^ is^oi^ly a bay,r^bftYe,wh|<{^ 
Jher? 1^ ja pa^sftg^ ovj?p 'l^n^, ^g gpq^. ^5^ tp pt>. 
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serve> that tlK)ugh there arc few wild beasts to t^ 
met with in North America, except a kind of tigers 
without spots, whicli are found in the country of 
the, Iroquois, yet towards the tropics there arc 
]ions. and real tigers, which, notwitlistanding, 
miglu have Qome from Hyrcania and Tartary; 
for a^ by advancing graidually southward they met 
with climates more agreeable to their natures, they 
have inr time abandoned the northern, countrie;s^ 
He quotes, both Solinus aud Pliny, to pro^ifc that 
tb^ Scy thiai^ Anthropophagi once depopulated a 
great extent of country, as £ar as, the promontory 
Tabin; ai)d ^so an author of later da^«, Maj^k Pol^ 
a, Venetjan, who, he says, tells us^ tha;^ teethe north- 
east of Chii>aa^ Taft^^ tj^re are vast uiunhabitf 
ed. cp4$i^^tri^^ wj^cjbi) might be siii^ciej^it to cQBfirn;^ . 
auy conjectures concjeming the retreat of a greaji; 
Bumber of Scy tliians into An^erica* 
' To thiii he ad^)t that we ^n^ iti the ancien^ the 
n^n;^ c^ sppm^ G^U^^se n^ip^ Plii>y speak)5 of 

bad fi?r thjeirneiglibqursiAeM^ 
since assures us to l>^ve entirely disappeared. Am- 
mianus M^rqeljiiius ej^pressly tells us, that the fear 
of the Anthropophagi obligpd several of the in^ 
habitants of tlpse ccHiptnes to tj^ke refpge else- 
w^here. Frona all these autho^-itie^ Monsieur Char, 
levoix^ cqnclmies, tliat; tbpr^ i^ at least rooii[i to 
copjecture tjiaf lu^re than one ration ia Amerig^ 
had a Scy^hjan w T^Hriaii wigjnal; He $mshi;?[ 
his reg:iajrks o^jhe ^u^hors h^ has qUiOted, by, 1^9, 
following plj^rvjalms; It ^ptaj^ to m^ t^t Ais, 
qontTQ^ersy m?iy be rcdyc^^ to the X\^Q foUowing; 
articlesj first, hpw tj\e pey^ vrorld nfijght havi^, 
l?een i^cfl^k^ a^4i si^cpndjy, by, whom, ?nd ^y 
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what means it has heen peopled, Nodiihg, he ats- 
serts, may be more easily answered than the first. 
America might have been peopled as the three ^ 
other parts of the world have been. Many diffi- 
culties have been formed on this subject, which 
have been deemed insolvable, but which are fir 
from being so. The inhabitants of both hemis- 
pheres are certainly the descendants of the same 
father; the common parent of mankind receiv- 
ed an express command from Heaven to people 
the whole world, and accordingly it has been 
peopled. To bring this about it was necessary to 
overcome all difficulties that lay in the way, and 
they have been got oven Were these difficulties 
greater with respect to peopling the extremities 
of Asia, Africa, and Eurq)e, or the transporting 
men into the islands which lie at a considerable 
distance from those continents, than to pass over 
into America? Certainly not. Navigation, which 
has arrived at so great perfection withm these three 
or four centuries, might possibly have been more 
perfect in those early ages than at this day. Who 
can believe that Noah and his immediate (feseend- 
ants knew less of this art than we do? thJit the* 
builder and pilot of the largest ship that ever was, 
a ship that was formed to traverse an unbounded 
ocean, and had so many shoals and quicksands to 
guard against, should' be ignorant of, or should 
not have communicated to those of his descend- 
ants who survived him, and by whdse meanis he 
was to execute the order of the Great Creator? 
I say, who can believe he should not have com- 
municated to them the art of sailing upon antxsean, 
which was not 6nly more calm and pacific, 
but at the sami tjn^c confined within its aacioit 
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limits? Admitting this, how easy it is to pass, ex- 
cliisive of the passage already described, by land 
from the coast of Africa to Brazil, from • the Ca- 
naries to the Western Islands, and from them to 
the Antilles? From the British Isles, or the Coast 
of France, to Newfoundland, the passage is neidier 
Ictfig nor difficult; I might say as much of that 
from China to Japan; from Japan, or the Phili- 
pines, to the Isles Mariannes; and from thence to 
IVfexico. There are islands at a considerable dis- 
tance from the continent of Asia, where we have 
1^ been surj^ised to find inhabitants; why then 
shoiUd \vt wonder to meet with people, in Ameri- 
ca? NcMT can it be imagined that the grandsons of 
.Noah, when they were obliged to separate, and 
spread themselves in confdrmity to the designs of 
God, over the whole earth, should find it abso- 
kftely impossible to people almost one half of it. 
I have been more copious in my extracts from this 
author than I intended, as his reasons appear to 

. be solid, tod many of his observeations just. 
From this encomium, however, I must exclude 
th^ stwies he has introduced of the Huron and 
Floridan women^ which I think I might venture 

- to pronounce fabulous. I shall only add, to give 
my readers a more comprehensive view of Mon- 
sieur Charlevoix's dissertation, the method he 
proposes to come at th^ef truth of what we are in 

r Search of. 

. The only means by which this can be done, he 

saysv is by comparing the language of the Anleri. 

. cans^ with the diffiarent nations from whence we 

might suppose they have peregrinated. Ifwecom- 

r'parc the former with thoise words that are cbnsid- 

, ; erqdi8S primitives, it might pos^bly^ct us upon 
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BDine iiapl^y disc^wiy* And tWs waf of asceti&^ 
to the original of aatidtis, which is by £ar the htatiA 
emd^^Dcal, is not so difficult as migl^ be ima|^»€^ 
We have had, aiKlsttU have^ tra wUers and mission- 
aries who imve attaii^d the languages that are 
spoken in sdl the proviiuies of the^new* world; it 
Would only be nece^^ary'tomake a coUeetiOii ^ 
their i^mmars and vocabularies, and to collsM^ 
them with the ^ad and living languages of the 
old world, that pass Ibr origin^s^ ^k1 the simila- 
rity might j^sily be traced. 

"Even the different dialects, in spite of Ai^ sdCer* 
ations they have undergone, stitl iTtain enxkigli:x>f 
the mother toi^ue to furm^ coasklemble'^li^^s. 

Any inquiry into the mati:*ers, customs, reli- 
gion, or traditions of the Ameridms ^ orderto 
discover by that means their originv he thinks 
would prove faUaci<His« A disqutsitidiT^ that lemd 
he observes, is only capable of producing a^ false 
I^t, more likely to dazzle, and to msdce us wan- 
der from the right path, than ix> laid us with.oer* 
tainty to the point proposed. 

Ancient traditionsare effaced from the minds of 
such as either have not, or for several ages have 
been Without those helps that are necessary tp<|gre- 
serve them* An d in this situation; 'mikll one Imlf 
of the world. New events, and k new ajmrnge* 
ment of things, give risQ to new tra%litions:j which 
efface the former, and are themselves :efttoed in 
turn* After one i^r two cei^ituries huve passed, 
there no longer remiaia afiy traces of thei 6iart;tra.- 
ditkms; and thus weai^e invdlv^ inav statD of 
uncertainty* . . i .- ^n/.^ 

He concluded with the folkmiring :[re»iarks^ 
among many others. tJji&reseeiiac«^tafillVtenri. 
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pests, and shipwrecks, have cettamly contrtbuteti 
to people every habitable part of the worid: and 
ought we to wonder after this, at perceiving cer- 
tain resemblances, both of persons and manners 
between nations that are most remote from each 
other, when we find such a difference between 
tfiose that border on one another? As we arc des- 
titute of historical monuments, there is nothing, 
I repeat it, but a knowledge of the primitive lan-^ 
gdages that is capable of throwing any light upon 
those clouds of impenetrable darkness. By this 
inquiry we should at least be satisfied, among that 
prodi^ous nuitber of various nations inhabiting 
America, and differing so much in languagejj from 
each other, which are those who make use of words 
tbtaMj and entirely diflferent from those of the old 
wdrtd, and whd, consequentl}% must be reckoned 
to have passed over to America In the earliest ages, 
and those, Avho, from tte analogy of their Ian- 
gu^'ge with such as are at present used in the 
three 6therJ)arts of the globe, leave room tojudg^ 
thAt their migration has been more recent, and 
Which ought to be attributed to shipwrecks, or ta 
iome aidcidcnt sihiilar to *hose which have been 
spoken of itt -the codrse Of this treatise* 

•l shaB drily add the Opinion of one author 
rrtore, befdfe I give my own sentiments on the 
siifej^t^ and' that is of Jarties Adair, Esq* who 
resfiS&dfbrfy y^^^'dmoflg the Indians, and pub- 
K^ed the history of' them irithe year 1772 - Irt 
Ilis learned and systematietilliistory of those^^iia- 
tl^d,Hnhabitirtg the wcsterri ^rts Of! the^ftiort 
i&tfdiefti -of tl*e AittericAn colonies;' this cg^^-i 
tnahy ^¥lthout W?sitatiori, prdnoahces that the AifttU 
xibah Aborigine iaffe deseSetided^ front tlie IsmiJ^ 

•r " 
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itcs, eidier whilst they were a maritime power, 
or soon after their general captivity* This de- 
scent he endeavours to prove from their religious 
rites, their civil and martial customs, thckr mar- 
riagesi their ilineral ceremonies, their m^nera, 
language, traditions, and from a variety of othqr 
particulars. And so complete is his convicti^m 
(HI this head, that he fancies he finds a perfect and 
indisputable similitude in each. Through all these 
I have not time to follow- ;him, and shall thcs^efcn^ 
only give a few extracts to show on \d)at foim- 
dati^i he builds his conjectures, and what degree 
of credit be is entitled to pn this point He be* 
gins with observing, that though some have sup- 
posed the Americans to be Ascended from the 
Chinese, yet neither their religion, laws, nor cus* 
toms agree in the least with those pf the Chinese; 
which sufficiently proves that they arc not <rf diis 
linCf Besides as our best ships are now i^nost 
hdf a year in sailing for China [our audior does 
not here recollect that this is from a hig^ north- 
era latitude^ across the line, spKi then back again 
gready to the northward of it, and not directly 
athwart the Pacific Ocean,; for mly one hundred 
and eleven degrees] or from thence to J&un^, it 
is very unlikely they should attempt such danger- 
ous discoveries, with their supposed smaU vesselii, 
agtubst r^pid current^, and in dark and skdcjly 
Monsoons. ii« ftirther remarks, that this i^ ag^ore 
p^icularK improbable, as jthere is reason to ^- 
lieye, that* this jiatiooi w^ ^nacQUf^^ted mfk die 
use of the load;$t<metPt£r^ their cputise^ Chii^ 
be. says, is abouji; eight thoussmd mile^ distsp!iii£pm& 
th^^moripan continent, which is twice aj^&i^r^v^ 
if^p^$ thf Atlai)dc Qceaiv :Apd^c ftre^tioli.in- 
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fOTined bjr an ancient^ writer of their maritime 
skill, or so much as any inclination that way, be- 
sides small a>asting voyages. The winds blow 
likewise, with Iktlc variation from east to west 
witliin the latitudes thirty and odd, north and 
south; and therefore these could not drive them 
on the American coast, it lying directly contrary 
to such a course. Neither could persons, accord- 
^fing to this writer's account, sail to America from 
the north by the way of Tartary or ancient Scythia; 
that from its situation, never having been or can be 
a maritime power; and it is utterly impracticable, 
he says, for any to come to America by sea from 
that quarter. Besides, the remaining traces of 
their religious ceremonies and civil and martial 
^^omtoms .ace quite opposite to the like vestiges of 
tte Old Scythians. Even in the moiterate northern 
climates there is not to be seen the least trace of 
any {Uicient stately buildings, or of imy tliick set- 
tlements, as are said to remain in the less healthy 
ifegioais of Peru and Mexico. And several of the 
Indian nations assure us, that they crossed the Mis- 
sissippi before they made their present northern set- 
tlements; whichj connected with the former ar- 
gutoents, he concludes will sufficiently explode that 
weak opinion of the American Aborigines being 
Ik^ally descended from the Tartars or ancient Scy- 
^ians. t 

Mr. Adair's reasons for supposing that the 
Americans derive their origin from the Jews are. 
First, because they are divided into tribes, and 
J^ve chiefs over them as the Israelites had. Se- 
c<Midly, because, as l^^ a strict permanent diving 
precept, the Hebrew nation were ordered to wor- 
ship^ at Jerussdemi Jehovah» the true and living 
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GokJ, SO do the Indians, st} Jing hiiti YolieWah.. 
The ancient Heathens, he adds, it is Well knowxi 
worshipped a plurality of Gods^ but the Indians 
pay their religious devoirs to the great beneficent 
supreme holy Spirit of Fire, who resides, as they 
think, above the clouds, and on earth also with 
unpolluted people. They pay no adoration to im- 
ages or to dead persons, neither to the celestial 
luminaries, to evil spirits, nor to any created be- 
ings whatever. Thirdly, because, agreeably to the 
theocracy or divine government of Israel, the in- 
dians think the^Deity to be the immediate head , 
of their state. Fourthly, because, as the Jews bef 
Ueve in the ministration of Angels, the Indians al- 
so believe, that the higher regions are inhabited 
by good spirits. Fifthly, because the Indian Ian* 
guage and dialects appear to have the very idiom 
and genius of the Hebrew. Theirword^ and sen-i^ 
tcnces being expressive, concise, emphatical^ sono* 
rous, and bold, and often, both in letters and 
signification, are synonymous with the Hebrew 
I-nfT^uno-e. Sixthly, because they count their time 
afier the miinuer of the Hebrews. Seventhly, be- 
cause, in conformity to, or after the manner of the 
Jews, they have their prophets, high priests, and. 
q her religious orders. Eighthly, because their 
festivals, fasts, and religious rites have a great re- 
semblance to those of the Hebrews. Ninthly, be- 
cause the Indians, before they go to war, bave 
many preparatory ceremonjjes of purification ajid 
fasting, like what is recorded of the Israelites^ 
Tenthly, because the same taste for ornament^^ 
and the same kind aremgde use of by the ladi-^ 
ans, as by die Hebrews. These and many othci 
Hrguments of a similar nature, Mr. Adair brijigs. 

■igitizedby VjOL 
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in support of his favourite sys^m; but I should 
imagifiCy that if the Indkms are really derived from 
the Hebrews, among their religious coremonics, 
<m which he diiefly seems to build hb hypothesis, 
the principal, that x^ circumcision, would never 
have been laid aside, and its vtty remembrance ob* 
Hteratcdv Thus numerous and diverse are the 
opinions of those who have hi^rto written on 
this subject! I shall not, however, either endea- 
vour to reconcile them, or to point out the errors 
of each, but to proceed to give my own sentiments 
<m the origin of the Americans; which are found- 
ed on conclusions drawn from the most^rati(Hial 
iM'guments of the writers I have mentioned, and 
from my own observations; the consistency of 
these I shall leave to tlie judgment of my readers. 
The better to introduce my conjectures on this 
head, it is necessary first to ascertain the distance 
between America and those parts of the habitable 
g^obe that approach nearest to it. The continent 
of America, as far as we can judge from all the re- 
searches that have been made near the poles, ap- 
pears to be entirely separated from the other quar- 
ters of the world. That part of Europe which 
approaches nearest to it, is the coast of Greenland, 
lying in about seventy degrees of north latitucfe; 
and which reaches within twelve degrees oi the 
coast of Labrador, situate on the north-east bor- 
ders of this cbntinent. The coast of Guinea is the 
nearest part of Africa; which lies about eighteen 
hliiidred and sixty miles north-east from the Bra- 
:iils; ^ The mog* eastern co^st of Asia which ex- 
tendi to* the -K^t^ean Sea on the North of China, 
pjp^dj^crts libifthieyst through eastern Tartary and 
Kattikliktfea t^ Siberia^ ih about sixty df^rees of 

T 2 
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ndr^ latitude* TowaMs whi«hthe^e$ieror€;0^t 
erf Americay from California to Uie Strait:^ of An- 
luaw, cxt^wd nearljr north- w^t^ and lie in about 
forty-six degrees of the same latitude. Whetherthe 
continent of America stretches any &rth^r nasnh 
than these straits, and joins to the eastern p iirts of 
Asia agreeably to what has been asserted by som^ 
of the writers I hdve quoted, or whether the lands 
that have been discovered in the intermediate 
parts are only an archipelago of islands^ verging 
towards the opposite continent, is npt yet ascer- 
tamied. It being, however, certain that there are 
many considerable islands which lie between the 
extremities of Asia and America, viz. Japun, Yeso 
or^edso, Gama's Land, Behring*s Isle, with many 
others discovered by Aschirikow, and ^esid^s 
these, from 50 degrees north there appearing t<^ be 
a chister of islands that reach as far as Siberia, it is 
probable from their proximity to America, that 
itfoceived its first inhabitants from them. This 
conclusion is the most rational I am aUe to draw» 
supposing that since the Aborigines got footing on 
this continent, no extraordinary or sudden change 
m the position or surface of it has taken place, 
from inundations, earthquakes, of any revolutions 
of the earth that we are at present unacquainted 
with. To me it appears highly improbable, that 
it sh6uid have been peq>led from different quar- 
ters, across the Ocean, as others have asserted. 
ifrdm the size of the shi|)s made use of ia those 
early ages, and the want of the competss, it omnot 
be supposed that my maritime nation would by 
choice venture over the unfathomablQ oce^i in 
search of distant continents. Hadithis however 
b^(| xetein|)ted, or had America l>een first a^^^- 
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dentally peopled from sbips freig^i^ widi pas- 
sengers of both sexes, which were driven by 
strong easterly winds across the Atlantic, these 
settkrs must have retained some traces of the lan- 
guage (^ the country from whence they migrated; 
and this, since the discovery of it by the Europe* 
ans» must have been made out. It also appears 
extraordinary, tlmt several of these accidental mi- 
grations, as allowed by some,, and these frcmi dif* 
fercnt parts, should have taken place. Upon the 
whole, after the most critical inquiries, and the 
maUirest deliberation, I am of opinion, that Ame- 
rica received its first inhabitants from the N. £• 
by way of the Great Archipelago just mentioned, 
atKl from there alone. But this might have been 
effected at different times, and from various parts: 
from Tartary, China, Japan, or Kamschatka, the 
inhabitants of these places resembling each other 
in colour, features and shape; and who, befc^^ 
some of them acquired a knowledge of the arts 
and sciences, might have likewise resembled e^ch 
other in their manners, customs, religion, and la^« 
guage. The only difference between the Chinese 
nation and the Tartars lie^ in the cultivated state 
of the one, and the unpolished situation of others. 
The former have become a commercial people, and 
dwell in houses formed into regulur towns and ci- 
ties; the latter live chkfly in tents^ and rove about 
in different hords, without any fixed abode. Nor 
can the long and bloody wars these two naticms 
have been engaged in, exterminate their heredita- 
ry similitude. The present family of the Chinese 
emperors is of Tartarian extraction; and if they 
wprenot sensible of some claim beside^batpf cqq- 
q«^$t so num^ous. a pe^^ would scarcely fit 
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quiet under Ae dominion erf jsttangers. It is vciy 
evident that some of the manners and customs of 
the American Indians resemble those of the Tar- 
tars; and I make no doubt but that in some fu- 
ture era, and this not a very distant one, it wiU 
be reduced to a certainty, that during some of the 
wars between the Tarteirs and the Chinese, a part 
of the inhabitants of the northern provinces were 
driven from their native country, and took refuge 
in some of the isles before mentioned, and from 
thence found their way into America. At dif- 
ferent periods each nation might prove victo- 
rious, and the conquered by turns fly before their 
conquerers, and from hence might arise the simi- 
litude of the Indians to all these people, and that 
animosity which exists between so many of their 
tribeis. It appears plainly to me, that a great simi- 
larity between the Indians and Chinese is conspi- 
cuous, in that j>articular custom of shaving or 
plucking off the hair, and leaving only a small 
tuft on the crown of the head. This mode is said 
to have been enjoined by the Tartarian emperors 
on their accession to the throne of China, and con- 
sequently is a farther proof that this' custom was 
in use among the Tartars; to whom, as well as the 
Chinese, the Americans might be indebted for it. 
Many words are also used both by the Chinese and 
Indians, which have a resemblance to each other, 
not only in their sound, but their signification. 
The Chinese call a slave shungo; and the Naudo- 
wessie Indians, whose language, from their little 
intercourse with the European^, is the lea^t cor- 
rupted, term a dog shungush. The former de- 
nominate one species of their tea, sheusorigj^the 
iat^r^ call their tobat^i^j sh^usassau. ^Manybtifeer 
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of the words used ,by the Indians contain the syl- 
lables chc, chaw, and chu, after the dialect of die 
Chinese. There probably might be found a sirrji- 
lar connexion between the language of the Tar- 
tars and the American Aborigines, were wc as 
well acquainted with it as we are, from a com- 
mcrcial intercourse, with that of the Chinese. I 
am confirmed in these conjectures, by tlie accounts 
of Kamschatka, published a few years ago by or- 
der of the Empress of Russia. The author of 
which says, that the sea which divides that penin- 
sula from America is full of islands; and that the 
distance between Tschukostskoi Noss, a promon- 
tory which lies at the eastern extremity of tiiat 
country, and the coast of America, is not more 
than two degrees and a half of a great circle. He 
further says, that there is the greatest reason to 
suppose, Uiat Asia and America once joined at this 
place, as the coasts of both continents appear to 
have been broken into capes and bays, which an* 
swer each other; more especially as the inhabii. 
tants of this part of both resemble each other in 
their persons, habits, customs, and food. Their 
language mdeed he observes, does not appear to 
be the same, but then the inhabitants of each dis- 
trict in Kamschatka speak a language as different 
fron^ each other, as from that spoken on the oppo- 
site coast. These observations, to which he adds, 
the simikrity of the boats of the inhabitants of 
^acb coast, and a remark that the natives of this 
part of A^nerica are wholly strangers to wine and 
tobacco^ wWch he looks upon as a proof that they 
have as yet had no comniunication with the natives 
of Europe, he says, aniount to little less than a ?lc- 
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in<Histratlon, that America was peopled from this 
partof A^a. 

The limits of my present undertakii^ will not 
permit me to dwell any longer cm this subject, or 
to enumerate miy other proofs in fevour of ifty hy- 
pothesis. I am, however, so thoroughly convinced 
of the certainty of it, and so desirous have I been 
to obtain every testimony which can be procured 
in its suj^rt, that I once made an ofier to a private 
society of gentlemen, wIk) were curious in such 
researches, and to whom I had communicated my 
sentiments on this point that I would uiuJtrtake a 
joprney, on receiving such supplies as were iieed* 
ful, thro' the northeast parts erf Europe wxA Asia 
to the interior parts of America, and from I^^^ttid, 
making, as I proceeded, such observations bc^ on 
the languages and manners of the pc<^le wifli 
M4iom Ishould be conversant, as might tend to il- 
lustrate the doctt-ine I have here laid down, and to 
iMitisfy the cmiosity of the learned or inquisitive: 
but as this proposal was judged rather to require 
a national than a private support, it was not car- 
ried into execution. I am happy to find, since I for- 
med the foregoing conclusions, that they corres- 
pond with the sentiments of that great and learned 
historian, Doctor RobertscMi; and though /mtli 
him, I acknowledge that the investigation, from 
its nature, is so obscure and intricate, that the con- 
jectures 1 have made can only be considered as con- 
jectures, and not indisputable conclusions^ yet they 
carry widi them a greater degree of probs^ility, 
than the suppositions of those who assert Aat this 
continent was peopled from anolJior quart^^ One 
of the Doctor's quotations from the Jourtt£$ls ctf* 
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Bchmg and Tschkikow, wha aa^d from Ksons- 
dbs^ka, about the year 1741, in ^uestof the New 
WorW, appears to cany gtcat weight with it, and 
tp afford our c<mciu»ioas firm stif^rt: These 
cmnmanders, having shs^d their course towards 
the cast, discovered land, whfch to them appeaiped 
to be part of the American continent; and acccur* 
ding to their observations, it seems to be situated 
within a few degrees of the northwest coast of Ca- 
lifornia. They had there some intercourse with the 
inhabitants, who seemed to them to resemble the 
Ncnth Americans; as they presented to the Russi- 
ans^e calumet or pipe of peace; wiiich is a symbol 
of frieiidship universal among the people of North 
America and an usage of arbitrary institution pe- 
culiar to them." One of this incomparable writer's 
own arguments in support of his hypothesis, is al- 
sp wged widi great judgment, and appears to be 
neariy conclusive. He says, ** We may lay it down 
as a cer^iin principle in this inquiry, that Ameri- 
ca was not peopled by any nation of the ancient 
continent, which had made considerable progress 
in civilizaticm. The inhabitants of the New World 
were in a state of society so extremely rude, as to 
be unacquainted with those arts which are the first 
essays, of human ingenuity in its advance towards 
imfn^ovement. Even the most cultivated nations 
xrf America were strangers to many of those sim- 
pte inventions^ which were almost coeval with so- 
"cicty m c^her parts of the world, and were known 
in the eariiest periods of civil life. From this it is 
manifest tfait4he tribes which originally migrated 
to America came off firom nations which mui^ 
have Jbcen no less barbarous than their posterity, 
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at the time tvhcn they were first discovered l^ the 
Europeans. Ifeverthe use ofiron had bc^i known 
to the savages of America, or to their prc^nitors, 
if ever diey had employed a plough, a loom, or a 
Jbrge, tte utility of these inventions would have 
preserved them, and it is impossible that they 
should have been abandoned or forgotten." 
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JVIade in a voyage, commencing at St. Catharijic's landing, 
on the cast bank of the Mississippi, proceeding down- 
wards to the mouth of Red River, and from thence as- 
ceediDgthat river, the Black River, and the Washita ri- 
ver, as high as the Hot Springs, in the proximity of the 
last mentioned River, extracted from the Journals of 
William Dunbar, Chq. and Doctor Hunter. 

MR. DUNBAR, doctor Hunter, and the par- 
ty employed by the United States to make a sur- 
vey of, and explore, the country traversed by the 
Washita river, left St. Catharine's landing, on the 
Mississippi, in latitude 31. 26. 30. N. and longi- 
tude ff». 5. 56. W. from the meridian of Green- 
wich, on Tuesday the 16th of October, 1804. A 
little distance below St. Catharine's creek, and five 
leagues from Natchez, they passed the White Cliffs, 
composed chiefly of sand, surmounted by pine, 
and from one hundred to two hundred feet high. 
When the waters of the Mississippi are low, the 
base of the clifFis uncovered, which consists of dif- 
ferent coloured clays, and some beds of ochre, 
over which there lies, in some places, a thin lamina 
of iron ore. Small springs possessing a petrifying 
quality flow over the clay and ochre, and nume- 
rous logs and pieces of timber, converted into stone 
are strewed about the beach. Fine pure, argil of 
various colours, chiefly white and red, is found 
here. 

J On the 17th they arrived at the mouth of Red 
1 river, the confluence of which with the Mississip- 
[ pi, agreeably to the observations of Mr. de Ferrer 
lies m latitude 31. 1. 15. N. and longitude 6**^ 
17. 11. west of Greenwich. Red river is here. 
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about five hundred yards wide, and without any 
sensible current. Tlie banks of the river are cloth- 
ed with willow; the land low and subject to inun- 
dation, to the height of thirty feet or more above 
the level of the water at this time* The mouth of 
the Red river is accounted to be seventy-five league 
from New Orleans, and three miles higher up than 
the Chafalaya, or Opelousa river, which was pro- 
bably a continuation of the Red river when its 
waters did not unite with those of the Mississippi, 
but during the inundation. 

On the 18th the survey of the Red river was 
commenced, and on the evening of the 19th the 
party arrived at the mouth of the Black river, in 
latitude 31. 15. 48. N. and about 26 miles Scorn 
the Mississippi. The Red river derives its name 
from the rich fat earth, or marl, of that coloiu% 
borne down by the floods; the last of which ap* 
peared to have deposited on the high bank a stra- 
tum of upwards of half an inch in thickness. The 
vegetation on its banks is surprisingly luxuriant; 
no doubt owing to the deposition of marl during 
its annual floods. The willows grow to a good size; 
but other forest trees are much smaller than those 
seen on the banks of the Mississippi. As you ad- 
vance up the river, it gradually nairows^ in lati- 
tude 31. 08. N. it is about two hundred yxards 
wide, which width is continued to the mouth of 
Black river, where each of them appears one hun- 
dred and .fifty yards across. The banks of the 
river are covered with pea-vine, and several sorts 
of grass, bearing seed, which geese and ducks eat 
very greedily; and there are generally sew wil- 
lows grov Ing on one side, and on the other a sm^^tU 
growtti of black oak, paccawn, hickory, elmj^&c- 
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The current in the Red river is so moderate, as 
scarcely to afford an impedrment to its ascent 

On sounding the Black river, a little above its 
mouth, there was found twenty feet of water, 
with a bottom of bkick si^nd. Tlie w^ter of Blaek 
river is ratho? clearer than that of the Ohio, and 
cff a w^rm temperature, which it may receive from 
the water flowing into it from the valley of the 
Mississippi, particularly by the Catahoola. At noon 
(ai^the 23d, by a good meridian observation, they 
ascertained their latitude to be 30. 56. 29. N., 
and were then a little below the niouths of the 
Catahoola, Washita, and Bayou Tens^, the united 
ivaters cS which form the Blact^ river. The cur- 
ttaat.is vc^ gentle the whole length of the Blaok 
tmtr^ wUch in maJiy places does not exceed eighty 
ymtis in' width. The banks on the lower part of 
the idv^r present a great luxuriance of vegetation 
mAtsjok. grass, with red and black oak, afeh^ pad- 
Gawn,^ hidkc»y , ^nd some elms. The s<>il is black 
marl, mixed with a moderate proportion^ of sand, 
tesembling mudh the soil on l\vt Mississippi banks; 
yet, the forest trees m^t not lofty, like those on 
the, mai^in of the great river, but resembling the 
growth on the Red river. In latitude 31. 22. 46. 
N. they observed that canes grew on -several 
p^s of the right bailfc, a proof that the 'bmd fe 
not deeply overfloiji'<?d; perhaps from one to thutee 
feet: the banks have tlte Jtpi^earance of stability; 
Veiy little willow, or other productions of a newly 
formed soil on either side. Od advancing upthi 
fiver, the timber be^omef^ larger, in srirme pliices 
risiBg to tiie height of forty feet; i yet the land 4s 
li^le to be inundated, not from titfe' waters 4!>f'tbis 
smUi river, Im;^ from the intrusion of its wort 
powerful neighbour the Mississippi. The lands de- 
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cline rapidly, as in all alluvial countries, from the 
margin to the Cypress swamps^ where more or 
less Winter stagnates ^1 tlie year round* OnAhe 
21st tliey passed a small, but elevated island, said 
to be the ojily one in this river for more than one 
hjundrcd leagues ascending. On the left bank, near 
this island, a sniii^U settlement of a couple of acres 
has been begun by a roan and Jus wife. The banks 
are not less than forty feet above the present level 
of th^ water in the river, and are but rarely over* 
flowed: Qat)oth sides they are clothed with rich 
cane-brake, pierced by creeks fit to carry boate 
during the inundation. 

They saw. many cormorants, and the hooping 
cnm^; gecs^ and ducks are not yet abundairt, but 
arc said to arrive in myriads, with die rains and 
jvinter's cold. They shot a fowl of the duck kind 
whose /opt was partially divided, and the body 
covered .Wth a, bluish or lead-coloured plumage. 
On the rtiomipg of the twenty-seccmd, they Ob- 
served green matter floating on the river, suppos- 
ed to come ftom theCatahoolaand other lakes aad 
bayous of. stagnant: water, which, when raised a 
little by rain, flow into the Black river; and also 
many patches, of an aquatic plant, resembling small 
intends, §ome floating on tlie surface of the river, 
^d^ jOlihers adhering to, or resting on the slbm:^ 
a»d jog^. On exai»inii>g this plant, it w^s found 
^hdllbWi jointed §tem^ with roots of the sanae ibim, 
^Ktrenjeiy light, with very narrow willow*shaped 
iebvea jMxqe^tiiig from the joint, embracing how- 
every the whole of the tube, and extcndii^ to the 
jfiiext inferior joint cm* knot. The eztremity of 
eaoll branch'is* terminated by a spike of very sten- 
dctiv<^9rroW^ semi^i^aves from one to two inches 
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in lei^th, and one tenth, ot less, in breadth, pro- 
ducif^ it&^seed on the underside of die leaf, in a 
double row almost in contact: the, grains alter, 
aately placed in perfect regularity: not being able 
ta&id Ae^fiower, its class and cndcr could n<^ be 
determined, although it is not probably new. To* 
w^a^ tte upper part of the Black river, the shore 
Abounded widi muscles and perriwinkles. The 
imi&cleswjere of the kind called peai;! muscles. Tiie 
flsen Pressed aqu^i^ty of them, considering them 
as sok agreeable food; but Mr. D. found them 
tough and unpaktable. 

On arriving at the mouth of the Catahoola, 
they landed to fwocure information from a French- 
man setded there. Having a grant from the Spa* 
Irish government, he has made a small settlement, 
snd keeps a ferry boat for carrying over men and 
horses travelling to and from Natchez, and the set* 
dements on Red river and on the Washita river. 
The country here is all alluvial. In process of time, 
the rivers shutting up ancient passages and eleva* 
ting tiie banks over which their waters pass, rt6 
tonger communicate with the same facility as for- 
merly; the consequence is, that many larger tracts 
formerly subject to inundation, are now entirely 
exempt from that inconvenience. Such is the si- 
tuation of a' most valuable tract upon which this 
Frenchman is settled. His house stands oti an In- 
dian moimt, with se\'eral orfiers in view. There 
is also a species of rampart surroundilig this place, 
a^ one very elevated mounts a- view and descrip^ 
lien (rf which is postponed tiii ^ return^- A^ 
present situation not^lowiftg of the requii^e d^ 
4a^^ ^ TJi^ mil is equal tp the best^Midsi^if^ ^fot^ 
tasiSi " ■■:..• i - ■'- ^ v^, Jy*f 
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From this place they proceeded to the moUth 
of Washita, in lat 35. 37. 7 N. and encamped on 
the evening of the 23d. 

TMs river derives its appellation from the name 
of an Indian uibe formerly resident on its banks; 
the remnant of which, it is said, went into the 
gr^t plmns to the westward, and either compose 
a jsdhall tribe themselves, or are incorporated into 
anoti^er nation. Tlie Ifflack river loses its name 
at the junction of the Washita, Catahoola, and 
Tenza although our maps represent it as Uikix^ 
place of the Wadiita. The Tenza and Cat^oqla 
are also named from Indian tribes now extinct. 
The latter is a creek twelve leagues long, whidh 
is the issue of a lake of the same name, eight 
I^ues in length and about 2 leagues in breadth* 
It lies west from the mmith of the Catahoda, and 
communicates with the Red river during ^ 
great annual inundation. At the west or north- 
west ang^ of the lake, a creek called I^ittte river, 
enters, whkitk preserves a channel with running 
W(er at all seadons^ meandetmg along the bediS" 
ih^ lake; but in M other parts its superficies, dttr- 
itig^ the dry season front July to November, and 
often bter, is completely dniined, and beeoti^s 
cova^ with tiie most- luxuriant herbage; the 
.ied of die lake then becomes ^ residence <k im- 
mense herd&of deer, of turkeys, geese, ctanes, &c. 
\i4iich feed cm the grass and grain. Bayou Tenza 
serves only to diain off a part of the waters of ^^ 
jinundaftion from die low lands of the Mississ^i, 
39rJuch here communicate with the Bladk nver 
4iirmg the seasMi of high water, u 

Between the moudi of the Waslott^ and: Vife- 
tiiMi^«^|iraHie on die right, the current of tfae.ri- 
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m i& gentle, and the banks fovoumWc for towkig. 
The lands on both sides have the appearance of 
being above the inundation; the timber generally 
such a9 high lands produce, beii^ chiefly red, white 
and black oaks, interspersed with a variety of 
<^er trees. The magnolia grandiflora, that infiUlibte 
sign of the land not being subject to inundation, 
is not, however, among them. Aiong the be^s 
^stratum of sdid clay, ot marl, is observable, ap- 
parently of an ancient deposition. It lies in ob- 
Uque positions^ making an angle of nearly 30 de- 
grces with the horizon, md generally indined witji 
the descent of the river, although in a few cases 
the position was contrary. Timber is seen pro- 
jecting from under the solid bank, which seems 
indurated, and unquestionably very ancient, {h^. 
saitmg a very different appesyrance frcwn recentfy 
formed soil. The river is about 80 yards wide. 
A league above the mouth erf the Washita, the 
baypu Haha comes in unexpaqtedly from the riglit, 
and is one of die many passages through which 
the waters of the great inundi^timi penetrate aod 
pa:va<k all the low eountries, aqniMlatiBg, for a 
tUne, the currents of the leaser rivers in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of the Missisaii^. The vegetation, b 
remarkatdy vigorous along tl^ ^Ikivial banks, 
which S0^ covered with a thick i^brubbeiy, md in- 
mimerable pk^s in full blossom at this late season. 
VillenMaat's prairie is so named in consequcwpe 
of its being included within a grant mvter the 
FruM^ government to » ^ntkman of that name. 
Mai^ o^^ parts on tl^ Washita are nan^ alter 
their early proprietors. The Fi^eneh people piP- 
|&Gt<^ mdb^ganexteimve set^m^siis cm ifaia^ver; 
biitthe general massaq«plamM^>ajidi%P«*^w- 
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mifeedby <itelfi)dnff^agamsttl^m, and the oome*- 
wLesn^, deafcruction of the Natchez tribe by the 
Eceneh, broke up aU these uiwkrtakings, ^imd they 
tisere not recomiBeoced itiuler tibat goverameat. 
Thosfii^rairiesare plams, or savannas, widiout tim- 
bcr;\gc»craUy very fertile, and producing sai exu- 
JbecanK of strong, thickand coarse herbage. Wten 
a pkece of ground haa once got into this^sta^e, kx 
aa Indian ' country, it c^n have no <^)port«Hiity^ of 
irepfoduding timber, it being an invariable ^otice 
4D set fire to the dry grass in the fall or winter, to 
obtain the ^vantage of attacking game wheathe 
yomig tender grass begins to spring: this^destroys 
tb& yioung timber; and the prairie annually gains 
iqpon the ^vood-land. It is probable thac the ina- 
Bielise plains known to exist in Am<»'ica, may owe 
their origin to this custom. The plains of the 
Wastoalic chiefly on the east side, and being ge- 
iseraUy formed hke the Missi^ippi land, sloping 
fixan the hank of the river to the ^eat river, they 
»are tocm^c or less subject to inundation in the. rear; 
laod in certain great floods the water has advanced 
so fer as to be ready to pour over the mai^^ into 
the WashUa. This has now become a very rare 
^tiiii^, and it may be estimated that fn>ni a quarter 
of a mile to.a mile in depth, will remain free ftwn 
inimdation durmg high floods. Tins is p-etty 
siauch Ae case mxh those lands neiu-ly a& h^h.as 
the post of the Washita, with the exception of c^. 
tain ridges of primitive high-.l2^d; the rest being 
evidently aUuvial, althoi^h not now ^subject t© be 
inundated, by the Washita river, in consequent of 
the great depth whioh the bed of the Trverhas ac- 
qukedJby a^nasion* Onapproaduogiowafds the 
httfoxL h&mf whbliiqni(^]e9 its ^mkk into tbe 
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WWsbita on the right, a little below die rapids, there 
is a great deal oi high land on both si(ks, which 
produces pine and other timber, not the growth of 
inundated lands. At the foot of the rapids, the 
navigation of the river is impeded by beds of gra- 
vel formed in it. The first rapids lie m latitude 
31. 48. 57. 5 N. a little above which there is a 
high ridge of primitive eartli, studded with abim- 
dmce ctf fragments of rocks, or stone, which ap- 
pear to have been thrown up to the surfiice in a 
very irregular manner. The stone is of a friable 
nature, some of it having the appearance of indu- 
rated clay; the outside is blackish from exposure 
to the air; within it is a grayish white; it is said 
that in the hill the strata are regular and that good 
^indstones may be here obtained. The last of 
Ae rafuds, which is formed by a ledge of rocks 
crossing the entire bed of the river, was passed in 
the evening of the 27di; above it the water became 
ag£^n like a mill-poml and about one hundred 
yards wide. The whole of these first shoals^ or 
mpids, embraced an extent of about a mile and a 
half; the obstruction was not continued, butfdt 
atshort intervals in this distance. On the right, 
about four leagues from the rapids, they passed the 
"Bayou AuxBoeufe," a little above a rocky hill: 
highlands and savannas are seen on the right. On 
sounding the river they found three fathoms wa- 
ter on a bottPn^ ctf mud and sand. The banks of 
the river, ^boye the bayou, seem to retain very lit- 
tle pluvial soil; the highknd e^th, which is a 
^mdy loam of a light gray colour, with streaks of 
rrd 8«nd and , clay, is seen on the left bank; the 
soil nfisl riqh, he^ii^ piiieSi inti2i^)er^d with red 
Q^ki hkfepry , and d<^ woc^. The river is from 
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sixty to one hundred yards wide here, but decreases 
as yoo advance. The next rapid is made by a ledge 
of rocks traversing the river, and narrowing the 
water diannel to about thirty yards. The width 
between die high banks cannot be less thah one 
licBidred yards, and the banks from thirty to for- 
ty feet high. In latitude 32, 10. 13. rapids and 
idioals again occurred, and the channel was very- 
narrow; the sand-bars, at every point, extended 
so fer into die bend as to leave little more than the 
trcadth of the boat of water sufficiendy deep for 
her passage, although it spreads over die widdi of 
«even|y or eighty yards upon the shoal* 

In the afternoon of the 31st, they passed a little 
jplantation or settlement on the right, and at ni^ 
arrived at three others adjoining eaoho^r, Tii^ 
setttem^its are on a plain or praitie, thtt aoil ^ 
whidi w^ 4nay ht assured is idluviid from the MgU« 
ku* dope wiiich iS^ hand has from die riiver, ll>ht 
bed of the river is now sufficiently deep to Ibee 
them &om the inconvenienoe of its inundation; 
fit in the rear, i*ie waiters of the Mississippi ap* 
proach, And sometimes leave dry but a narrow 
Strip along the bank of the river. It is however 
now mc^ common, that the extent of the fields 
cultivated (from ^ to ^ mile) remains dry daring 
liie season of inundation; the soil here is very 
good, but not equal to the Mississippi bottoms; it 
may be esteemed second rate. At a small distance 
to the east are extensive cypress swamps, over 
which the waters of the inundation alwtty& stand 
to thedepdi of from fifteen to twenty-fWe feet. 
On Ae west side, after passing i>ver the valkf of 
^ river, wlK^se breadth varies fhmia^qfuc^fer^c^ 
^ mile tattvo miles^ w mcmyike land aMum^ a 
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con^derable elevation, from one iHOuidred to titiw 
]uindred feet, and extends all along to the setde^^ 
ments of the Red river. These l^h lands are re* 
ported to be poor, and badly watered, being chief* 
\y what is termed a pine barren. There is here a 
ferry rad road of communication between the 
post of the Washita, and the Natehez, and a fork 
of this road passes to the settlement called the ra- 
pids, on Red river, distance from this place by 
computation one hundred and fifty miles. 

On this part of the river, lies a considerable 
tract of land granted by the Spanish government 
to the Marquis of Maison Rouge, a French emi* 

rit, who bequeathed it with all his property to 
Boutigny, son of the late cokmel of the Loui- 
siana regiment, and by him sold to Daniel Clarke. 
U is said to extend from the post of Warfiita wkh 
a breadth of two leagues, including the river, 
down to the Bayou Calumet; the computed dis- 
tance of which along the river is called thirty 
leagues, but suppc^ed not more than twelve in a 
direct line. 

On the eth of November, in the afternoon, the 
party arrived at the post of the Wadiita, in lat. 
32. 29. 37. 25 N. where they were politely re- 
ceived by lieut. Bowmar, who immediately ofer- 
ed the hospitality of his chvelling with all the ser- 
vices in his power. 

From the ferry to this place, the navigation of 
the river is, at this season, interrupted by many 
shoals and rapids. The general width is from eigh- 
ty to a hundred yards. The water is extremely 
agreeable to drink, and much cledrer tiOn that of 
the CMiio. In this r^pect it is very unlike its two 
nei^bours; the Arkansa and Red rivers, whose 
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waters are loaded with earthy matters of a reddish 
brown colour, giving to them a chocolate-like ap- 
pearance; and, when those waters are low, are not 
potable, being brackish from the great number of 
salt springs which flow into them, and probaWy 
from the beds of rock salt over which they may 
pass. The banks of the river presented very little 
appearance of alluvial land, but furnished an infini- 
tude of beautiful landscapes, heightened by the vi- 
vid colouring they derive from the autumnal chan- 
ges of the leaf. Mr, Dunbar obser^'cs, that the 
change of colour in the leaves of vegetables, which 
is probably occasioned by the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere acting on the vegetable matter, depri- 
ved of the protecting power of vital principle, may 
serve as an excellent guide to the natundbt who 
directs hb attention to the discovery of new ob- 
jects forthe theusc of thedyer. Forhehasalwaysre- 
marked that the leaves of those trees whose bark 
or wood are known to produce a dye, are chang^ 
in autumn to the i^me colour which is extracted in 
the dyers vat from the wood; more especially hj 
the use of moitlants, as alum, &c., which yields 
oxygen: thus the foliage of the hickery and oak, 
which produce the quercitron bark, is changed 
before its fall into a beautiful yellow: other oaks 
assume a fawn colour, a liver colour, or a blood 
cok)ur, and are known to .yield dyes of the same 
complexion. * 

In kit. 32 18 N, doct. Hunter discovered ^ong 
the river side a substance nearly resembling mine- 
ral coal; its appearance was that of the carbonated 
wood described by Kirwan. It does not easily 
bum; but on being applied to the flame of a candle, 
'* sensibly increased it, and yielded a fkintsmeR, 
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DesemUing^ in a sligfat degr^, duil of die gum he 
of ccmunon sealing- wax. 

Soft friable stone is common, and gteat quanti- 
ties of gravel and sand, upon the beaches m diis 
part of the river. A reddish clay appears in the 
$tm&, much indurated and bkickened by exposure 
to the light and air. 

The positicHi called Fdrt Miro being the property 
of a private perswi, who was formerly civil com- 
mwdant here, the lieutenant has taken post about 
^ur hundred yards lower; 1ms built himself some 
log houses, and inclosed them with a slight stock- 
^S^. Upon viewing the country east of Ae river, 
it is evWentiy aUuvial; the surface has a gentle 
«lope from the river to the rear erf the pl^mtaticms. 
The land is of excellent quality, being a rich black 
nK>uld to the depth of a foot, under which there is 
a friable loam of a brownie liver colour. 

At the post of the Washita, they procured a 
boat of less draught of water than the one in which 
they ascended the river thus far; at noon, on the 
1 1th of November, tl^y procee<fcd on the voyage, 
and in the evening encamped at the plantation of 
Baron fiaslxop. 

. This small settlement, on the Washita and some 
of the creeks falling into it, contains irot more 
tiian five hundred persons, of all ages and sexes. 
It is reported, however, that there is a great quan- 
tity of excellent land upon these creeks, and that 
the settlement is capable of great extension, and 
may be expected, with an accession of population, 
lo become very flourishing. There are three mer- 
<^iarits settled at the posty who supply, at very ex- 
oitdtant pripes, the inhabitants with their necessa- 
ries; these, with the garriscm, two snudl planters, 
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and a tradesmaa or two, coin»tkute, Af ptqKsn^ 
village. A great propwiioa <rf* the irAabitants^Qn- 
tinue the old practice of hunting, duriijg the win- 
ter season; and they exchi^pge tkeir pefiry for uae- 
cessaries, with the merchants, at alow rate. Dur* 
ing the summer these people content them^dves 
with riising corn barely sufficieHt for bread dur- 
ing the year. In this manner they alway^^ remain 
extremely poor., Some few who l^e corK|U(^r(^ 
that habit of indolence, which is dwayjs the con- 
sequence of the Indian mode of life, and attend to 
a^culture, live ^ore comfortably, and taste a lit- 
tle of the sweets of civilized life. 

The lands along the river, above the- post, are 
not very inviting, being a thin poor soil, and cov- 
cred with pine wood. To the right, the settlements 
m the bayou J^thelenu and Siard^ are said to.bie 
rich land. ,r 

On the morning of the thirteenth, they passed 
an island arid a strong rapid, and arrived at a lit- 
tie settlement below a chain of rooks, which crosa^ 
the channel between an island and the main land, 
c^led Roque Raw. The Spaniard and his fomily, 
settled here, appear, from their indolence, to live 
miserablT. Tl^ river acquires here a mort spaci- 
ous app^rance, being about one hundred and fifty 
yards wide. , In the afterncJOn they passed tte 
bayou Barthelemi on the rights above tiic last set- 
dements,, and abouttwelve c<Mnputed leagues from 
the post. Here commences Baron B^tlrop^s grekt 
grant of land from the Spanish government^ beii^ 
a square of twelve leagues on each side, a littie ex- 
ceeding a million of French acres. Tiic banks ot 
the river continue about thirty feet high,,of whidi 
eighteen feet froia the water are a da^^y lo^psof 
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a pale ash colour, upon which the water has de- 
posit€[d twelve feet of light sandy soil, apjKtrcntljr 
fertile^ and of a dark brown colour. This descrip- 
tion of land is of small breadth, not exceeding^ half 
a mile on each side of the river, and may be cal- 
led the valley of the Washita, beyond which there 
is high land covered with pine. 

The soil of the " Bayou des Buttes/' continues 
thin, with a growth of small timber. This creek 
is named from a number of Indian mounts (Bsco- 
vered by the hunters along its course. The mar- 
^^of the river begins to be covered with such 
timber as usually grows on inundated land^ parti- 
cularly^ a species of white oak, vulgarly csdied the 
over-cfUp oak; its tiihber is remarkably hisiM^ sb- 
Hd^ ponderobs^ and durable; and it produces a 
large acorn in great abundance, upon which the 
bear feeds, and which is very fattening to hogs. 

In lat. 32. 50. 8. N. they passed a long and nar- 
row island. The face of the* country begins to 
change; the banks altj low and steep; the river deep 
sttid more contracted, from thirty to fifty yards! 
in 'width. Thie soil in the neighbourhood of the ri- 
ver is a very sandy loam, and covered with such 
vegetables as are found on the inundated lands of 
Ae Mississippi; The tract presents the appearance 
of a new soil, very different from what tl^ passed 
beio^. This alluvial tract may be supposed the site 
of a great lake, drained by a natural channel, from 
the abrasion df the waters: since which period, Ac 
anHual inundations have deposited the superior 
soil; eighteen or twenty feet are wanting to ren- 
der it habitable for man. It appears, nevertheless, 
weH stocked with the beasts of the ftwrest, several 
of which Were seen. n \ 
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Quantities of water fowl are beginning to raske 
their appearance^ which are not very numerous 
here until the cold rains and frost compel them to 
leave a more northern climate. Ffeh k not soabmt* 
dant as might be expected, owing, it is said, to the 
inundation of the Mississippi, in the year 1799^ 
which dammed up the Washita, some distance 
above tte post, and produced a stagnation and eon- 
sequent corruption of the waters that destroyed all 
the fish within its influence. 

.At noon, on the ISth November, they pasiw^d 
the island of Mallet; and at ninety yards north-eas( 
from the upper point of the island, by a good ob- 
servation ascertained their latitude to be 32. 59. 
27. 5. N. or two seconds and an half of l£ftitude 
south of the dividing line between the territCMies 
of Orleans and Louisiana. The bed of the river, 
along this alluvial country, is generally covered 
with water, and the navigaticm uninterrupted; but 
in the afternoon of this day, they passed three 

' contiguous sand-bars, or beachfes, called " les trois 
batturcs," and before evening the " bayou de 
grand Marais,'* or great marsh creek on the right, 
and " la Cypreri Ghattelrau,^' a pointof hi^lai^ 
on the other side, which reaches wkhin half a mile 
of the river. As they advanced towards the Ma- 
rais de Saline, on the right, a stratum of dirty white 
clay, under the alluvial tract, showed them to be 
leaving the sunken, and approaching the high land 
country. The Salt Lick marsh, does ncrf: derive its 

.'name from any brackishness in the water of the 
lake or marsh, but from its contiguity to some of 
the licks, sometimes called ** saline,'' and sometimes 
"gkise," generally found in a clay, compact enough 
for pdtter's ware. The bayou de la Tulipe forms 
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a commiinication betw^n the lake and the riven 
Opposite to this place, there is a point of high land 
forming a proroontwy, advancing within a mile 
of the river, and to which boats resort when the 
low grounds are under water. A short league 
above is the mouth of the grand bayou de la Saline 
(Salt Lick creek). This creek is of a considerable 
iength, and navigable for small boats. The hun- 
ters ascend it, to one hundred of their leagues, in 
pursuit of game, and all agre^ that none of the 
spurings which feed this creek are salt. It has ob- 
tained its name from the many buffaloe salt licks 
which have been discovered in its vicinity. Al- 
though most of these licks, by digging, furnish 
water which holds marine salt in solution, there 
exists no reason for believing, that many of them 
would produce nitre. Notwithstanding this low 
and alluvial tract appears in all respects well adapt- 
•ed to the growth of the long moss (tilandsia), none 
was^bserved since entering it in latitude 32. 52.; 
and as the pilot informed them, none would be 
seen in their progress up the river, it is probable 
tfeat the latitude of thirty-three degrees is about 
die northern limit of vegetation. The long" leaf 
pine, frequently the growth of rich and even in- 
undated land, was here observed in great abun- 
dance: the short-leaved or pitch pine, on the con- 
trary, is always found upon ai'id lands and gene- 
rally in sandy and lofty situations. 

This is the season when the poor settlers on the 
Washita turn out to make their annual hunt. The 
deer is now fat and the skins in perfection; the. 
bear is now also in his best state, with regard to 
the quality of his fur, and the quantity of fat or 
oil he yields, as he has been feasting luxuriously 
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on the atttutonat fruits of the forest It h h«re well 
known, that he does^not confine himsdf, as mm^ 
writers have supposed, to vegetable food^ he is 
pftrticularly fond of hogs' flesh: sheep and calv^ 
are frequently his prey; and no animal esc^ies him 
which comes within his power, and which he is 
able to conquer. He often destroys the fawn, i«*ieii 
chance throws it ki his way. He cannot^ however, 
discover it by smelling, notwithstanding the ex- 
cellence of his scfent; for nature has, as if for its 
jHDtection, denied the fawn the property of leav- 
ing any effluvium upon its track, a property so 
powerful in the old deer.* The bear, unlike most 
other beasts of prey, does not kill die animal he 
has seized upon before he eats it; but, regardless 
of its struggles, cries, and kmantations, f^tans 
upon, and, if the expresssion is allowable, devours 
it alive. The hunters count much on Aeff pro- 
fits from the oil drawn from the bear's fat, wUdif 
at New Orleans, is alw^s of res^y sale, and mudi 
esteemed for its wholesomeness in cooking, beix^ 
preferred to butter or hog's lard. It is found to 
keep longer than any ouier miimal oil, witiumt 
becoming rancid; and boiling it from time to 
time, upon sweet bay leaves, restores its sweetness 
or facilitates its conservaticm. 

* It may not be genciailly known to naturalists, that be- 
tween the hoof of the deer, &c. there is found a sack, with 
its mouth incUnini^ upwards, containing more or less o^ 
musk, and which, by escaping over the opening, in propor- 
tion to the secretion, causes the foot to leave a scent on the 
ground wherever it passes. Dinging the rutting seasonrthis 
musk b so abundant (particularly in old males) as to be 
^melkd by the hunters at a considerable distance. 
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Ib d« aftemc«)n on tihic 17A they passed some 
^iad beaches, and over a few rapids. They had 
ca&e^brakes <m both sides of the river; the canes 
irere small, but demcmstrate that the vi^ater does 
iK3t ^rnnoQUt the bank more than a few feet. The 
tiver begins to: widen as they advance: the banks 
of the river show tl^ high land soil, with a stratum 
of tk^e or four feet of alluvion deposited by the ri* 
V3M? upon it. Thfe strperstratum is grayish, and ve- 
ry sandy, with a smaU admixture of loam, indica- 
tive of the poverty of the mountains and Uplands 
inhere the river rises. Near this they passed 
tibrough a new and very narrow channel, in which 
all the water of the river passes, except in time of 
feeshes, when the interval forms an island. A litde 
above this pass is a small clearing, called " Cache 
la Tulipe- * (Tulip's hiding place); this is the name 
of a French hunter who here concealed his pro- 
perty. It continues the practice erf both the white 
and red hunters to leave Acir skins, &c. often sus- 
pended to poles, or laid over a pole placed upon 
two forked posts, in sight erf the river, until their 
retuni from hunting. These deposits are consider, 
ed as sacred, and few examples exist of their be- 
ing plundered. After passing the entrance of a bay, 
which within must form a great lake during the 
inumdation, great numbers of the long-leaf pine 
were observ^ and the increased size of the canes 
along Ae river's bank, denoted a better and more 
elevated soil; on the left was a high hill (300 feet) 
covered with lofty pine trees. 

The banks of the river present more the ap- 
pearance of upland Soilj the under ^stratum being a 
pale yellowish clay, and tibe alluvial soil of a dirty 
white, surmounted by a thin covering of a brown 
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vegetable caorth* Tfe; tree^ improve ii^ appcSKrsatte, 
growing to a considei:abk $ize and hc^ht^theugh 
yet inferior to those on the alluvial banks of the 
Mississippi. After passing the " Bayou 4^ Har- 
chis,'^ on the left, points of highland, notsubjectto 
be overflowed, frequently touch the /iver; and the 
valley is said to be more than^ a league in breadth 
'On both- sides. On the left are pine hills ca^d 
** Code de Champignole," The river is not more 
than fifjy or sixty yards wide: On the mpmii^ 
of the 20th they passed a nuniber of sand beacl^ 
and some rapids, but fouiid good depth of wat^* 
between them. A creek caMed " Chemin Cou- 
vert," which form$ a deep^ravin^ in the high land^ 
here enters the riv^r; almost immediately above 
this is a rapid where the wato" in the river is con* 
fi^ed to a channel of about forty yards in iwidth; 
above it they had to quit- the J»ain channel^ <mi 
account of the shallowness , and rapidity of the wa* 
ter, and pass atong a narrow channel of only «ixty 
feet wide: without a guide, a stranger might take 
this passage fc«^ a creek. > 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the season, ^pd 
the northern latitude they were m^ they thb ckiy 
met with an alligatdr. The banks of the: river ai* 
covered with cane, or thick under-brush, frequdnt* 
ly so interwoven with thorns and briers as to be 
impenetrable. 3irch, m^jJe, holly, and two kinds 
of wood to which names have not yet been given, 
esicept " water-side wood," are here met with} 
as also persimmons and smallAlack grapes. . The 
margin of the river is fringed with a variety of 
plants aiKl vines, among whioh ^re ; several species 
ofiConvblv^iiJus; 
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On the teft they passed a hill and cliff cMie hun- 
th«d feet perpendicular, crowned with pines, and 
c^led "Cote de Fin (Fin's hill) from which a 
chain of high land continues some distance. The 
diff presents the appearance of an ash-coloured 
clay. A little ferther to the right is the Bayou 
d' Acacia (Locust creek*) The river varies here 
fix)m eighty to an hundred yards in width, pre- 
senting frequent indications of iron along its banks 
and some thin strata of ircMi ore. The ore is from 
half an inch to three inches in diickness. 

On the morning of the 22d of November, they 
arrived at the road of the Chadadoquis Indian na- 
tion leading to the Arkansa nation; a litde be- 
yond this is the Ecor a Fabri (Fabrics cliflfe) from 
80 to 100 feet high; and a little distance above, 
a smaller cliff called " Le Petit Ecor a Fabri" (the 
Little Cliff of Fabri:) these cliffs appear chiefly 
to be composed 6f ash-colourcd sand, with a stra- 
tum of ctey at the base, such as runs all along un- 
db" the banks of this river. Above these cliffs are 
several rapids; the current is swifter, and denotes 
their ascent into a higher country: the water be- 
comes clear, and equal to any in its very agreeable 
taste, and as drinking water. In the river are im- 
mense beds of gravel and sand, over which the 
water passes with great velocity in the season of 
its floods, carrying with it vast quantities of drift 
Wood, which it piles up, in many places, to the 
beight of twenty feet above the present surface, 
pointing out the difficulty and danger of navigation 
in certain times of the flood; accidents, however, 
are rare with the canoes of the country. 

As the party ascended they found the banks of 
the river less elevated, being only from nine t« 
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twelve feet, and are probably surmount^ by tlic 
freshes some feeC The river becomes more ob- 
structed by rapids, and sand and gravel beaches; 
among which are found fragments of stone of all 
forms, and a variety of colours, some highly po- 
lished and rounded by friction. The banks of the 
river in this upper countiy suffer greatly by abra- 
sion, one side and sometimes both being iHroken 
down by every flood. 

At a place called " Auges d' Arelon,'* ( Ardcm^s 
trough^s) is laminated iron ore, and a stratum irf 
black sand, very tenacious, shining with minute 
cr}'stals. The breadth of the river is hei-e about 
eighty yards: in some places, however, it is enlar- 
ged by islands, in others, contracted to eighty oi? 
one hundred feet. Rocks of a grayish colour, and 
rather friable, are here found in many places on tiie 
riter. On the banks grow willows- of a different 
form from those found below, and on the margin 
of the Mississippi; the last ^re very brittle; these, 
on the contrary, are extremely pliant, resembling 
the osier, of which they are probably a species. 

At noon on the 24th, they arrived at the conflu- 
ence of the lesser Missouri with the Washita; the 
former is a considerable branch, perhaps the fourth 
of the Washita, and comes in from the left hand. 
The hunters often ascend the Little Missouri, but 
are not inclined to penetratefarup, because it reach- 
es near the great plains or prairies upon the Red 
river, visited by the Lesser Osage tribes of Indians, 
settled on Arkansa; these last frequently carry 
war into the Cadadoquis tribe settled on the Red 
river, about west, south-west from this place; and 
indeed they are reported not to spare any nation 
or people* They are prevented from visiting the 
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hrad wat^ of t^ Washkia by the steep hills in 
)^kh tb^y rise. These mountains are so difficwh 
to^ travel over, that the savages not having an ob- 
ject sufficiently desirable, never attempt to pene- 
trate to this river; and it is supposed to be un- 
known to the nation. The Cadadoquis (or Cadaux 
^ the French pronounce the word) may be con- 
^ered as Spanish Indians; they boast, and it is 
said with truth, that they never have imbrued their 
hands in the blood of a white man. It is said that 
t}^ stream of the Little Missouri, some distance 
from its mouth, flows over a bright splendid bed 
of mineral of a yellowish white colour, (most pro- 
bably martial pyrie^); that thirty years ago, seve- 
i^ of the inhabitants, hunters, worked upon this 
mine, and sent a quantity of the ore to the gov em- 
inent at New Orleans, and they were prohibited 
from working any more. 

There is a great sameness in the appearance of 
tjie river banks; the islands are skirted with osier; 
a^ immediately within, on the bank, grows a 
j;ange of birch trees and some willows; the more 
elevated bailks are covered with cane, among which 
grows the oak, maple, elm, sycamore, ash, hicko- 
)Ry, dog- wood, holly, iron- wood, &c. From the pi- 
l<)t they learned that there is a body of excellent 
land on the Little Missouri, particularly on the 
creek called the^' Bayou a tcrre noire,*' which falls 
into it. This land extends to Red river, and is con- 
nected with the great prairies which form the hun- 
tog grounds of the Cadaux nation, consisting of 
d^out two hundred warriors* They are warlike, 
but frequently unable to defend themselves against 
thc^ tribe of Osages, settled on the Arkansa river, 
who, pa^^ing r<;«.md the mountains at the head 
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of the Washita, and along the prairi^^ which se- 
parate them from the mam chain c»i ^be west, 
where the waters of the Hed and Arkansa rivers 
have their rise, pass into the Cadaux coantiy^ smd 
rob Mid plunder themi - 

The Water in the river Washita rising, the par- 
ty are enabled to pass the numerous rapids and 
shcKils which they meet with in thetippercCMH^y; 
some of which are diflictilt of ascent. The general 
height of the main banks of the river is from six 
to twelve feet above the level of the wata^ th^ 
land is better in quality, the canes, &c. lowing a 
more luxuriant vegetation. It is subject to inun- 
dation, and shows a brown soil mixed wi& sand. 
Near Cache Macon (Mason's hiding place) cm 
the right, they stopped to examine a supposed coal 
mine. Doctor Hunter, and the pilot, set out fca*^his 
purpose, and at about a mile and a half north west 
: from the boat,- in the bed of a creek, they found a 
substance similar to what tiiey had beforemet wkh 
under that name, though more advanced towards 
a state of perfect coal. At the bottom of the qreek 
in a place then dry, was found detached pieces of 
from fifty to one hundred pounds weight; adjoui- 
ing to which lay wood changing into the same sub- 
istance. A stratum of this coal, six inches thick, 
lay on both sides of this little creek, over miother 
of yellow clay, and covered by one foot of gravel; 
on the gravel are eight inches of loam, which bear 
a few inches of veg^able mould. This stratum 
of coal is about three feet higher than the water 
in the creek, and appears manifestly to have been, 
at some period, die surface of the ground. The 
gravel and loam have been deposited there since, 
by the waters. Some peices of this coal were very 
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black^afid soli^, of Jin" homogeneous appearance, 
itiuchTCsenibling pit coal, but of less specific gra- 
vity. Jtldoes not appear sufficiently impregnated 
with bitumen, but may be considered as vegetable 
miittcr in the progress of traftsmutation to coal. 

Below the " Bayou de Peau froide,*' which runs 
into the Washita from the right, the river is one 
hundred and sevent)- yards, flowing througl>f toler- 
ably good land. Tliey passed a beautifuLforest oC 
pines, and on the 28th fell in with an old Dutch 
hunter and his party, consisting in all of five per- 
sons. 

This man has resided forty years on the Wash- 
ita, and before that period, has been up tlie Arkan- 
sa river, the White river, and the St. Francis; the 
two last, he informs, are of difficult navigation, 
similar to the Washita; but the Arkansa river i$ 
of great magnitude, having a large and broad chan- 
nel^ and when the water is low, has great sand 
banks, like those in the Mississippi. So far as he 
has be^n up it the navigation is safe and commodi- 
ous, without impediments from rocks, shoals, or 
rapids; its bed being formed of mud and sand. 
Th6 soil on it is of the first rate quality. The 
eOiintrj^ is easy of access, being lofty open forests, 
urietnbarrassed by canes or under- growth. The 
water is disagreeable to drink, b^ing of a red co- 
lour and blackish when the river is low. A mul- 
tittide of creeks which flow into the Arkansa fyr- 
jiish sweet water, which the voyager is obliged to 
carry with him for the supply of his imm^diat<^ 
iv^ts* This map confirms the accounts of silver 
being abundant up that river: he has not beent 
so high as to see it himself, but says he received a 
silver pin fi-om a hunter, who assured him that he 
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himself collected the virgin silver !$rQm die. rock., 
put of which he made the epinglete bv hamm^riQg^ 
it out. The tribe of the Osage live higher up thia 
this position; but the hunters. rarely go so hi^^ 
being afraid of these savages, who we s^ war with 
all the wcM-ld, and destroy all strangers they mcet 
with. It is reported that the Arkansa naticHi^ with 
a part of the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Shawnese, 
&c. have formed a league, and are. actually gone, 
or going, 800 strong, again^ these depredators, 
with a view to destroy or drive them entirely 
offi and possess themselves of their fine prairies, 
which are most abundant hunting grounds, being 
plentifully stocked with bufialoe, elk, deer, bear, 
and every other beast of the chase common to those 
latitudes in America, This hunter having given 
information of a small spring in their vicinity, 
from which he frequently supplied himself by ^- 
vaporating the water, doctor Hunter, with a par-, 
ty, accompanied him, on the morning of the 29th 
November, to the place. They fpund a saline, a- 
bout a mile and a half north of the camp from 
whence they set out, and near a creek which en- 
ters the Washita a little above. It is situated in- 
the bottom of the bed of a dry gully. The sur- 
rounding land is rich, and well timbered, but sub- 
ject to inundation, except an Indian mount on the 
creek side, having a base of eighty or a hundred 
feet diameter, and twenty feet high. After digr 
^^ about three feet, through l?lue clay, they came 
to a quicksand, from which the water flowed in 
ajbundance: its taste was salt and bitter, resembliiig 
l^biat of water in the ocean. ^ In a secp^Jiole it 
required them to dig six feet before they r^hed 
th^ quicksand^ in doing which thegr ,4hrcw upsey- 
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end broken pieces of Indian potter}- . The specific 
gravity, compared with the river, was, from tfie 
first pit, or that three feet deep, 1,02720; from the 
second pit, or that six feet deep, 1,02104, yielding 
a saline mass, from the evaporation of ten quarts, 
which, when dry, weighed eight ounces: this brine 
is, therefore, about the same strength as that of 
the ocean on our coast, and twice the strength of 
tfie famous licks in Kentucky called Bullet's lick, 
and Mann's lick, from which so much salt is made. 
The "Fourche de Cadaux" (Cadadoquis fork) 
which they passed on the morning of the 30th, is 
about one hundred yards wide at its entrance in- 
to the Washita, from the left; immediately beyond 
which, on the same side, the land is high, proba- 
hfy elevated three hundred feet above the water* 
Tne shoals and rapids here impede their progress. 
At noon they deduced their latitude, by observa- 
tion, to be 30. 11. 37. N. Receiving informa- 
tion of another salt lick, or saline, doctor Hunter 
lai^d, with a part}% to view it The pit was found 
in a low flat place, subject to be overflowed from 
the river; it was wet and muddy, the earth on the 
surface yellow, but on digging through about four 
feet of blue clay, the salt water oozed from a quick- 
sand. Ten quarts of this water produced, by eva- 
poration, six ounces of saline mass, which, "from 
taste, was principaHy marine salt; to the taste, how- 
ever, it showed an admixture of soda, and muri- 
ated magnesiaj but the marine salt greatly pre- 
ponderated. Th6 specific gravity was about 1.076, 
pfc-obably weakened from 3ie rain which had fallen 
the day before. The ascent of the river becomes 
troublesome, from the rapids and currents, p^ti- 
cvilarly at the *^ Isle du bayou dcs Roches" (nocky 
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Creek island) where it reqtiired grea^ exertions, 
«nd wa9 attended >vith spme hazard tQ,^ss them. 
This inland is tbr^ fourths of a m\\^ in length. 
The river presents a serie* of sl^oals, rqpids, and 
small cataracts; and they passed several points of 
high lasjd, full of rocks and stones,, much Jmrder 
and more solid than they had yet met with* 

The rocks were all silicious, with their fissure 
perietrated by sparry matter. Indications of iron 
were frequent, and fragments of poor or^we^ 
common, but no rich ore/of that, or any otter 
metal, was found. Some of the hills appeaor well 
adapted to the cultivation of the vine; the soil be. 
ing a ^ndy laam, with a eonsiderable jM-oportion 
of gravel, and ^superficial covering of good vege- 
table black earth. The natural prp4«^tipnsi ^re, 
several varieties of oak, pine, dog* wood, hc^y, &c. 
with a spattering uadergrowth of who^leb^rry, 
hawthorn, china&:ier,andavariety of small vines. 

Above the isle de Mallon, the country \f ear^ an- 
other prospect, high lands and rocks frequei^y 
approach the riven The rocks in grain, resemble 
freestone, and are hard enough to be used a$ hand 
piill-stones, to which purpose they are frequently 
applied. The quality of the lands improve, the 
stratum of vegetable earth being from six to 
twdve inches, of a dark brown colour, with an ad- 
mixture of loam and sand. Below Deer Island 
they passed a stratum of free stone, fifty feet thick, 
under which is a quarry of imperfect slate in per- 
pendicular layers. About a league from the river, 
and a little above the slate quarry, is a considera- 
ble plain, called *' Prairie de Champ Jgnple," oft^ 
frequented by buffaloes. Scmie. salt lick«^re found 
near it; and in many situfitions pnbotj^ $i^cs of :this. 
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mef, there are said to be ifidtnes^hich may here- 
after be rendered very productive, and from which 
the future settlements may be abundantly supplied. 
About four miles below the "chuttes," (fells) 
they from a good observation, found the latitude 
34^ SI. 26.5. The land on either hand continues 
to improve in quality, with a sufficient stratum of 
dark earth of a brownish colour. Hills irequently 
rise out of the level couiitrj', full of rocks and 
stones, hard and #iirt}% and often resembling Tur- 
key oil stones. Of this kind was a promontwy 
winch came in from the right hand a little below 
the Chtittes; at a distance it presented the €q^)ear- 
mice of mined buildings and fortifications and sev- 
eral insulated masses of rock, conveyed ths idea of 
redoubts and out-worics. This e&ct was height: 
ened by the rising of a flock of swans which had 
taken their station in^ the* water, 2£i the foot of these 
walls^ As the voyagers approached, the binb float- 
ed about majestically on the glassy surfece of the 
\vater, and in tremulous accents seemed to con- 
sult upon means o£ safety. The %vlH)le w^ a sub- 
lime picture* In the aftenndon of the third of 
December, Aey reached the Chuttes,and found tfie 
£alls to be occasioned by a chain of rocks of the 
same hard substance seen below, extending tn the 
direction of north-east and south-west, quite across 
the river. The water passes through a number of 
branches worn by the impetuosity of the torrent 
where it fwms to many cascades. The x:haiii of 
rock or hill on tl^ left, appears to have been cut 
down to its present level by the at^rasioft of the 
waters: By great exerticm^ and lighteniiig die 
boat,^ey passed^the chuttes that ev^ing, ami cf»- 
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canned just above the x^atuaets, and. vnAm the 
faeanng ^ th^ inecas^it roar. 

Bunediatdy abpire the cbuttoi^ the ourrem of 
the wateirk) ^w, to aac^farr ledge of hard fee- 
9lo»e;.the reach between is ^acioua, not le^than 
two hundred y^vds mde, and termhutt^ by a luU 
thrw hiuylred fe^ high, covered with bemuful 
pmes: thb is a fine Ration for building. la lati- 
tude 34« 25. 48. thejr parsed a veiy da|]^;imHi9 
rafrid, £*om tbs mimber id rocks whiph obstmct 
thepiasa^ of the wat^, and break it into foam^ 
On the^ht of the^^id is a h^h rockf hiU co- 
ven^ viA very hac^kesne pn^ woods. The iitea- 
ta of ^ i^dck ^ an ineUnati<m of SO to ^ bori- 
2nmln ti^dii^etton of the river descoidkig. This 
hm may be ^wee hundred ex* d»ree himdred and 
&%y !feat high; a border m list of green cane skiits 
tiie^ margin of the river, bep^ond which, gen^^jp 
risesalugfai and swc^limes a barrel hill. Nearm^^ 
odier r^d diey passed a hUl <hi the left^ contain- 
uig a largpe body of blue slate. A small distance a* 
h^e ih& bayou de Salii^ they i:^d tapass a rapid 
0£ one jiiaidrcd and fifty yards in leng^, and fow 
fe^and a half lill, whkdi from its velocity, the 
Firemsh have denominated *^ La Cascade." Below 
the cascade there are rocky hills onl^oth sides com* 
IKised Qiy&y hard iree-stone. The stcoie in the 
bed^vtlie river, and which has b^n reeled fimn 
the.^ipper country, was of the hantest flint, ot of a 
qa^mf resembling:.the Turkey oil-^c^oye. ^' F<nir« 
die auTigre," (Tiger's creekj why^ comes in 
inm tf^jr^t, a little above the casoadei v^ spdto 
Iftveiaavnr extensive tradp qS rjk^hle^l land iqp- 
«L.it. Jm f^^y hH^ b«^ frfiqptqoktly apgproadi 
tbe Wt^ta on both sides; itch i>pttonis i^ne 
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n^vertbdass iQ&equeQt, iai4 4)c^ iq^i0d is soHiei^ 
times of modem elevi^km »d tolemUjr Ie)FeL» 
The stimes androeks liere metwithy l^e^^ir 
fissures £Ued by sftmrf nA crystalW Biatlar. 

Wild turkey become more sd]«iiBdapt wA 1»8 
diffiGult of approaeb thm below; »d the homl 6£ 
the wolves is heard during the mgfat. 

To the " Fwrche of Calfel^" (Caulker's crcdc) 
wh^re the v(gn^ termmates, they found level and 
SpQod hxA on & rig^t and hi^ hstts cm the left 
hand. A&er passm^ over a v^7 p¥c^>itQ«ia rapd, 
seemUigly divided, mto iwx s(q)s w &Usy one of 
which was at knst fifteen ineto in perpaidieulttr 
height, and which t<^;ethar could m>t he less than 
five and a half &et^ ^y arriv^ at Ellens camp^ 
a small disumce bdow tbc Fourdienu Cal&t» lAtM 
they stQpped on the sixth <^ December, as ^ p&^ 
lot considered k the most convenient houlu^ fi*om 
whence to carry their necessary baggage to the 
hot sfMrings, the dif^ance being s^ut uuree Jei^ues. 
Th^ is a creek about ^wo leagues higher up^ caU 
led ^' ^youdesscmrceschauds,"(hotsprii^credt) 
w^oax the banks of which the hot springs are tttu^ 
alied at about two leagues from its moutlu : The 
banks of it are hilly^ and the road less eligiUb than 
iborn^ Ellis's camp. 

On ascending the hill, ti& em^unp, di^ found 
itibe told very level and good^ somefdants in^floir*' 
er, aiid a gn^t many evei^^reen vines; the forest 
oak with an i^lmixture of other woods. Theiath 
tude of th^ place is 34* 27. SI. 5. The groirai 
on which they encamped w^ abc^t fifty feet i^bo^ 
th9 water m the rivers and rapposed to be d»ty 
jb^ b^^r than, the iimn(^t3on&. Hills^of cobp 
sadmbto l^igh^ md ck^AiCd wi^ pine, liiCTO itf 
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\itWi but Ae^laiidaroi^/itod €iBteiidk»g beyontel 
thdr view, lies haiidfCHMly tor c«iMvaribri. The 
superstratum is <^a bbickisb^broWn colaui-, upon 
a yelloir-bftsts, the wbok intermixed with gravel 
and blue sdustas, frequendy so fair decompc)^ as 
to have a stiw^ aluniinous taste. From their 
camp, on the W^hita, to the hot sjn^ingSj a dis- 
tsmce ofabout nine mifesy the irsltsix teiles of the 
road is in a westeriy direction wthout many isi- 
miosieities, and tberema^der nortliwaadly, Which 
c0iKBesare necessary to avoid some very steep hills. 
In this, dktance, they found three pnncip«tl salt 
licksy and some in£^ior ones, whicn are aH fre- 
quented by buffidoe, deer, &C4 The sml around 
tncsn is a white, tenacious clay, probably fit for 
pottears' ware: hence the name of ♦* glaise," which 
the Eranch hunters kive bestowed upon most <^ 
the Hcks^ frequented by the beasts of the ftif^t, 
numy (^^ which exlubit no saline impregm^n. 
The first two miles from the river camp is over 
level land of the second rate quality; thetknber 
chiefly oak^ intermixed with other trees common 
to the climate, and a few seafaring pines. Fur* 
ther on^ the lands, on either hand rise into gently 
swellmg hills, covered withhapdsome pine woods. 
The ro«d passes along d valley firequently wet by 
t^ numerous rills and springs of excellent water 
which issue from the foot of the hills. Near Ae 
hot springs the hiUs become mcMre elevated, steep* 
er of asc^t and rocky. .They are here called 
moui^ins, although none of them la view exceed 
&ur or five hundred feet in altitude. It is said 
that^mmintains <^ more than five tim^' the ek^va- 
tion of these hills are to be seen in the nonfe^w^stj 
"^vtmis the purees of the.Washita, vOlie^tfafm 
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IS calJkHl.the glass, crista}', or sfaning moiintain, 
from tl)^ vast iiumjber of hexagonal prisms of very 
.transparent 4nd colourless crystal which are found 
.on its surface; theytaie generally surmounted by 
pyramids at one end, rarely on both. These crys- 
tals do not produce a double refraction of the rays 
of lighj. Mmiy searches have been made over 
^thc'se, moiintains £or the precious metals, but it is 
believed witlKWt success. 

At the hot sprmgs they ^found an open log ca- 
bin^ s^ a few huts of split boards, all calculated 
J'or suii^tQier encan^meDt^^vand which had been 
erected by persons resorting, to the springs for the 
xe^vcjiy pf their healA. ' : 

Tb^y ^ghtly repaired these huts, or cabins^ far 
tjieif accommodation during the time of their de- 
t^tim ^t thfe q^rings, for the purpose of exatiiinr- 
ing them and die: sunoimdin^ xountryf and mak- 
. iilg sttch astrommical observation as were neces* 
ssary for ascertaining their geographical position. 

|t is understood mat the hotsprings are included 
within a, grant of some hundred acres, gr^ited by 
th^ late Spamsh coiBMnandant of the Washita^ to 
some of his friends, but it is not believed that a 
regul»' patent was ever issued for the place; aiu) 
it cannot be asserted that readence, with improve* 
mi^nl here, forma jdea to claim the land upon. 

On their arrival they immediately tasted the 
waters of the hot springs, that is, after a fiew mi- 
. mites' coolings for it was impossible to approach it 
with the Hps when first taken up, widiout scald- 
ing; the taste 4oes. not diflfer from that of good 
water rendered hot.by culinary fire. ^ ^ 

Qu the 10th they visited all the hot springs. 
They fesaeon the east ^de of the valtey> where tb^ 
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huts are, excqit one sprii^, vi^iioh rises on ihc 
west bank of the creek, from the sides dnd fo6t of 
a hill. From the small quantity of calcareous mat- 
ter yet deposited, the western spring does not ap- 
pear to be of l(Hig standing! a natural ccniduit 
probably passes ui^er the bed of tte c^^k, ai^ 
supplies it. There are four principal springs rising 
immediately on the east bank of the creek, oi« df 
which may be rather said to spring out of the ^- 
vel bed of the run; a fifth, a smaller one than that 
above mentioned, as rising on tl^ west side of^&e 
c^eek; and a sixth, of the same magnitude, the 
almost northerly, and rising near the bank of the 
creek; these are all the sources that merit the i&me 
of q[»ings, near the huts; but ttere is a consider- 
Jble on^ bdow, and all along, at interval, tile warm 
wtiter ooises out^ or drops from the iumk^i^o the 
.creeks as appears from thiecpndensedvapdtirfioat- 
mg along me mai%in c^ihe cscdL where titodi»ip. 
pingsoccUr. 

TbehiUfrom whkb the liol spmgs isjiue is of 
a dDBocal fomi, termfaalittg^^ the t«p withi#l(^ 
loose fcagUients (d rock, coimmg^ mk ^^ex^ty^td- 
ty-five feet in diameter* Although the figure of 
the hill is conical it is not entirely insulated, but 
connected with the neighbouring hills by a v^ 
narrow ridge. The primiUve rock of this hfll, 
above the b^, is principally silictous^ some pm c^ 
it being of the hardest flint, others a freestone ex- 
tremely compact and solid, and of various cotocm. 
The base of the hill, and for a coi^iderableesdent, 
'is composed of a blackish blui^scfaistus, whidi'dt* 
vides into perpendicular lammse like blue slate. 
The wa%^ crf'the hot sprmgs is, therefore,^ delir- 
^ed from the sUicious rock, gc^eral^ my bible 



^the;Sttiface, from the mass of calcareous matter 
mth which it is incrusted, or rather buried, and 
which is perpetually precipitating from the w^ter 
of the springs: a smdl proportion of iron, in the 
f(mn of a r^ calx^ is also deposited; the colour of 
which is frequently distinguishable in the lime. 

In aseenduig the hiU several patches of rich black 
earth arc foiind, which appear to be formed by the 
decoQ^oskion of the cdcareoiis matter: in other 
sitiiati<ms the superficial earth is penetrated, or en.> 
crusted, by limestone, with fine laminae, or mi- 
nute fragments of iron ore. 

The; water of the hot ^rings must formerly 
have issuued at a greater elevation in the hill, and 
n^i over the surmce, having formed a mass of 
calcareous rock one hundred feet perpendicular, 
by its deposition. In this high sif uafion they 
fotmd a ^ring, whose temperature was 140 of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer. After passing the 
calcareous region they found the primitive hill 
cov»ed by a £E>rest of not very large trees, con- 
ststing cUfffly of oak, pine, cedar, holly, hawthorn, 
an4 othio^ common to the climate, with a great 
var^y of vines, some said to produce black and 
ott^^ yellow grapes, both excellent in their kinds. 
The soil b rocky, intaspersed with gravel, sand, 
and;fiDe vegetsdbk moukL On reaching the hei^t 
of two faii^dr^ feet perpendicular, a considerwle 
clyiBge in the sc^l was observable; it was stoiqf- 
and gravdly, with a superficial coat of black earth, 
but inimci^attely under it lies a stratum of fat, te- 
naKUOUs^ sos^, red cky, indinuig to the colour of 
bi%l^t Spanisii snufl^ homogenous with scarcely 
any admixture of sand, no saline, but rather a sbft 
agreeable taste: the thnber diminishes, and the 
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rocks increase in size to the stiminit. Tlie Avhtfle 
height is estimated at tfiree hundred feet dbbve 
the level of the valley. 

On examiriing the four principal springs, or 
those which yield the greatest quantity of water, 
or of the highest temperattire, No. 1' tvas fbund 
to raise Ae mercury to 150. No. ^ to 154. Kb. 3 
to 136. and No. 4 to 132 degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer: the last is on the West side of the 
creek: No. 3 is a small basin, in which there is a 
considerable quantit)'- of green niatter, having 
much the appearance of a vegetable body> biit de- 
tachedfrom the bottom, yet connected with k by 
something like a stem, which rests in (iaflc^U'eous 
matter. The body of one of these pseudd-plants 
^vasfrom four to five inches in diameter; the bot- 
tom a smooth film of some tenacity, aiid the up- 
per surface divided into ascending fibres of half 
or three fourths of an inch long; resembling^ the 
gills of a fish, in transverse rows. A little further 
on was another small muddy basin, in which the 
•water was warm to the finger: in it Was a veirmes 
about half an inch long, moving with a serpentine 
or vermicular motion. It was invariably oteer^ea, 
that ihe green matter forming on the-^tdnes an4 
leaves covered a stratum of calcareous fea^h; soitie- 
tiihes a little hard, or brittle, at others soft and 
imperfect. From the bottom of one of the hot 
springs a frequent ebullitiofi of gas* was observed, 
which not having the meailS' of collecting; titty 
GOuld not ascertain its nature: it was ndt'iitffetn- 
mable, and there is little doubt of its beirig carbo- 
nic acid, from the quantity of lime, ahd tfieiUBii, 
held in solution by the water. 
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Tbey made the following rough estimate of the 
qli Wtity of water delivered by the springs. There 
are four principal springs, two of interior note; 
one rising tjut of the gravel, and a number of drip- 
pings and drainings, all issuing from the margin, 
or from under the rock which overhangs the creek. 
Of the. four first mentioned, three deliver nearly 
ip^ai qu^tities, but No. 1, the most considerable, 
ddivers about five times as much as one of the 
Dtl^r tbriee; the two of inferior note may, together, 
be equal to one; and all the droppings, and small 
springs, are probably under-rated at double the 
quantity of one of the three; that is, all togeth- 
er, they will deliver a quantity equal to eleven 
tji^ies the water issuing from the one most com- 
69^iousIy situated for measurement. This spring 
filled a vessel of eleven quarts in eleven seconds, 
hence the whole quantity of hot water delivered 
from the springs at the base of the hill is 165 gal- 
lons in a minute, or 3771 hogsheads in 24 hours, 
Vrhich is equal to a liandsome brook, and might 
work an overshot mill. In cool weather conden- 
se vapour is seen rising out of the gravel bed of 
thfij creek, from springs which cannot be taken 
into accounts During the summer and fall, the 
creek receives little or no water but. what is sup- 
plied by the hot springs; at that season itself is a hot 
l^tb, too hot, indeed, near the springs; sq tliat a 
9@^^n may clK>ose the temperature most agreea- 
ble to himself, by. selecting a natural basin near to, 
q[ farther from, the principal springs. At three 
^ four miles b^w the springs the water is tepid 
^IHi unpleasant to drink. 

,.: j^rom the western mountain, estiimted to be of 
eqiual height with that from which the hot springs 
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flow, there arc several fine pro^cts* Hie v^ey 
of the Washita, comprehended beti^ai the IdBs^ 
on cither side, seemed a perfect flat, and abdu€ 
twelve miles wide. On all hands Were seen the 
hills or mountains, as they are here called, i^^tig 
behind each other. In the direction of noi#^^ the 
most distant were estimated to be fifty miles oflEj; 
and are supposed to be those of the Arkan^ river^ 
or the nigged mountains which divide the Wiaterst 
of the Arkansa from those of the Washita, aind 
prevent the Osage Indians from visiting the latter, 
of whom they are supposed ignorsmt; otherwise 
tteir excursions here would prevent this j^^^e 
from being visited by white persons, or other fe- 
dians. In a south-west direction, at about {<my 
Utiles distance, is seen a perfectly level ridge^ sup- 
posed to be the high prairies of the Red river. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the weath^^ a 
considerable number, and some variety o€ pl^^fo 
were in floWer, and others retained thek ve^Wttj 
indeed the ridge was mc^re temperate than the v^ 
ley below; there it was cold, damp and ])enetra^ 
ting; here dry, and the atmosphere mild. Ql tiie 
pl^ts growing here was a species of Cabbage: ^te 
pljuits grow with expanded leaves, spreading c» 
the ground, of a deep green, with a shade of pur- 
ple; the taste of the cabbage was plainly predomtJ, 
nant, with an agreeable warmth iisclining to &sA 
^ the radishj several tap-roots penetrated int* t^ 
soil of a white colour, having the taste of lior#lw 
3^sh, but much milder. A qdinlity Of tltelft^* 
jfcen tothe camp and dressed, proved paJatiBlbli^ andl 
mild. It is not probable that cabb^ ba^b^^aii 
soatl^x^ oil thk ridge; the hunters ^cetl(^ifi^4l^ 
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ther elucidation, this, cabbage must be ccmsideFcd 
as indigenous to this sequestered quarter^ and may 
he denominated the cabbage radish of the Washita, 
They founda|)lant,then.greenj called by the French 
"racine rogue," (red root), which is said to be 
a specificin female obstructions; it has also been 
used, combined with the China root, to dye red, 
the l^t probably acting as a mordant. The top of 
this ridge is covered with rocks of a flinty kind, 
£tnd so very hard as to be improper for gun-flints, 
far when applied to that use it soon digs cavities 
ifltthe hammer of the Jock. This hard stone is gen- 
erally white, but frequently clouded with red, 
byrown, black, and other cdours. Here and there 
fragments of iron stone were met with, and where 
a tree had been overturned, its roots brought to 
view fr^^ents of schistus, which were suffering 
decomposition i^<^ exposure to. the atmosphere. 
On digging whl^re the slope of the hill was precip- 
itous, they found the seccMui stratum to be a reddish 
day, resembUng that found on the conical hill, east 
of the canq). At two-thirds down the hill, the rock 
was ^ hard free-stone, intermixed with fragments 
of flint which had probably rolled from above. 
Still lower was found a blue schistus, in a state 
tendii^ to decomposition where exposed to the 
atmospAiere, but hard and resembling coarse slate 
in the interior. Many stones had the appearance 
of Turkey oil-stones: ^t the foot of the hill it exr 
pands into good farming lands. 

Dr. Hunter, upon examining the waters of the 
hot springs, obtaii^d the following results: . 

It di&red noting from the hot water in smell 
or t^te, but caused a slight eructation shortly af« 
ter drinking it. .,..,Googk - 
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Its specific gravity is equal to rain of distifled 
water. 

It gave to litmus paper, a slight degree 5f red- 
ness evincing the presence of the carbonic acid, or 
fixed air sulphuric and threw down a few detach- 
ed particles. Oxylat of ammoniac abused a depo- 
sition and white cloud, showing the presence of a 
small portion of lime. Prusiate of potash produced 
a slight and scarcely perceptible tinge of blue, de- 
signating the presence of a sncnall quantity of iron. 

Sixteen pounds of water evaporated to dryness 
left ten grains of a gray powder, which proved t^ 
be lime. 

The myrtle wax tree grows in the vicinity 6f 
the springs. At the season in which the voyajg^ars 
were there, the wax was no longer green, but had 
changed its colour to a grayish- white, from its long 
exposure to the weather. The berry when exam- 
ined by a microscope, is less than the sni^ltest gltf- 
den pea, approaching to an oval in form. The nu- 
cleus, or real seed, is the size of the seed of a radish 
ap.d is covered with a number of kidney-sbap^ 
glands, of a brown colour and s^veet taste; these 
glands secrete the wax which completely envelops 
them, and, at this season, gives to the whole the 
appearance of an imperfectly white berry. This is 
a valuable plant and merits attention: its favourite 
position is a dry soil, rather poor, and looking^ 
down upon the water. It is well adapted to (la- 
ment the margins of canals, lakes, or rivulets- 
The cassina yapon, is equally beautiful, and prc^r 
for the same purpose: it grows Jiere along the 
banks of this stony creek, intermingled with the 
myrtle^ and bears a beautiful little red berry, very 
\uch resembline the red currant. ^ r 
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The rock through which the hot springs either 
pass or trickle over, appears undetermmed by the 
waters of the creek. The hot water is continually 
depositing calcareous, and, perhaps, some silicious 
matter, forming new rocks, always augmenting 
and projecting their promontories over the run- 
ning waler of the creek, which prevents its forma- 
tion bel owtiie surface. Wherever this calcareous 
cjrust is seen spreading over the bank and margin 
of the creek, there, most certainly, the hot water 
will be found either running over the surface, or 
through some channel, perhaps below the new 
rock, or drpping from the edges of the overhang- 
ing pwrecipice. The progress of nature in the for. 
mationof this new rock is curious, and worthy 
the attention of the mineralogist. Wheri the hot 
water issues from the fountain, it frequently 
spreads over a superficies of some extent: so fSsar 
as it reaches on either hand, there is a deposition 
of, or growth, of green matter. Several laminae of 
this green matter will be found lying over each 
other; and immediately under, and in contact with 
the inferior lamina, which is not thicker than pa- 
per, is found a whitish substance resembling a 
coagulum; when viewed with a microscope, this 
last is also found to consist of several, sometimes 
a good number of laminae, of which that next the 
green is the finest and thinest, being the last form- 
ed; those below increasing in thickness and tena- 
city until the last terminates in a soft earthy mat- 
ter, which reposes on the more solid rock. Each 
lamina of the coagulum is penetrated in all its 
parts by calcareous grains, extremely minute, and 
divided in the more recent web, but much larger 
and occupying the whole of the inferior lamuuu 

z2 
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Tiie ^undemratiun is cc^t^aUjr ocmsoU^ing^ 
and 9dd8^ bulk and height to tbcxoQk. Wimt 
this aoq^es 39ch an elevation ^ u> stop ;di^ pas- 
sage jof idle water, H finds anothw coiu^ orjer tibe 
i^Qcfc^ hill) or margiAof theo'eek, fon»lfig» in torn, 
acciiroiilat«>us of matter over tbe wlu^ (^ the ad* 
jac^^q^e. Whe» the w^er ^las f<»ind itself a 
Be^r^hannel^ tte jg^i^ii vosxmi M^ioh smaeiiiiii^ 
ac^uims.a ^i^ki^s^ of half sm inch, is sp@^y|r ,c<m« 
verted into a ridi vegetable ^ar^, and: li^oimes 
tbe lood of ptents. The sui^ace of t^ ioalearemis 
cock ^Sm di^Gwposes ^ond jfoi^iis ihe richest bhu^k 
mmld imin>at^^Eiixed wii^a c^w^fti^BabJe por- 
tinHl rf soil; iphwtis mid tiiees vegetafte ittxjmiaiidy 
upon ft. 

.On .exaiftining a piece of ground upe» wrWch tiie 
mofw dissolved as ^ fidl, and which wasicov^ed 
with lierbiigfjth^y found, in somep^es, a cal- 
cs^^Q^» crn9t on tii? surface; bnt in general a 
de^h fd fnw fiye incb^ to a foot pf the richest 
bbK^ pjouW. The surface was s^n3ibly mmjax tQ 
tfie toM^ In the air the m^cury in the th^* 
iiipiiietjQr stocwd at 44; when placed imf inches 
undcsr tiie surface, and covered with earth, it rose 
l^idly to 68; and upon the calcareous ifockr eight 
iacbe^ Jben^atli the surface, it rose to 80. This 
ires^nlt was jiniform over the whole surifece, which 
J9^ abQUt a quarter of m acre. 

Qn searching they found a ^ing, about filteea 
inches under th^ surface, in the water of which the 
ilfeernioineter showed a tenaperature erf 130. Bcr 
^atfc.th^ bl^k mould was foni^ a brown Wx- 
^re of Um^ and sile^, very loose and diyiaibley 
Appar^P^y '^^ ^ state of decoi)^H>^t|on, and pror 
^g&ssms towftid^ flie formati<m of black ^mould; 
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under diis tnxmnish juass it becme gradua% 
Holler and harder, on the i^ith of from six to 
tweiye inclies, where it was a leaicAreotts qfttrfcUn^ 
stone^ It was evident that the water had passed 
aver :dus place, and formed a flat auperficiea ^ot 
siUcious lime-stone: and that its position, neadj 
level, had fiidlitated the aocunuilatiMitif emth, in 
prop<Htion as the decomposkion advanced. Stmi* 
lar spots of ground ivere found higher ^up the hiU, 
resembling little savannas, near iiraich hot springs 
were always discovered, which had once flowed 
over them. It appears probable that the hot wdite9 
of the firings, at an early period, had aU issued 
from Its grand reservoir in the luD, at a mwh 
greater elevs^nt han at present. The calcamous 
crust may be traced up, in most situatfoos on the 
west side of the hill looking down the creek and 
ralley, to a certain height, and poiiaps one fauiw* 
dred feet perpendicular; in this renon the hill rises 
precipitously, and is budded with hard silicious 
stones; below, the descent is more gradud, and 
the soil a calcareous black earth. It is ea^ tx> dis^ 
eriminate the primitive hill from that which hm 
accumulated, by precipitation, from the water of' 
the springs; this test is entirely confined to the 
west side of the hill, and washed at its base by the 
waters of the creek, no hot spring being visible 
in any other part of its circumference. By actual 
measurement along the base of the hill the influ- 
ence of the springs is found to extend seven^ 
perches, in a direction a little to the east of north: 
along the whole of this space the ^rings have der 
{)08ited stony matter, calcareous, with an additkm 
of silex, or crystallized lime. The acoumulatioii, 
of calcareous matter is more ccmsidemble at the 
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north end of the hiU ttan the south; the first may 
be above one hundred feet perpendicular, but sitt- 
ing much more gradually than the primitiA^e hiil 
above, until it approaches the creek, where not un- 
frequently it terminates in a precipice of from six 
to twenty feet. The difference between the primi- 
tive qnd secondary hill is so striking that a super- 
ficial observer must notice it; the first is regular- 
ly very steep, and studded with rock and stone of 
the hardest flint, and other silicious compounds, 
and a superficies of two or three inches of good 
mould covers a red clay; below, on the secondary 
hill, which carries evident marks of recent for- 
mation, no flint, or silicious stone, is found; the 
calcareous rock conceals all from view, and is, it- 
self, frequently covered by much fine rich earth. 
Jt would seem that this compound, precipitated 
from the hot waters, yields Easily to the influence 
of the atmosphere; for where tlie waters cease to 
flow over any portion of the rock, it speedily de- 
composes; probably more rapidly from the heat 
communicated irom the interior part of the hill, 
as insulated masses of the rock are observed tore- 
main without change. 

The cedar, the wax myrtle, and the cassina yap- 
on, all evergreens, attach themselves particularly 
to the calcareous region, and seem to grow and 
thrive even in the clefts of the solid rock. 

A spring, enjoying a freedom of position, jwo- 
ceeds with great regularity in depositing the mat- 
ter it holds in solution; the border or rim of its 
basin forms an elevatetd ridge, from whence pro- 
ceeds a glacis all around, where the waters have 
flowed for some time over one part of the brim; 
this becomes m<M^ elevated, and the water has to 
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seek a passage where there is less resistance; thas 
forming a miniature, a crater resembling in shape 
the conical sununitof a volcano. The hill being 
steep above the progress of petrifaction is stopped 
on that side, and the waters continue to flow and 
sjwead abroad, incrusting the whole face of the 
hill below. The last formed calcareous border of 
the circular basin is soft, and easily divided; at a 
small depth it is more compact; and at the depth 
of six inches it is generally hard white stone. If 
the bottom of the basin is stirred up, a quantity 
of tile red clax of iron rises, and escapes over the 
summit of the crater. 

Visitants to the hot springs, having observed 
shrubs and trees with their roots in the hot water, 
have been induced to try experiments, by sticking 
branches of trees in tl^ run of hot water. Some 
branches of the wax myrtle were found thrust in- 
to the bottom of a spring run, the water of which 
was 130. by Fahrenheit's thermometer; the 
foiii^e and fruit of the branch were not only sound 
and healthy, but at the surface of the water, roots 
were actuallv sprouting from it: on pulling it up 
the part which had penetrated the hot mud was 
found ifccayed. 

The green substance discoverable at the bottom 
of the hot sprmgs, and which at first sight has the 
appearance of plush, on examination by the mi- 
croscope, was found to be a vegetable production. 
A film of green matter spreads itself on the calca* 
reous base, from which rise fibres more- than half 
an inch in. length, forming a beautiful vegetation. 
Before the microsec^e it sparkled with innumer- 
able nodules of lime, some ^ut of which was beau- 
tifully crystallized. This circumstance might cause 
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a doubt of its being a true vegetable; but ks giseat 
resemblance to some of the mosses, particulady^ 
.the byssi, and the discovery which Mr. Dunb^ 
made of its being the residence of animal life, coti- 
firmed his belief in its being a true moss. After 
a diligent search he discovered a very minute shell 
fish, of the bivalve kinc^ inhabiting this mossv its 
shape nearly that of the fresh water muscle; ti^ 
colour of the shell a grayish brown, with spots of 
a purplish colour. When the animal is undistur- 
bed it opens the shell, and thursts out four legp, 
very transparent, and articulated like those of a 
quadruped; the extremities of the fore legs are re^ 
ry i^ender and sharp, but those of the hind legs 
somewhat broader, apparently armed with minui^ 
tx)€»: fpom the extremity of each shdl issut^ three 
or (<mT forked hairs, whidi the animal seons to 
possess the powCT of moving; the fore legs are 
probably ft»med for makipg incisions mto die moss 
for the puipc^e of procu2^bt]ig access to the juices 
of the living piant, upon which, no doubt, itfceds; 
t may be provided with a proboscis, although it 
did not appear while the £«iimal was under ex^i^i- 
ination: the hind legs are well adapted for propels 
ling it in its progress over the moss, or through the 
water. 

It would be desirable to ascertain the cause of 
that perpetual fire which keeps up the high tenipe- 
rature of so many springs ^s flow from this hill, ^t 
a considerable distance from each other: upon look- 
ing ^ound, however, sufficient data for the solu«> 
tikm rf the difficulty are not discoverable. Nothing 
erf a volcanic natwe is to be seen in thia eountiy; 
neither could they Ica^i that smy evidence in m* 
vour of such a supposition was to be found in the 
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mountains connected witfi this river. An immense 
bed of dark blue schbtus appem^ to form the bas6 
of the hot spring hiU, and of all those in its neigh-^ 
bourhood: the bottom of the creek is formed of 
itj and pieces afe frequently met with rendered 
soft by decomposition, and possessing a strong 
aluminous taste, requiring nothing but lixiviation 
and crystallization to complete me manufacture 
©frfum. As bodies undergoing chemical chaises 
generally produced an alteration of temperature, 
the heat of these springs may be owing to the dis- 
engagement of catoric, or the decomposition of 
the schistus: another, and perhaps a more satisfac- 
twy cause may be assigned: it is well known, that 
widun tiie circle of the waters of this river vast 
beds of martial pyrites exist; they have not yet, 
however, been cKscovered in the vicinage of rfie 
hot ^rings, but may, nevertheless, form irlimense 
beds under-the bases of these hilb; and as in one 
^ace at least, there is evidence of the presence of 
bitumen, the union of these agents will, in tlie pro- 
gress of decomposition, by the admission of sit 
and moisture, produce degree of heat capable &£ 
supporting Ae phenomena of the hot springs. No 
sulphuric acid is present in Ais water; the springs 
may be supped by the vapour of heated water, as- 
c^^KHng from caverns where the heat is generated, 
or the heat may be immediately applied to the bot- 
tcfm of an nnmense natural chaldron or rock, con- 
tained in the bowels of the hill, from which as a 
reservoir tte springs may be supplied. 

A series of accia^te observations determine 
the latitude of tte hot springs to be S4. 31. 45., 1^ 
N. and Icmg. 6"". 11. 45., or 92. 50. 45. west ffcsw 
the meridian of Greenwich. t zed by Google 
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While Mr. Dunbar was making arrangements 
for transpordng tte baggage back to the river 
camp, doctor Hunter, with a small party, went on 
an excursion into the country. He left the hot 
springs on the morning of the 27th, and after tra- 
velling sometimes over hills and steep craggy 
mountains with narrow valleys between them, then 
up the valleys and generally by the side of a branch 
emptying into the Washita, they reached the main 
branch of the Calfat in the evening, about twelve 
miles from the springs. The stones they met with 
during the first part of the day were sflicious, of 
, a whitidi-gray, with flints, white, cream-coloured, 
red, 8cc. The beds of the rivulets, and crften a 
considerable way up the hills, showed imniense bor- 
dies of schistus, both blue and gray, some oi it 
efflorescing and tasting strongly of alum. The hit- 
ter part of the day they travelled over and be- 
tween hills of black, hard, and compact flint in 
shapeless masses, with schist as before. On as- 
cending these high grounds you distinctly perceive 
the commencement of the piny region, be^nnii^ 
at the height of sixty oc seventy feet and extend- 
ing to the top. The soil in these narrow valleys 
is thin and full of stones. The next day, which 
was stormy, they reached a branch of the bayou 
de saline, which stretches towards the Ark^sa, 
and empties into the Washita many leagues below, 
having gone about twelve miles. The mountains 
they had passed being of the primitive kind which 
seldom produce metds, and having hi&erto «eea 
nc^hing of the mineral kind, a little poor iron otc 
e:^cepted, and the face of the country, asferas 
diey could see, presenting the same aspect; thc)^ 
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returned to the camp, and the hot springs, on the 
evening of the thirteenth, by another route, in 
which they met with nothing worthy notice. 

In consequence of the rains which had fefien^ 
Mr. Dunbar, and those who were transpwting the 
baggage to the river camp, found the road watoy. 
The soil on the fet lands under the stratum of ve- 
getable mould is yellowish, and consists of decom- 
posed schistus, of M^ich there are immense beds 
in every stage of dissolution, from the hard stone 
recentfy uncovered and piartisfiy decomposed, to 
the yellow and apparently homogeneoi^ e^rth. The 
covering of vegetable earth between the hills and 
the river is, in most places, sufficiently thick to 
constitute a good soil, bekig from four to six in- 
ches; and it is the opinion of the people upon tte 
Washita, tha^t wheat will grow here to great per- 
fection. Although the higher hUls, three hundred 
to six hundred feet in height, are very rocky, yet 
the inferior hHls, and the sloping bases erf the first, 
are generally covered with a soil of a middluig 
quality. The natural productions are sufficiency 
luxuriant, consisting chiefiy of black and red oak, 
intermixed with a variety of other woods, and a 
considerable undergrowtli* Even on these rocky 
hills are three or four species of vines, said to pro- 
duce annually an abundance ol excellent grapes. 
A great variety of plants which grow here, some 
. of which in their season are said to produce flow- 
ers highly ornamental, would probably reward the 
re^arehes of Ae botanist. 

On the morning of tiie 8th January, 1805, the 

party left Ellis's on die river camp, where they had 

been detained for several days, waiting fw suiSt 

.a ris^ in the w^ers of the river, as would cany 

A A 
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their boat in safety over the numerous rapids be- 
low* A rise of about six feet, which had tak^ 
place the evening before, determined them to move 
this morning; and they passed the chuttes about 
one o'clock . They stopped to examine the rocky 
promontory below these falls, and took some spe- 
cimens of the stone which so much resembles the 
Turkey pil-stcme. It appears too hard. The strata 
of this chain were observed to run perpendicular- 
ly nearly east and we^t, crossed by fissures at right 
angles from five to eight feet apart; the laminae 
from one fourth of an inch to five inches in thick- 
ness. About a league below, they landed at 
Whetstone hiU and took several specimens. This 
projecting hill is a massof g^yish blue schistus of 
tonsiderable hardness, and about twenty feet per- 
pendicular, not re^Urly so, and from a quarter 
to two inches in tlnckness, but does not split Mrith 
an even surface. * 

They landed again on the morning of the 9th, 
in sight of the bayou de la prairie de champignole, 
to examine and take specimens c^ some free-slone 
and blue slate. . The slate is a blue schistus, hard, 
brittle, and unfit for the covering of a house, 
none proper for that purpose have been discover, 
ed, except on the Crffat, which Dr. Hunter met 
with in one of his excursions. 

On the evening of the 10th they encamped near 
Arclon's Troughs, having been only tmee days 
in descending the distance which took them thir- 
teen to ascend. They stopped some time at the 
camp of a Mr. Le Fevre. He is an intelligent man, 
a native of the lUmois, hut now residing at the 
Arkansas. He came here with some Delaware and 
other Indians, whom he had fitted o^t with goods, 
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and receives their peltry, fur, 8cc. at a stipulated 
price, as k is brdtight in by the hunters. Mr. Le 
F^vre possesses c<msiderable knowledge of the in- 
terior of the countr}^; he confirms the. accounts 
before obtained, that the hills or mountains which 
give rise to this little river are in a manner insu> 
lated; that is, they are entirely shut in and inclosed 
by the inwtiiense plains or prairies which extend 
beyond the Red river, to the south, and beyond 
the Missouri, or at least some of its branches, to 
tjtie north, md range along the eastern base of the 
great chain, or dividing ridge, commonly known 
by the lame of th^ sand hills, which separate the 
waters of the Mississippi from those which fall in- 
to the Pacific oc^an. The breadth of this great plain 
is nor well ascertained. It is said by some to be at 
certain parts, or in certain directions, not less than 
two hundred leagues; but it is agreed by all who 
have a knowledge of the western country, that the 
mean breadth is at least two thirds of that dis- 
tance. A br^mchof the Missouri called the river 
Pl^e, or diallow river, is said to take its rise so 
far south as to derive its first waters from the neigh- 
bourhoodof Ae sources of the Red and Arkansa 
rivers. By the expression plains or prairies in this 
place, is not to be understood a dead flat, resembling 
certain savannas, whose soil is stiff and impenetra-r 
blc, often under water, and bearing only a coarse 
grass resembling reeds; very different are the wes- 
tern prairies; which expression signifies only a coun- 
try without timber. These prairies are neither flat 
iior hilly, but indulging into gentle swelling lawns 
and expanding into spacious valleys, in the centre 
of which is always found a little timber growing on 
the banks of the brooks and rivulets, of the finest 
watery. Digitized by Google 
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The \9h0ie of these prafaies wtc reiMT^seirted to 
be composed o£ the richest aqd most fertile soU; 
the most luxuriant and succulent herbage covers 
the surface cS the earth, interspersed with miili- 
onsof flowers and flowering shrubs^ of the most 
ornamental kinds. Those who have viewed only a 
skirt of these prairies, speak of them* with enthit. 
siasm, as if it was only there that nature was to be 
found truly perfect; ihcy declare that die fertility 
and beauty of Ae rising grounds, the^extreme 
richness of the vales, the coolness and excellent 
quality of the water found in every valley, the salu- 
brity of the atmo^here, and above all the gr^i- 
deur of the enchanting landscape which this coun- 
try presents, inspire the soul with sensations hot 
to be felt in any other region of the globe. Tlus 
p^^dise is now very thinly inhabited by a few 
tribes of savages, aad by the immense herds of wild 
cattle, (bison)^ which peoj^ these countries. The 
cattle perform regular migrations, according to the 
seasons, from south to norrfi, and from the pkins 
to the mountains; and in due time^ taught by their 
instincts, take a retrograde direction. 

These tribes move in the rear of the herds j and 
pick up stragglers, and such as lag behind, which 
they kill with the bow and arrow fOT their «ib- 
aistence. This country is not subjected to those 
very sudden deluges of rain which in most hot 
countiies, and even in the Mississippi territory, 
tear up and sweep away \vith irresistible fiiry, the 
crop and soil together: on the contrary, rain is 
said to become more rare in proportion as the great 
chain of mountains is approached; and it would 
seem that withm the sphere of the attractimi oi 
thc^e elevated ridges, litde or no rain fells on the 
adjoining plains. This relation is the moie credi- 
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Ue, as m ttmt respeet our new country may re- 
semble other flat or ccanparatively low countries, 
simtlarly situated; such as the country lying be^ 
twecn file Andes and the western Pacific; the 
Irakis are supplied nightiy with dews so extreme-^ 
ly abundant, as to have the cflfcct of refreshing 
dbowers of rain; ami the spacious valle)rs, which 
aKc extremely level, may with facility, be watered 
hy the rilJs and brooks whfch are never absent 
from these situalicms. Such is the description oi 
Ae better known country lying to the south of Red 
river, from Nacogdoches towards St. Antonio, in 
the province of Taxus; the richest crops arc said 
to be produced there without rain;* but agricuU 
tare in that quarter is at a kwv ebb; the smatt 
quantities of maize furnished by Ae country, m 
^ud to be raised without cultivation. A rude open- 
ing is made in the earth, sufficient to deposit dbe 
grain, at the distance of four or five feet, in ir- 
regular squares, and the rest is left to nature. The 
soil is tender, spongy and rich, and seems dways 
to retain humidity sufficient, with the bounteous 
de ws of heaveiv to bring the crops to maturity. 
V The Tied and Arkansa rivers, whose courses ai^ 
very long, pass through porti<His of this fine coun« 
try. Ttey ate both navigable to an unknown dis- 
tence by boats of proper constructitm; the Af- 
kansa river is, hov^^ver, uiwJerstood to have great- 
ly the advantage with respect to die faciUty of 
navigation. Some difficult places are met wiA in 
the Red river below the Nakitodi, after which it 
is good for ^ne hundred and fifty leagues (proba* 
bly computed leagues of the country, about two 
miles each;) diefe the voyager meets with a v«y 
^rious obstacle, the commencement of the ** raft," 
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as it is called; that is, a natural covering wliicfa 
conceals the whole river for an extent ©fseventecB 
leagues, continually augmenting by the drift- 
wood brought down by every consMerable iresfa* 
This covering, which, for a considerable time was 
only drift, wbc^, now supports a vegetation dP eve- 
ry thing abounding in the nei^bouring forest, 
not excepting trees of a considerable size; and the 
river may be frequently passed without any know- 
ledge of its existence. ^ It is said that the annual 
inundation is opening for itself a new passa^ 
through the low grounds near the hills; but it 
must be long before nature, unaided, will exca- 
vate a passage sufficient for the waters of Red 
river. About fifty le^ues above this natural tnridge, 
is the residence of the Cadaux or Cadadciquies 
nation, whose good qualities are already maition-r 
ed. The inhabitants estimate the post of Nakitosh 
to be hdf way between New Orleans and the Ga- 
daux nation. Ab^ve^ this point the ^navigation of 
Red river is said to be embarrassed by. many ra- 
pids, f^ls and shaHows. The Arkansa river is said 
to present a safe, agreeable and imintenrupted na- 
vigation as high as it is known. The lands oa 
each side are of the best quality, and well watered 
with springs, brooks ami rivulets, affording many 
situations for mill-seats. From description it Would 
seem that along this river there is a regular gra- 
dation of hill and dale, presenting tteir extremi- 
ties to the river; the hills are genSy swelling emi- 
nences, and the cbtes spacious valleys with Hving 
water meandering through them; thcf forests con- 
sist of handsome tr^es, chieAy what is oa^ledopen 
woods. The quality of the land is sui^>ased su- 
p^ior to that on Red river, until it ascends >to the 
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prairie countiy, where the lands on both rivers 
are probably similar. 

About two hundred leagues up the Arkansa is 
an mteresting place cdled tihe Salt prairie; there 
is a ccmsiderable fork of the river there, and a kind 
of savanna where the salt water is continually ooz- 
ing out and spreadUng oyer the surface of a plain. 
During the dry summer seascm the salt may be ra- 
koi up in large heaps; a natural crust of a hand 
breadth in thickness is formed at this seascm. This 
place is not often frequented, on account of the 
danger from the Osage Indians: much less dare 
Ae white hunters venture to asc^id higher, where 
it is generally believed, that silver is to be found. 
It is further said, thathi^ up the Arkansa river 
salt is found in form of a solid, and may be dug 
out with the crow-bar. The waters of the Arkansa, 
like those of Red river, are not potable during the 
ciry season, being both charged highly with a red- 
dish earth or mould, and extremely brackish. 

Thb inconvenience is not gready felt upon the 
"Arkansa, where springs and brooks of fresh water 
are frequent; the Red river is understood not to 
be so highly favoured. J^very account seems to 
.prove that immense natural magazines of salt must 
exist in the great chain of mountains to the west- 
ward; as all the rivers in the summer season, which 
flow from them, are strongly impregnated with 
timt mineral, and are only rendered pdatable after 
receiving the numerous streams of fresh water 
-which join them in their course. The great west- 
ern prairies, be^des the herds of wild cattle, (bi- 
son, commonly called bufialoe) are also stocked 
with vast numbers pf wild goat (not resemblmg 
the d<»nj^^ goat) extremdy awift fooled As 
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die deskCi^tion given of this goat is not perfect^ it 
may from its swiftness prove to be the ^itelope; 
or h possibly may be a goat which has escaped, 
from the Spanish s^tlem«its of New Mei^ca A 
CanadiftQ, who had been much with the Indians 
to the westward, speaks of a wool-bearing animal* 
ha^er than a sheep, the wool much mbc^ with 
hair, which he had seen in large flcK^ks* He pre- 
tends also to have seen a umeom, the sii^gle horn 
of which, he says, rises out of the forehead smd 
curls back, conveying the idea of the fo^U comu 
ammonis. This man says he has travelled beycaid 
the gpreat dividing ridge so far as to have seen a 
large river flowing to the .westward. Thegrcfat 
dividing raoimtain b soiofly that it requires two 
days to ascend from the base to its top; otiber 
rstfiges of iiifearior mountains lie befcM^ and bel^nd 
it; they are all rocky and sandy* Large lak^^ 
and v^leys lie between the mountains. Some of 
the lakes are so krge as to contain considerable il^ 
lands; and rivers ilow from some of thent Great 
numbers of fosrfl bones, of very large diritensitms, 
are seen among the mountain:!, which the Csmadi* 
an supposes to be the elephant's. 

He does not pretend to have seen any^of dj« 
precious metals, but has seen a mineral which he 
supposes might yield copper. From tte top of tf^ 
high mountain the view is bounded by a curve. as 
upon tte ocean, imd extends over tte mo^ beau- 
tiful prairies, which seem to be unboimded, par- 
ticularly towards the east The finest of tM larfds 
he has seen are on the -Missouri; no other can, 
compare in richness and fertility with tl^m^ TMs 
Canadian, as well as Le Fevre, speak of the Osa- 
6;es of the tribe of Whi^rilairs, as lawl(»9s and tm^ 
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prinb^ded: and the other Indian tribes hold them 
m abhorrence as a barbarous and uncivilized race, 
and the diffi^rent nations who hunt in their neigh- 
bourhood, have been concerting plans for their 
destruction. On the mcHnmg of the 11th, the par- 
^passed the petit ecor a Fabri, The osier, which 
grows on the beaches above, is not seen bdow up- 
on the river; and here they began to meet with 
the small tree called *chamier' which grows only 
on the water side, and is met with a|l the way down 
the Washita. The latitude of 33. 40, seems the 
northern boimdary of the cMie, and the southern 
boundary of the other of these vegetables. HavhiR 
notieed the limit set to the IcHig moss, (Telandsia; 
on the ascent of the river, in latitude 33. Mr. 
Dunbar made inquiry of Mr. Le Fevre, as to its ex- 
istence on the Arkansa settlement, which is known 
telle in about the same parallel; he said, that its 
growA is limited about ten miles south of the set- 
tiement, and that as remarkably, as if a line had 
been drawn east and west for the purpose; as it 
ceases all at once, and not by degrees. Hence it 
appears, that nature has marked with a distin- 
guishing feature, the line establbhed by congress, 
between die Orleans and Louisiana territories. 
The cypress is not found on the Washita v higher 
than thirty -four degrees of north latitude. 

In ascending the river, th^y found their rate of 
going to exceed that crfthe current about six miles 
and a half in twenty-four hours; and that on the 
12th, they had passed the apex of the tide or wave^ 
occasioned by the fresh, and were descending a- 
long an inclined plain; as they encamped at night, 
they found themselves in deeper water the next 
morning, and on a more elevated part of the in- 
clined plain than they liad been in the preceding 
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evening, from the progress of the apex of the tide 
during their repose. 

At noon, on tlie 16th, they reached the post of 
the Washita. 

^ Mr. Dunbar being anxious to reach the Natchez 
as early as possible, and being unable to procure 
horses at the post, took a canoe with o^e soidier 
and his own domestic, to push down to the Cat^- 
hoola; from whence to Cwcord there is a road of 
thirty miles across the low grounds. He set off 
early on the morning of the 20th^ and at night 
reached the settlement of an old hunter, with 
whom he had conversed on his way up the river. 
Thb man informed him, that at the ^ace cs^d 
the mine, on the Little Missouri, there is a smoke 
which ascends perpetually from a p^uticular place, 
and that the vapour is sometimes insuppotabfe. 
The river, or a branch of it, passes ov<a* a bed of 
mineral, which from the descr^tion given is, no 
doubt, martial pyrites. In a creek, or branch of 
the Fourche a Luke, there is found on the be^hes 
and in the cliffs, a great number of globular bo- 
dies, some as large, or larger, than a maix^s head, 
which, when broken, exhibit the appearance of 
gold, silver, and precious stones; nM>st probably 
pyrites and crystallized spar. And at the Four- 
che des Glaises a Paul, (higher up the river than 
Fourche a Luke,) near the river there is a cliff 
full of hexagonal prisms, terminated by pyramids 
which ^pear to grow out of the rock: they are 
from six to eight inches in length, and some erf 
tliem are an indi in diameter. There are bed$ of 
pyrites found in several small creeks communi- 
cating with the Washita, but it aj^ars that the 
mineral indications are greatest on the Little Mis- 
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souri; because, as before noted, some of the hun- 
ters actually worked on them, and sent a parcel of 
the ore to New Orleans. It is the belief here, that 
the mineral contains precious metal, but that the 
Spanish govemmient did not choose a mine should 
be opened so near to the British settlements. An 
express prohibition was issued against working 
these mines. 

At this place, Mr. Dunbar obtained one or two 
slips of the " bois de arc,'* (bow wood or yellow 
wood,) from the Missouri. The fruit which had 
fallen before the maturity, lay upon the ground. 
Some where the size of a small orange, with a rind 
full of tubercles; the colour, thou^ it appeared 
faded, still retained a resemblance to pale gold. 

The tree in its native soil, when laden widi its 
golden fruit, (nearly as large as the egg of an os- 
trich,) presents the most splendid appearance; its 
foliage is of a deep green, resembling the varnish- 
ed leaf of the orange tree, upon the whole, no fo- 
rest tree can compare with it in ornamental gran- 
deur. The bark of the young tree resembles, in 
texture, the dog- wood bark; the appearance of 
the wood recommends it for trial as an article 
which may yield a yellow dye: It is deciduous; 
the branches arc numerous, and full of short thorns 
or prickles, which seem to point it out as proper 
for hedges or live fences. This tree is known to 
exist near the Nakitosh (perhaps in latitude 32,) 
and upon the river Aikansa, high up (perhaps in 
[.lat. 36;) it is therefore probable that it may thrive 
j:. from latitude 38 to 40 and will be a great acqui- 
sition to the United States if it possesses no oAer 
■ merit than that of being ornamental. 

In descending the river, both Mr. DiiflSSP W 
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Dr. Hunter searched for the place s^ to yield 
gypsum^ or plaster erf Paris, but failed. The for- 
mer ^ntleman states, that he has no doubt of its 
existence, having noted t\vo places where it has 
been found; one of which is the first hill, or high 
. land which touches the river on the wGsty above 
. the bayou Calumet, and the other is the second 
high land on the same side. As these are two 
pomts of the same continued ridge, it is probable 
that jan immense body of gypsum will be found 
in die bowels of the hills where they meet, and 
perhaps extending far beyond them. 

On the evening of the 22d Mr. Dunbar arriv- 
edaf tlie Catahoola, where a Frenchman of the 
name of Hebrard, who keeps the ferry across 
Black river, is settled. Here the road from the 
Washita forks, one branch of it leading to the 
settlement on Red river, and the other up to the { 
post on the Washita. The proprietor of this place i 
has been a hunter and a great traveller up the [ 

.' Washita and into the western country: he con- ] 
firn^s generally the accounts received from others. I 
It appears, from what they say, that in the neigh- j 
bourhood of the hot springs, but higher up, among 

^ the mountains, and upon the Little Missouri, dur- 
ing the summer season, explosions are very fre- 
quently heai'd, proceeding from under the ground 
and not rarely a curious phenomenon is sete, 
which is termed the blowing of the mountains; 
it is confined elastic gas forcing a passage through 
the side or top of a hill, driving before it a great 
quantity of earth and mineral matter. Dm-ing^ 
the winter season the explosions and bloiving of^ 
the mountains entirely ceases, from whence we 
may conclude, that the cause is comparatively su 
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perficial, brou^t kito action by the increased heat 
of Ae more direct rays of the 'summer sun. 

The confluence of the Washita, Catahdola and 
Tenzais aninterestingpkice. The last of Aese com- 
municates with the Mississippi low lands, by th& 
intervention of other creeks and lakes, and by one 
in particular, called "Bayou d' Argent,'* which 
empties into the Mississippi, about fourteen miles 
above Natchez. During high water there is a 
navigation for batteaux of any burthen along At 
bayou, A large lake, called St. lohn's lAe, oc- 
copies a considk^rable part of the passage between 
the Mississippi and the Tenza; it is in a horse ^loe 
form, and has, at some former period, been the 
bed of the Mississippi: the nearest part of it is a* 
bout one mile removed from the river at the pre- 
sent time. This lake, possessing elevated banks» 
similar to those of the river, has been lately occu- 
pied and improved. The Catahoola bayoii is the 
-third navigable stream: during the time of the 
juiundation there is an excellent communication by 
the lake of that name, and from thence, by large 
creeks, to the Red river. The country arouml 
the point of union of these three rivers is altogeth- 
er alluvial, but the place of Mr. Hebrard's residence 
IS no longer subject to inundation. There is no 
doubt, that as the country augments in popuk^- 
tion and riches, this place will become the site of 
a commercial inland town, which will keep pace 
with the progress and prosperity of the country. 
One of the Indian mounts here is of a considerable 
elevation, with a species of rampart, surrounding 
a large space, which was, no doubt, the position 
xjf a fortified town. 
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While here Mr. Duubar met with aii American 
who pretended to have t^eei^ up ,the Arkaiisa .river 
three hundred leagues. The navigation of tlu§ ri- 
yer he says is good to that distance, for boats 
drawing three or four feet water. Implicit failji, 
perhaps, otig^ not to be given to his relation, res- 
pecting the quantity of silver he pretends to have 
collected there. He says be has fo\indsitver on the 
Washita, thirty leagues above the hot springs, so 
rich, that three pounds of it yielded one pound of 
silver and this was found in a cave. He asserts al- 
so, tteit the we of the mine upon the little Mis^ 
souri, was carried to Kentucjky, by a person of the 
name of Bon, where it wa^ found to yield large- 
ly in silver. This nian says he has been up the fled 
river likewise, and that there is a great rapid just 
below the raft, or natural bridge, and several 
others above it; that the Caddo nation is about 
fifty l^gues above the raft, and jiear to their vil- 
iige commences the country of the great prairies, 
which extend four or five hundred miles to the 
*west of the sand mountains, as they are termed. 
These great plains, reach far beyond the Red river 
to the south and northward oyer the Arkansa 
river, and among the numerous branches of the 
^Missouri. He confirms the account of the beauty 
and fertility of the western country. 

On the morning of the 25th Mr. Dunbar set 
out, on horsebagk, from the Catahoola to Natchez. 
The rain which had faUen on the preceding days 
rendered the roads wet and muddy, and it was 
two in the afternoon before he reached the Bayou 
. Crocodile, which is considered half way between 
the Black river and the Mississippi. It is one of the 
numerous creeks in the low grounds which assist 
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in venting the waters of the inundation. On the 
margins of the water courses the lands are highest, 
and produce canes; they fall off, in the rear^ into 
cypress svramps and lakes. The waters erf the Mis- 
sissippi were rising, and it was with some difficul- 
ty that they reached a house near Concord that 
evening. This settlement was begun since the ces- 
sion of Louisiana to the United States, by citizens 
of the Mississippi territory, who have established 
their residence altogether upon newly acquired 
lands, taken up under the authority of the Spanish 
commandant, and have gone to the expense of im- 
provement either in the names of themselves or 
odiers, before the 20th of December, 1803, hoping 
thereby to hold their new possession imder tte 
sanction of the law. 

Exclusive of the few actual residents on tli^ 
banks of the Mississippi, there are two very hand^ 
'Some lakes in the interior, on the banks of which 
similar settlements have been made. He crossed 
at the ferry, and at mid-day of the 26th reached 
tiis own house. 

Dr. Hunter, and the remainder of the party, 

followed Mr. Dunbar, down the Washita, with 

-the boat in which they ascended the river, and, 

ascending the Mississippi, reached St. Catharine^s 

landingon the morning of the 31st qf January, 1805. 



Ci>mmon nanus, qf some of the trees, »hruba and plants 
groxving in the vicinity of the Washita. 

Three kinds of white oak, four kinds of red 
oak, black oak, three kinds of hickory, one of 
which has an oblong nut, white arid good, chink* 
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apin, three kinds of ash, ovie of winch is the prick* 
iy, three kinds of elm^ two kinds of maple, two 
kinds of pine, red cedar, sweet gum, black gum, 
linden, two kinds of iron-wood^ growing on high 
and low lands, sycamore, box elder, holly, sweet 
bay, laurel, magnolia accuminata> black walnut^ 
filbert, buckeye, dogwood, three kinds of locust, 
the three thomed and honey locust, hazel, beech, 
wild plum, the fruit red, but not good, bois d'arc 
(bow wood) called also bois jaune (yellow wood) 
a fem<ms yellow dye, three kinds of hawthetfti, 
with berries, red, scarlet, and black, k^e tree, for 
Indian arrows, bois de carbane, a small growth^ 
and proper for hoops, two kinds of osier, myrtle, 
tooth^acb tree and magnolia., 

A Vine, bearing large good black grapes ia 
bunches, black grape, nil! grs^^ yellow gf^pe, 
muscadine, or fox g^pe^ atid a variety of oth^ 
vifies. Th^ saw brier, single rose brier, 4nd china 
. root brier, wild goosebetry^ With a dark red fruit, 
three kinds of whortlcbcrr)% tviW pomgranate, 
passion flower, two sorts of sumach^ winlter's ber- 
ry, winter'^ green, a small red iBirinacecius beny 
like a haw, on a plant otie isich high which growis 
under the snow, and is eaten by Ac It^ans, the 
silk plant, wildendive, wild olive, pink root, sm&e 
root, wild mint of three kinds, coloquinuda (bit- 
ter apple) growing along the river side, clover, 
sheep's clover, life everlasting, wild liquorice, ma- 
rygold, mksleto, thistle, wild hemp, bull rush, 
dittany, white and red poppy, yeHow jessamine, 
poke, fern, capillair, honeysuckle, mosses, petu to 
make ropes with, wormwood, hops, ipecacuanha, 
persicaria, Indian turnip, wild carrot, wild onion, 
ginger, wild cabbage, and bastard indigo. 



ANECDOTES. 



Genl. Washington, while President of the 
United States sent an agent to the Chypewyan 
Tribe, whose friendship it was requisite we ishould 
cultivate, to preserve the lucrative fur trade that 
we held with them. Among other things that 
our illustrious Washington, by his agent oflfered, 
was, that ^* the United States would take two or 

* three of the sons of their chiefs and educate thdm 
in our Universities.^ When the agent had cxe^ 
cuted the command, the Indians who never gave 
an immediate answer on things that they think of 
importance, told him, *^ that they would think of 
it," and after a short time returned for answer, 
** that they had consulted on the subject; and 
that they were of an opinion, that it would ren- 
der them too efieminate to be educated in our cd- 
leges, as it would totally disqualify them to hunt 
or puruse the war, but in return for the civility 
of their brother Chief Washington, that if he would 
send the sons of any of his chiefs among them, they 

' would educate them to pursue the chase for seve- 
raldays without eating, and to go without clothes 
in extreme cold weather, and in frosty nights to 
lie (Ml the ground without covering and every 
other thing requisite, to make them Indians, and 
nien/* gtized by Google 
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About sixty yeen ago, the French inassiofiaries 
^md traders, having received many insults from 
the Sawkees, a party under the command of Capt* 
Morand, marched to revenge their wrcMigs. The 
Capt. and his party set out from Green Bay, in 
the winter; when they were unsuspicious of a. 
vbit of this kind; ai^ pursuing his route over 
the snow to their village, which lay about 60 miles 
up Fox river, and come upon them by surprise. 
Unprepared as they wei-e, he found them an easy 
conquest, and consequently killed or took prison- 
ers thr greatest part of them. On the return of 
the French tp Green Bay, one of the Indian chiefs 
in alliance with them, w1h> had a considerable band 
of prisoners, under his care stopped to drink at a 
brook; in the meantime hi^ companions went on, 
which being observed by one of the women^ whom 
they had made captive, she suddenly seized him 
with both her h^ds, whilst he stooped to drink, 
by an ex,quisitely susceptible part, and held him 
&^ till he expired on the ^ot. As'the chief, from 
the extreme torture he suffered, was enable to 
call out to his friends, or to give any alarm, th^ 
pa^s^d on without knowing what had happened; 
^nd the won^an having cut the bands of her fellow- 
pr^spners, ^ha were in the rear,, with them made 
her escape. This heroine w^ ever after treated 
hy her nation as their deliverer, and made a chkf- 
tess in her own right, with the liberty to entail the 
sam^e faonpur of her descendants; an unusual dis- 
tilLCtipn,, and conferee^ only on extraordinary oc- 

Rcv^ J. Hubbar4*» Qompilation 
(if Indian titatory. 
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The Sioux Indmns^ wd niati3r c^er tl^ibe^, tn^ 
up their children with the greater rigour to f^fi* 
der diem ahnost iuvubverable to the indemnity 
of the winta*, ami the inisfortuited that uti- 
a^okiably befkl their mocte of life: The ehildreti 
of the Sioux tribe when taken from Ae breast df 
their mother are compelled to lie on the floor like 
whelps, on skins, and with Very littl? (^ot'ering. 
When grown older they bear inebions made on 
their bodies to try dieir ibrtitnde, and to make 
them bear extreme torture as tho* they were in- 
accessible to pwn. These sears are thought witib 
them ornamental) and those who bear the torture 
^ theiD until their bodies are covered with a goit 
f^ bloody said mih ApptBrcnt fitnsvit^ kJ^ ttUth 
caress^ by the ^^^ciatdrs, who^isemble to witness 
their hon^m, and are considored as initidt^ into 
^e list of warriors. 

*: Parties of these young Warrick) art afief tidied 

ill fea^ ^ daring bravery, and hiini who e^^^els k 

considered as ti^ir chief warrion The extreme 

cold that they bear wkhout suttoirmi^ is incredible 

to an European. 



-T^ ifubpoined ki^fdf^ of M40it £4mufdf U tnfded fftm. 
Dr. Wm» Suchan^authi^ o/" Dimesiit Medicine^' whQ 
wtw the greatest ornament to the %cienc» of Medi^me^ tbaf 
Escula/uus could boast of; wtU sho'-jo the great c&ntrast 
that exists between tntfh and our m6d€tii gentt$. 



** EnwARi) Wiirtr»S0i^ wasthe^Anfy stoofa 
country ciergynHm, of amiable manners ^sA sound 
Jeaming, but of a recluse turn of mind. The mo- 
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ther was the daug^r of a London trad^nnan, and 
had been educated with extreme delicacy. She 
naturally pursued the same line of conduct to- 
wards hsi own child; and her fond husband was 
> too much under the influence of the like fatal weak- 
ness. Many a child is spoiled by. the indulgeiKC 
L of one parent: in the case now before us, both C(hi- 
. curred to produce ths^ en^rating eflfect* 
i For some tisae after his birth, master Neddy 
was reckoned a promising boy. When I first saw 
him he was about eighteen years oi age; but, to 
judge by his look, one would have supposed him 
to be at least eighty. His face was long, pale, mid 
deeply furrowed with wrinkles — ^his eyes were 
sunk in their socketsr— his teeth quite decayed— 
his nose and chin almost touched each other — his 
breast narrow joid prominent — his body twisted 
—his legs like spindles*— his hands and &^rs ap- 
proaching nearly to the form of birds' claws — ^in 
short, his whole figure exhibited the truly pitiable 
appearance of a very old man, sinking undier the 
.weight of years aod infirmities into the;grave. 

It was at Midsummer I paid my first visit. I 
then found him wrapped up in cl(^iug sufficient 
for the rigors of a Lapland winter, and so close- 
ly muffled that one could hardly sjse the tip of his 
nose. He wore several pair of stockings: his gloves 
were doubled, and reached his elbows; am), to 
complete the absurdity of his dress, he was tight- 
ly laced in stays. Though armed in this manner 
at all points, he seldom peeped out of doors except 
in the dog-days, and then ventured no farther than 
the church, which Mras only forty paces from hb 
father's house. I believe this was tl^^ most ^Utipnt 
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erstcursion he erct made; and the extraordinary at«» 
tempt was always accompanied with peculiar care» 
and many additional preservatives from c(^. 

The eye of his parents might be truly sakl to 
watdi over him not only by day, but by night ali- 
so, as he skpt in the same bed with them, having 
never been permitted to lie alone, lest he should 
throw the clothes off, or feel the want of any inb> 
mediate as^stance. It did nc^ once occur to his fa- 
ther or mother, that all the inconveniences which 
Aey ^ much dreaded, could not be half so inju- 
rious as the relaxing atmosphere of a warm bed, 
surrounded by close curtains, and impregnated 
widi the noxious effluvia from their lungs and bcK 
dies- 

Hia food and his drink were of the Weakest quali* 
tff fllw^s admittbteredwarm, and by weight and 
measure. When I recommended a mcure nourish- 
ing diet, and a little generous wine, I was told the 
s^ongest tHng mai^r Ned^dy had ever taken was 
ehicken water , and that tfaey durst not venture on 
:wine or animal food for fear of a fever. Thus was 
the poor lad reduced almost to a Nekton, through 
the silly ap{»*ehens]on of a disease, of which he was 
not susceptible. Nature was in him too weak to 
spread a hectic flush even for a moment over his 
Gbuntenance, which had acquired the colour of a 
parboiled chicken. All his vital powers were Ian* 
guid; and even his speech resembled the squeaking 
of a bird, more than the voice of a man 

When I spake of exercise, I was told he took a 
walk every fine day in the hallj and that was deem- 
ed sufficient for otut of hb ^delicate constitution. 
I menUoned a horse— the mother was frightened 
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at the very name of so dangerous an animal* On 
telling her, that I owed the firmness and vigour 
of my own constitution to riding every day, die 
began to think, there might be something specific 
in it; and she tlierefore consented to the purchase 
of a little horse. But tame as the creature was^ it 
did ncrt quiet the mother's alarms. Master Neddy, 
though placed upcm the pony's back, was not en<r 
trusted with the.rains. These were givaa inxharge 
to a maid servant, who led the horse round the 
orchard, while the cautious rider fastened bodi 
hands on the pommel of the saddle; and the £si* 
ther walking on one side, and the mother on die 
other, held him fast by th^ legs, lest he might be 
brought to the ground by a sudden start of his 
high mettled racer. This exhibition was too 
ridiculous not to excite the laughter of the neigli- 
bours, which soon put an end to master Neddy's 
equestrian exercise. 

The timidity of a youth, thus brought up, is 
more easily conceived than described. Fearful oi 
evexy thing, he would run from the most inofien- 
sive animal, as if he had been pursued by a lion or 
a tiger. His weakness in this respect being^ known 
to the village boys, it was a common practice witii 
them, whenever they saw him peeping through 
his father's gate, to frighten him into the house by 
calling to the pigs to bite himl This sportive alarm 
had the same effect as the sudden rush of a mad 
bullock. 

With such excessive weakness both of mind and 
body, master Neddy had some good points about 
him. His parents represented him as a perfect 
niodel of morality; and I had no riglu to doubts 
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the truth of their representation, tHoiigh I did not 
give him quite so much credit on that score, be- 
cause he (fid not possess sufficient force of consti- 
tution to be capable of any kind of vice. But I 
viewed, with mixed emotions of admiration and 
pity, some proofs of learning and abilities which 
he left behind him, I was the more surprised, as 
the incessant care bestowed on his person seemed 
to leave very little time for any mental acquire- 
ments. 

Improper food, tight or expensive clothing and 
want of fresh air and exercise, have in their turn 
proved destructive to thousands. This young man 
iell a victim to them all; and it would have been 
a miracle indeed had he survived their combined 
tnflucfice. He died without a groan, or any mark 
of disease except premature old age, the machine 
being fairly worn out before he completed his twen- 
ty-first year. His death proved fetal to both of his 
parents, whose lives were closely bound up in that 
of the lad. 

The father had perceived his own error, but 
not before it was too late. On reading my inau- 
gural dissertation, which was then published in La- 
tin, under the title already mentioned, he sent for 
me and begged I would endeavour to save his son. 
The youth alas! was far beyond the reach of my 
most zealous efforts: I could only witness the cer- 
tainty of his fate. Medicine was of as little use to 
him, as consolation to his afflicted parents. The 
bitterness of their grief was increased by self-re- 
proach, and friendship exerted her sootliing voice 
in vain. The father on his death-bed conjured me 
to translate my dissertation into English, as he 
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thought it might be of iniinite service to ma^ind. 
My compliance with this respect gave rise to the 
** Domestic Medicine,'* of which that essa)^ on the 
means of preserving the lives of children, coii3ti-' 
tues the first, and, in my opinion, the best chap.* 

The above relation may to some appear roman- 
tic; but did I suppose any one capable of question- 
ing my veracity, I could name several persons 
of the first respectability, who know, that, so: far 
from being heightened, it falls short of the truth. 
Indeed I might go farther, and assert, from my 
own too frequent observations, that a master Ned- 
dy is not so singular a phenomenon in ma^ other 
&milies, and that the evils of parental foUy are 
much oftener entailed upon favourite heirs, ttum 
the power of fully enjoying the estates whu^hde- 
sceiKi to them. ^ 

WILLIAM BUCHAN/' 



THE END^ 
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